Crwadio  City  Music  Hall;  America’s 

i'  3 

largest  and  most  popular  theatre,  establishes' the  am! 

'  w  \ 

record  of  50,000,000  tickets  sold  in  9  years. 


BEMBERG*,  America’s  outstanding  rayon  yarn  of  luxu^ 
establishes  the  amazing  record  of  over  50,000,0^  item/ 
of  wearing  apparel  identified  with  the  “BEMBEKG”  ^ 
tag  or  label  in  the  first  7  months  of  1941!  ' 


CO 


AMERICAN 


CORPORATION 


26l  Fifth  Avenue 


BEMBERG  is  the  registered  trade-mark  of  the  AMERICAN  BEMBERG  CORPORATION 


Today’s  stores,  like  retail  executives,  must  be  merchandising 
minded.  They  must  dramatize  merchandise  and  place  emphasis 
on  selling.  They  need  a  touch  of  glamour  —  individuality  and 
exclusiveness.  Figures,  facts  and  experience  such  as  only  Grand 
Rapids  has  acquired  through  40  years  of  daily  contact  must 
direct  their  planning.  Their  equipment  should  represent  the  last 
word  in  adaptability  and  operating  economy,  and  of  a  type  which 
will  permit  of  frequent  restyling.  These  are  reasons  why  more 
and  more  stores  are  now  being  modernized  by  Grand  Rapids. 


Th«  Coupon  or  a  request  on  your  Letterhead  will  bring  a  representative,  or  further  information  by  mail. 
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hr  story,  meaning,  and  age  oj  a  fine  key  are 


clearly  revealed  by  its  embellishment.  Shown  here  is 


yumher  6  of  a  series  fMan^ 
famous  keys  tbroti4boul  iheefn 


on  high  church  occasions.  Jts  real  value  lies  in  its  symbolism, 


the  crypt  gate  of  the  Cathedral  upon  the  death  of  a  Spanish  Jlrchbishop. 


measures 


represents  a  master  locksmith’s  supreme  effort  to  achieve  security 


The  “Key  to  Quality"  of  the  CNorth  American  Rayon  Corporation 


likewise  has  a  story  and  meaning  all 


its  own.  Jt  is-  awarded  only  to  CNorth  American  Rayon 


merchandise  of  tested  and  certified  Quality  .  .  .  and 


it  symbolizes  real  security  for  the  buyer. 


7rom  Ibf  Cottatioii  of  Or  WmlbropRJ^ 
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off  the  buyer's  shoulders 


A  buyer's  life  is  no  bed  of  roses  at  best.  Few  jobs  call  for  such  a 
combination  of  executive  headwork,  sales  management,  fashion  judg¬ 
ment  and  routine  footwork. 

Du  Pont  Rayon  identification  tags  relieve  the  strain.  They  instruct 
salespeople — and  keep  sales  girls  from  running  to  the  buyer  every 
time  a  customer  asks  a  question  about  fiber  content  or  fabric  care. 
For  authority  they  add  the  name  Du  Pont,  which  packs  a  world  of 
confidence  with  just  about  every  customer  who  comes  into  a  store. 

When  you  buy  goods  made  of  Du  Pont  Rayon  yarns,  ask  the  makers 
to  deliver  them  with  Du  Pont  tags  or  labels  attached.  This  simple  pro¬ 
cedure  increases  selling  efficiency  and  improves  consumer  relations. 


ONE  TAG  GIVES  ''THREE  PURPOSE"  lOENTiriCATION  WITHOUT  COST 


1.  Fiber  content  required  2.  Care  suggegtiont  useful  3.  The  Rayon  name  best  known 

by  the  Rayon  Rules.  in  cutting  complaints.  for  research  advancement. 

\ 


!  ..r'aP'SSSBJESSSBKBBET'  ..  '  mm 

RATON  DIVISION,  E.  I.  DU  PONT  DE  NEMOURS  ft  CO.  (INC.),  EMPIRE  STATE  BLDG.,  NEW  YORK  CITT 
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PRIORITIES  AND  UNEMPLOYMENT 

The  normal  interest  of  a  great  democ¬ 
racy  like  the  United  States  lies  not  in 
war,  or  preparation  for  war,  but  in  the 
constructive  arts  of  peace.  It  is  the  demo¬ 
cratic  ideal  that  men  shall  be  free  and  that 
freedom  shall  be  as  complete  and  individual¬ 
istic  as  may  be  without  interference  with  the 
freedom  of  others. 

Thus  it  follows  that  when  the  emergency 
of  war  preparation  arises  such  a  democracy 
must  undergo  a  transformation.  Instead  of 
the  rights  of  the  individual  then  the  goal 
must  be  the  common  good,  the  dedication  of 
all  to  the  one  great  task  which  confronts  us. 

Such  a  transition— even  under  the  strong¬ 
est  of  urges— inevitably  is  a  matter  of  slow 
achievement.  People  do  not  readily  abandon 
their  individual  rights  and  place  themselves 
willingly  under  the  dictation  of  those  whose 
responsibility  it  is  to  bring  about  this  shift 
from  democracy  to  a  military  footing. 

Even  though  the  emergency  be  sufficiently 
grave  to  command  the  attention  and  the  will¬ 
ingness  of  all  the  people  to  make  whatever 
sacrifices  may  be  called  for,  the  necessary 
technique  for  the  task  is  missing.  Such  a 
change  of  objective  and  of  ideals  calls  for  the 
complete  reorganization  of  the  normal  econo¬ 
my  and  that  is  not  readily  accomplished.  The 
chosen  leaders,  no  matter  how  intelligently 
they  may  proceed  and  no  matter  how  com¬ 
pletely  and  unselfishly  they  may  be  dedicated 
to  their  task,  inevitably  make  mistakes. 

Mistakes— no  matter  how  unpreventable— 
are  serious  to  the  economy  of  a  great  nation. 
It  goes  without  saying  that  inevitably  mis¬ 
takes  have  been  made  in  our  present  effort  to 
transform  our  economy  to  a  war-like  basis. 
More  mistakes  undoubtedly  will  follow  but 
these  are  part  of  the  price  we  must  expect 
to  pay  for  the  democracy  we  enjoy  under  nor¬ 
mal  conditions. 

At  present  the  civilian  economy  is  suffering 


greatly  from  priorities.  Those  who  have  had 
the  making  of  decisions  in  the  matter  of  pri¬ 
orities  have  brought  to  bear  on  the  problem 
all  of  the  intelligence  and  the  patriotic  devo¬ 
tion  that  could  be  asked,  but  the  economy  of 
a  mighty  nation  like  the  United  States  is  too 
huge  and  involved  a  matter  for  any  individual 
minds  completely  to  grasp. 

It  is  now  frequently  admitted  that  the  first 
year  of  Defense  preparation  was  rather  a  puny 
effort,  or  it  might  be  more  just  to  say  that  in 
spite  of  the  effort  the  net  results  were  dis¬ 
appointing.  As  a  consequence  those  to  whom 
the  Defense  preparations  have  been  entrusted 
entered  the  second  year  with  a  tightening  of 
the  jaw  and  a  determination  to  go  all  out  and 
let  nothing  interfere  with  Defense. 

As  a  consequence  it  seems  to  us  that  the 
procedure  since  has  been  to  take  possession 
of  everything  available  on  the  suspicion  that 
it  might  at  some  time  be  needed  for  Defense. 
This  attitude  should  not  invite  criticism. 
Indeed  only  by  such  means— in  such  a  situa¬ 
tion— could  it  be  guaranteed  that  there  would 
be  sufficient  for  Defense. 

However,  it  seems  to  us  inevitable  that  we 
are  shortly  to  enter  the  third  phase  of  this 
problem.  It  will  be  one  of  balance.  As  we 
see  the  matter,  the  first  phase  lacked  balance 
because  it  was  approached  with  a  determina¬ 
tion  not  to  interfere  seriously  with  “Business 
as  usual”.  The  second  phase  was  one  in  which 
the  objective  was  there  can  be  no  “Business 
as  usual”.  The  third  phase  will  be  one  of 
more  intelligent  balance  in  which  Business,  if 
not  as  usual,  at  least  will  be  recognized  as 
tremendously  important  not  merely  to  the 
civilian  population  but  also  to  the  Defense 
effort  itself. 

Following  this  line  of  thought  we  believe 
the  time  will  shortly  come  when  we  shall  find 
that  priorities  on  many  materials  are  relaxed 
somewhat,  when  instead  of  Government  tak¬ 
ing  everything  it  will  begin  to  give  things 
back. 
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.LET’S  ARGUE _ 

The  Defense  economy  of  the  nation  must 
stand  on  two  sturdy  legs.  One  leg  will  be  the 
military  organization,  the  other  the  civilian 
population.  It  would  be  just  as  unfortunate 
to  have  a  starved  and  destitute  civilian  econo¬ 
my  as  it  would  to  deprive  the  Defense  forces 
of  those  things  without  which  there  can  be 
no  Defense. 

Business— as  we  have  frequently  said— is 
nothing  more,  and  nothing  less,  than  the 
orderly  arrangement  of  the  common  affairs 
of  life.  Like  any  other  organism  it  is  natural 
for  Business  to  fight  to  maintain  its  life.  In 
time  of  transition  such  as  the  present  it  may 
be  expected  that  this  effort  at  self-perpetua¬ 
tion  by  business  will  instinctively  lead  at  hrst 
to  selfish  action.  Business,  however,  is  intelli¬ 
gent  and  as  the  common  good  becomes  more 
clearly  defined  and  the  methods  to  promote 
that  good  develop  to  the  point  where  they 
irresistibly  appeal  to  intelligent  minds,  it  is 
certain  that  business,  no  less  than  the  general 
public,  will  enlist  in  the  government  effort. 

Business,  in  its  service  to  the  public,  is  in 
duty  bound  to  continue  its  service  with  as 
little  in  the  way  of  curtailment  and  interrup¬ 
tion  as  the  circumstances  permit,  and  it  would 
be  fatal  both  to  the  government  cause  and  to 
the  public  if  the  forces  of  business  should 
adopt  a  policy  of  sacrifice  for  sacrifice’s  sake. 
Thus,  it  is  clearly  to  be  expected  both  by 
government  and  business  that  the  latter  will 
use  every  possible  device  to  keep  in  good 
running  order  as  long  as  possible  and  the 
recognition  of  this  fact  should  help  govern¬ 
ment  to  reach  the  balance  which  is  so  greatly 
needed  at  present. 

It  can  be  no  legitimate  purpose  of  govern¬ 
ment  in  the  present  situation  to  deliberately 
kill  business  and  to  promote  unemployment. 
Manufacturers  who  find  themselves  faced  by 
the  necessity  of  closing  their  plants  because 
they  cannot  get  some  such  small  supply  of 
needed  material  as  20  pounds  of  stainless 
steel  wire  are  justified  in  wondering  whether 
the  priorities  are  working  smoothly  and  in¬ 
telligently. 

This  sort  of  thing,  we  are  confident,  is  only 
a  passing  phase  and  one  through  which,  in 
spite  of  the  best  management  of  which  men 
are  capable,  we  must  expect  to  pass  in  so 
gigantic  a  transformation. 

One  thing  which  should  be  impressively 
brought  to  the  consideration  of  those  in 
charge  of  the  Defense  effort  is  that  any  at¬ 
tempt  to  classify  so  called  “essential”  indus¬ 
tries  and  “non-essential”  industries  is  a  dan¬ 
gerous  proceeding.  It  must  be  apparent,  of 
course,  that  in  a  time  of  great  national  danger 


those  industries  which  produce  things  which 
people  can  get  along  without  may  have  to 
suffer  almost  complete  elimination,  in  spite 
of  the  injustices  which  such  a  course  will  visit 
upon  innocent  and  deserving  folks.  That  may 
become  inevitable,  but  it  should  always  be 
remembered  that  while  a  thing  may  be  a 
luxury  to  the  person  who  buys  and  uses  it,  it 
is  no  luxury  to  the  men  and  women  who  earn 
their  living  by  making  it.  In  this  sense  no 
industry  is  “non-essential”.  All  industries  are 
entitled  to  the  utmost  of  consideration  which 
the  conditions  will  permit. 

Until  men  and  women  can  be  transferred 
to  the  industries  upon  which  the  government 
must  now  most  rely  every  effort  should  be 
made  to  keep  them  employed  at  their  regular 
tasks.  This  cannot  be  accomplished  unless 
such  industries  as  employ  them  are  allowed 
the  materials  with  which  to  continue. 

We  believe  a  closer  inventorying  of  gov¬ 
ernment  stock  piles  will  be  made  and  that  it 
will  be  found  that  in  many  cases  the  national 
safety  will  not  be  imperiled  by  an  intelligent 
re-allocation  of  some  things. 

THE  OPPORTUNITY  TO  BUILD  SOUTH 
AMERICAN  TRADE 

The  present  Administration  has  laid  a 
great  deal  of  emphasis  on  the  im¬ 
portance  of  building  a  two-way  trade 
with  the  nations  of  South  America.  Unques¬ 
tionably  it  is  extremely  important  that  this 
should  be  done.  A  “good  neighbor”  policy 
which  embraces  nothing  more  substantial 
than  pleasant  thoughts  can  never  create  a 
bond  between  the  continents  which  can  be 
trusted  to  endure  under  any  sort  of  world 
pressure. 

The  government  has  attempted  to  foster 
trade  betw^een  the  United  States  and  the  na¬ 
tions  to  the  south  of  us  by  various  means, 
among  them  the  appropriation  of  half  a 
billion  dollars  to  encourage  intra-hemisphere 
business. 

All  along,  however,  those  who  have  looked 
at  the  problem  realistically  have  been  obliged 
to  recognize  that  the  surplus  natural  resources 
of  Latin  America  have  been  too  much  like 
our  own  surpluses  to  encourage  much  hope 
that  these  nations  can  be  permanently  weaned 
away  from  Europe.  The  natural  markets  for 
great  quantities  of  wheat,  beef,  hides,  ores 
and  the  other  things  which  South  America 
has  possessed  in  abundance  is  Europe. 

When  the  present  European  war  finally 
comes  to  an  end,  the  countries  of  Europe  will 
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be  a  vacuum  for  these  things  and  will  suck 
horn  South  America  all  these  abundances, 
just  as  they  have  in  the  past.  If  the  war 
should— in  spite  of  all  effort— end  with  a 
Hitler  victory  it  must  be  recognized  that 
Hitler’s  ability  to  take  large  supplies  of  raw 
materials  off  the  hands  of  the  South  Ameri¬ 
cans  undoubtedly  would  tend  to  make  him 
popular  with  them. 

How  can  that  situation  be  met  by  the 
United  States?  It  does  not  seem  possible  or 
practicable  for  us  to  buy  all  of  the  South 
American  surpluses  and,  by  controlling  their 
distribution,  dictate  the  nations  of  Europe 
which  may  hnally  have  them.  Such  a  plan 
would  appear  too  grandiose  even  for  the  pres¬ 
ent  administration  and,  assuming  it  was 
possible,  such  a  selling  agency  arrangement 
might  reasonably  be  expected  to  lead  to  fric¬ 
tion  and  antagonism  on  the  part  of  the  very 
peoples  that  we  desire  to  cement  to  us  with 
bonds  of  mutual  helpfulness  and  understand¬ 
ing. 

In  considering  this  very  real  question  we 
are  indebted  to  Leon  Mandel  who,  in  the 
report  which  he  has  sent  from  South  America, 
and  which  appears  elsewhere  in  this  issue  of 
The  Bulletin,  has  given  us  a  definite  sense 
of  direction.  Mr.  Mandel  makes  it  plain  that 
informed  men  in  the  government  of  Peru  do 
not  desire  to  encourage  the  continuing  ex¬ 
ploitation  of  that  country’s  natural  resources 
by  the  sales  of  raw  materials  abroad. 

Mr.  Mandel  tells  us  these  government 
officials,  and  others  in  the  authoritative 
circles,  look  forward  in  the  hope  of  increas¬ 
ing  the  purchasing  power  of  their  people  by 
the  development  of  manufacturing  in  which 
they  would  utilize  their  own  raw  materials 
to  produce  exportable  surpluses  which  would 
be  of  greater  value  than  the  raw  materials. 

Peru  can  do  this  only  if  she  can  find  cus¬ 
tomers  who  will  buy  these  manufactured 
products.  Who  will  buy? 

Germany  normally  is  a  great  manufactur¬ 
ing  nation.  She  has  had  no  huge  supplies  of 
raw  materials.  Germany  wants  to  manufac¬ 
ture  and  sell  finished  goods.  It  would  appear 
that  if  the  leading  countries  of  South  America 
aspire  to  export  finished  goods  instead  of  raw 
.  materials,  then,  and  then  only,  is  there  a  pos¬ 
sibility  that  a  victorious  Hitler  might  not  be¬ 
come  at  once  the  most  important  customer 
for  the  South  Americans. 

Here,  surely,  is  an  opportunity  for  the 
United  States,  but  is  it  an  opportunity  which 
North  Americans  could  seize  in  a  big  enough 
way  to  meet  the  need?  If  the  United  States 
could  take  the  manufactured  goods  of  these 


countries  it  would  unquestionably  put  us  in  a 
preferred  position,  but  we  have  our  own 
manufacturing  industries  to  think  about.  To 
attempt  to  absorb,  or  to  market,  the  manu¬ 
factured  products  of  South  America  would 
prove  even  a  more  titanic  task  than  to  take  its 
raw  materials. 

What  then  can  be  done?  It  seems  to  us  the 
ultimate  solution  must  be  a  situation  in 
which  the  economies  of  the  South  American 
nations  have  been  built  up  to  a  point  where 
the  people  themselves  consume  the  great  ma¬ 
jority  of  their  own  manufactured  products, 
thus  raising  their  standard  of  living.  The  peo¬ 
ple  of  the  United  States  have  very  successfully 
achieved  this  goal.  Taken  on  an  over  all 
basis  it  is  doubtful  if  the  exportable  surplus 
of  goods  and  services  of  the  United  States 
ever  has  amounted  to  more  than  10  percent. 
Admittedly,  in  certain  things  it  has  been,  and 
still  should  be,  much  greater.  Normally,  for 
example,  we  exported  about  half  of  the  cot¬ 
ton  crop  and  in  certain  lines  of  manufactured 
goods  we  formerly  enjoyed  a  substantial  ex¬ 
port  trade.  Taken  all  together,  however,  we 
have,  to  a  very  great  extent,  worked  for  our¬ 
selves  and  consumed  the  fruit  of  our  own 
labors. 

There  seems  to  be  no  good  reason  why  the 
nations  of  South  America  should  not  progress 
toward  this  same  goal.  It  would  take  years  of 
development  but  the  start  could  be  made  at 
this  time  and  retailers  in  the  LTnited  States 
could  find  a  real  opportunity  in  encouraging 
such  a  process. 

I.eon  Mandel,  in  his  report,  speaks  of  the 
intelligence  and  manual  dexterity  of  the 
Peruvians.  Without  doubt  capital  could  be 
obtained  for  the  promotion  of  certain  fairly 
modest  manufacturing  enterprises  in  Peru  if 
North  American  buyers  would  contribute, 
from  their  knowledge  and  experience,  help 
in  the  important  matter  of  what  things  to 
make  and  how  to  make  them  and  could  assure 
the  Peruvians  of  some  sort  of  satisfactory 
market  in  the  United  States  for  the  first  re¬ 
sults  of  their  production. 

In  any  such  enterprise  the  United  States 
government  should  be  of  real  help.  Mean¬ 
while,  if  the  job  were  intelligently  done  the 
retailers  of  the  United  States  would  be  bene¬ 
fited  by  the  development  of  new  and  profit¬ 
able  purchase  markets  and,  gradually,  from 
producing  for  export,  the  Peruvians— with  in¬ 
creased  purchasing  power— would  turn  to  pro¬ 
duction  for  their  own  use.  The  question,  of 
course,  is  whether  anything  will  be  done 
about  it. 
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Peru  Beckons  to 
North  American  Retailers 


Llamas  in  front  of  the  Domini¬ 
can  Monastery  at  Cuxco. 


Leon  Mandel  Suggests  Encouragement 
of  Manufacturing  by  Peruvians 
for  United  States  Markets 


WE  ARE  particularly  interested — and  we  think  you 
should  be — in  the  report  which  we  give  you  in  the  follow- 
ing  pages  in  the  form  of  a  letter  to  Lew  Hahn  from 
Leon  Mandel,  of  Mandel  Bros.,  Chicago. 

Our  interest  especially  centers  about  the  fact  that  while 
everybody  has  been  talking  about  the  possibility  of  devel¬ 
oping  trade  with  "South  America”  not  much  has  yet 
been  done  and  we  see  in  Mr.  Mandel’s  report  what  we 
think  is  a  partial  explanation  of  the  reason.  Most  of  us 
have  been  thinking  of  "South  America”,  and  the  fact  that 
South  America  is  a  continent  as  large  as  all  of  North 
America  with  more  than  twenty  separate  nations  has  re¬ 
sulted  in  inevitable  confusion.  You  cannot  send  a  buyer 
to  "South  America”.  You  might  send  a  buyer  to  one. 


't  arcade,  fill- 
tkopt,  is 
-portant  shop- 
canftr. 


ifovor**' 


a\l  modof" 


The  Plaza  de  Armas,  central  square  of  Lima,  on  which  all  streets  converge. 


|galloway  photos 
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or  more,  of  the  separate  countries  of  South  America,  but 
to  which  countries  would  you  send  such  a  buyer?  With¬ 
out  specific  information  concerning  the  possibilities  in  some 
particular  country  it  would  seem  quite  hopeless  to  try  it 
at  all. 

Here  it  is  that  the  Mandel  report  should  be  ot  great 
value  because  Mr.  Mandel  has  done  the  preliminary  scout¬ 
ing  and  tells  us — without  prejudice  to  other  South  Amer- 
can  countries — that  in  his  opinion  conditions  in  Peru  are 
more  nearly  ripe  for  North  American  operation  than  those 
in  any  other  Latin  American  nation. 

We  suggest  that  this  Mandel  Report  is  "must”  read¬ 
ing  for  American  retailers.  It  follows : 


the  Peruvian  cai 


Peru  as  a  North  American  Market 

By  Leon  Mandel,  Mandel  Bros.,  Chicago 


^  n  t  r'  j  •  problems.  The  writer  has,  for  the  past  six  months, 

to.  Replace  Former  European  and  On-  Ce„„l 

ental  Markets.  South  American  countries.  In  none  of  these  coun- 

There  has  b«n  growing  for  the  past  several  there  any  evidence  o£  any  ^oup  who  had 

years  a  realisation  that  retailers  in  the  United  “  «udy  of  manufacturing  posstb.lmes  for  retail 

oKav  lai  .  .  j*  u*  u  11  j  saks,  although  the  writer  was  m  contact  with  eovem- 

States  should  promote  studies  which  will  tend  n-  r-  lcl  -  jr 

aiaaviasiav.,.,...., f  f  T  a'  A  *  £  a  ment  officials  in  each  of  the  countries  visited  who 

toward  development  of  Latin- American  manufactur-  u  u  u  •  •  •  i  rut 

• _ lArau  au  1  •  £  17  j  •  1  would  have  been  in  a  position  to  know  of  such  work 

mg.  With  the  closing  of  European  and  Oriental  u  j  •  u  n  ii  i  t  -i  • 

av,ra.i,asaa  a^a-avCa  ’  £  a  '1  u  J"  '  '  u  J  ^ad  it  been  at  all  Well  known.  Likewise,  over  the 

markets,  proht  margins  of  retailers  have  diminished  ,  ,  •  u  u  •  jj-  • 

wo  aLw  wa  a*,v  J  a’  u  J-  J  a  P^ist  several  years  the  writer  has  been,  in  addition  to 
as  the  competition  on  domestic  merchandise  does  not  u  ^  >  n  r  u  u  .  • 

avaswav,;.  aKw^wavCa  a  K  a  1  u  u  ui  *.1.  above  countTies,  in  nearly  all  of  the  other  Latin 

permit  the  profits  to  be  taken  which  are  possible  with  .  .  •  j  u  ^  •  •  u  u 

^  . _  •„  a  A  a-  V  j  u  American  countries  and  the  same  situation  has  ob- 

toreign  impiorts.  As  operating  expienses,  led  by  taxes,  (ajngjj  there 

increase  monthly,  the  need  for  this  wider  profit  ,  „juu  ru  -i 

, _ ^  ^  ^  oa.,  ...  ^  .  It  may  be  recalled  that  because  of  the  particular 

margin  becomes  greater.  The  writer  believes  this  ,  /  ,  ,  .  .  ,  .  ,  ^  -c  u 

•  °  •  a  -  11  u  ij  au  a  £  au  J’  '  familiarity  of  the  writer  with  one  of  these  specifically, 

viewpoint  IS  so  generally  held  that  further  discussion  ,  ,  .  ,  ,  .  K  ’ 

£  au  u  ca  :  u  j  •  j  u  u  u  1  and  because  of  this  country  s  close  proximity  to  the 
oi  the  benefits  to  be  derived  through  such  markets  .t-jo  •  j 

u-  aui-uj-Ta-A  •  •  United  States,  it  was  suggested  as  the  first  experi- 

being  established  in  Latin-America,  is  unnecessary.  i  i  u  r, 

^  mental  laboratory.  Specific  experiments,  however, 

_  ,  a  J  r  n  M  »  proved  that  two  obstacles  encountered  there  could 

2.  Background  and  History  ot  Retailers  not  be  overcome  readily.  First  was  the  close  parity 

Attempts  to  Study  Latin-American  between  its  national  currency  and  the  United  States 
^  .  dollar,  preventing  any  exchange  advantage  to  be  de- 

*  rived.  Second,  and  more  important,  was  the  difficulty 

It  may  be  recalled  that  several  years  ago  the  writer  latent  in  the  labor  situation  and  comparatively  high 
presented  to  the  officers  of  the  N.R.D.G.A.,  among  wage  scale.  Since  these  original  experiments  were 
others,  a  preliminary  sketch  of  what  might  be  done  prevented  from  being  carried  further  by  the  two 
by  retailers  to  open  markets  throughout  Central  and  aforementioned  difficulties,  it  has  been  the  writer’s 
South  America.  The  writer  likewise  made  several  attempt  to  ascertain  whether  these  problems,  as  well 

informal  talks  on  the  subject  and  participated  in  a  as  two  other  problems  commonly  found  in  Latin- 

number  of  conferences  about  this  same  period.  The  American  countries,  could  be  overcome.  First  of  these 
N.R.D.G.A.  ap|X>inted  a  committee  to  investigate  two  further  potential  difficulties  would  be  a  type  of 
these  piossibilities,  functioning  under  a  chairman,  government  either  venal  or  incompetent,  or  both, 
Saul  Cohn  of  the  City  Stores,  and  it  is  believed  this  which  wQuld  automatically  preclude  development  of 
committee  availed  themselves  of  the  professional  ad-  the  kind  desired.  The  se;cond  necessity  is  low-price 
vice  of  certain  former  European  commissionaires.  It  labor  which  is  sufficiently  possessed  of  the  intelligence 
is  likewise  believed  that  the  RcKkefeller  Committee  and  manual  dexterity  required,  to  produce,  under 
had  been  studying  the  problem  in  a  very  cursory  competent  direction  and  with  national  government 
way,  inasmuch  as  the  broad  field  they  cover  precludes  sponsorship. 
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Mandel  in  South  America 

Leon  Alandel  has  been  extremely  interested  in  Latin  America  for  a  number  of  years 
and  has  been  a  constant  advocate  of  trade  relationship  with  the  Central  and  South 
American  countries. 

During  the  last  six  months  Mandel  has  been  travelling  slowly  through  seven  or  eight 
of  the  Latin  American  countries.  He  has  spent  an  appreciable  time  in  each  country 
and  has  not  followed  the  usual  North  American  tourist’s  practice  of  remaining  only  a 
week  or  ten  days  in  one  place  and  then  moving  on  to  the  next  to  repeat  the  same 
procedure. 

Because  of  the  Cuban  nationality  of  his  wife,  and  because  of  the  fact  that  he 
speaks  Spanish  fluently,  he  has  had  entrees  which  are  not  usually  available  to  those  of 
us  from  the  United  States.  His  contacts  have  ranged  from  Presidents  and  Cabinet  Mem¬ 
bers  through  the  small  controlling  groups  which  formulate  the  national  and  economic 
policies  in  nearly  all  of  Latin  America,  whether  the  individual  country  is  known  as  a 
democracy  or  not. 

His  trip  was  made  on  a  chartered  yacht  which  meant  that  he  has  carried  his  home 
with  him,  and  because  of  all  these  unusual  circumstances  his  comments  are  entirely  differ¬ 
ent  than  those  of  the  ordinary  casual  traveler. 


3.  Peru  and  Its  Potentialities. 

The  government  of  Peru  is  today,  and  has  been  for 
the  past  decade,  in  the  hands  of  able  and  intelligent 
citizens  who  are,  for  the  most  part,  not  professional 
politicians.  This  ref>ort  will  not  go  into  the  details 
or  background  of  the  present  president.  Dr.  Prado, 
nor  of  his  predecessor— Oscar  Benavides,  nor  of  the 
various  members  of  the  cabinet.  This  record  is  readi¬ 
ly  available  when  it  is  desired.  It  is  further  suggested 
that  the  International  Petroleum  Company,  a  Stand¬ 
ard  Oil  subsidiary,  now  operating  the  most  im{>ortant 
oil  fields  in  Peru;  the  Cerro  de  Pasco  Mining  Com¬ 
pany,  which  has  operated  here  for  many  years;  and 
the  American  Metals  Company  could  give  informa¬ 
tion  bearing  on  this  p>oint.  Likewise,  the  experiences 
of  the  Frederick  Snare  Engineering  Corp)oration 
would  be  valuable.  This  latter  company  has  op>erated 
for  seven  years,  and  is  still  operating,  the  entire  dock 
system  in  the  Port  of  Callao  with  complete  sup>er- 
vision. 

Peruvian  Currency  and  Labor  Cost 

The  unit  of  Peruvian  currency  is  the  sol  which,  at 
the  present  time,  is  about  6.50  to  the  dollar,  and  the 
buying  pwwer  of  the  sol,  nationally,  is  approximately 
that  of  our  dollar.  Labor  here  is  paid  two  to  three 
soles  per  day  or  between  30  and  40  cents  American 
money.  This  labor  for  the  most  part  is  of  consider¬ 
ably  higher  quality  than  that  encountered  in  certain 
other  Latin-American  countries.  An  example  of  this 
is  the  Snare  Construction  Company,  which  faced 
with  a  labor  shortage  in  even  the  inefficient  man¬ 
power  available  for  the  U.  S.  government  work  which 
it  is  now  doing  in  the  Canal  Zone,  has  drawn  about 
60  to  100  Peruvian  laborers  to  augment  its  staff  and, 
according  to  the  Snare  Canal  Zone  manager,  these 
men  are  now  the  backbone  of  his  organization,  in 
which  they  act  in  all  skilled  and  semi-skilled  capaci¬ 
ties. 


Natural  Resources 

The  national  resources  of  Peru  are  vast  in  raw 
materials  and  their  production  is  limited  only  by  the 
demand,  as  the  world  export  markets,  to  which  they 
formerly  sold,  have,  of  course,  all  practically  vanished. 
Metals,  cotton,  leather,  and  wool  are  all  freely  pro¬ 
duced  and  are  available  for  further  local  industry 
should  it  come  into  being.  The  stability  of  the  Peru¬ 
vian  exchange,  entire  freedom  from  any  form  of  ex¬ 
change  control,  and  free  commerce  in  gold  are  addi¬ 
tional  Peruvian  advantages. 

Must  Increase  Purchasing  Power 

In  a  number  of  conferences  with  Sr.  David  Dasso, 
Minister  of  Finance  in  Peru,  the  writer  feels  that 
certain  facts  have  been  developed  which  should  be 
called  to  the  attention  of  groups  interested  in  retail¬ 
ing  in  the  United  States.  Mr.  Dasso  is  a  graduate  of 
the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  and  was 
for  a  number  of  years  vice-president  of  the  American 
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Locomotive  Company.  He  understands  very  clearly 
the  North  American  psychology  and  obviously,  from 
his  p>osition,  knows  his  own  people  as  thoroughly. 
Mr.  Dasso  feels  the  future  of  Peru,  economically,  de¬ 
pends  on  its  ability  to  increase  the  purchasing  power 
of  its  population. 

The  first  vice-president  of  Peru,  Sr.  Rafael  Larco 
Harrera,  and  Sr.  Morayda,  Minister  of  Public  Works, 
were  also  consulted  by  the  writer  and  they  are  both 
completely  in  accord  with  the  economic  philosophy 
as  expressed  herein. 

Potentialities  for  North  American  Retailers 

Inasmuch  as  further  exploitation  of  its  natural 
wealth  is  now  not  only  undesirable,  but  marketing 
of  that  wealth  is  impossible,  increased  purchasing 
power  thus  becomes  dependent  up>on  establishment  of 
new  industries  within  the  country.  These  industries 
will,  in  the  event  of  growth,  give  increased  employ¬ 
ment  to  an  increasing  number  of  Peruvians.  Because 
of  all  of  the  advantages  outlined  above,  coupled  with 
the  ambition  of  the  Peruvian  Government,  as  ex¬ 
emplified  by  the  above-mentioned  gentlemen,  the 
writer  believes  that  retailers  would  do  well  to  investi¬ 
gate  most  carefully  the  p>ossibilities  that  are  inherent 
in  Peru.  It  is  resf>ectfully  suggested  further  that, 
while  a  general  study  of  South  America  might  show 
that  other  countries  have  equal  advantages  in  certain 
aspects,  that  the  sum  total  of  favorable  factors  is 
probably  greater  in  Peru. 

The  Honorable  Henry  Norweb,  United  States  Am¬ 
bassador  to  Peru,  discussed  the  subject  matter  of  this 
report  with  the  writer.  Mr.  Norweb  is  likewise  in 
complete  accord  with  the  thoughts  expressed. 

One  Country  at  a  Time 

It  is  suggested  that  if  the  f>oint  is  reached  where 
retailers  are  actively  interested  in  possible  South 

American  developments,  it  will  be  found  extremely 
difficult  to  attempt  to  set  up,  or  advise  in  the  setting 

up  of  retail  resources  in  _ 

a  number  of  countries  li 
simultaneously.  In  order 

to  illustrate  this  p>oint,  PRIORITI 

the  exj>eriences  of  stores, 

particularly  department  Retail  inveni 

stores,  in  European  buy-  ahortacea 

ing  could  well  be  re-  snortages 

viewed.  Specifically,  the  retail  Store  ID 

Associated  Merchandising  icies— these  a] 

Corp)oration  program  be¬ 
gun  under  the  able  guid-  lems  that  chal. 

ance  of  Louis  Kirstein,  meut  and  skill 

could  be  taken  as  an 

example.  It  is  believed  They  call  for 

by  the  writer  that  this  thought  and  CO 

operation  was  begun  in  . 

one  country  and  that,  V2.ll  get 

after  the  ground  work  la  n  n  p  a 

had  been  laid  there,  other  ^  •  *  *  *  ' 

offices  were  set  up  con-  JANUAF 

semtively  in  other  conn.  PENNSYL 

tries  in  the  order  of  the 
national  advantages  pre- 


sented  by  those  countries.  The  experiences  gained 
in  the  first  country  were  then  applied  in  the  next 
country  which  was  opened.  And  it  may  be  recalled 
that  one  step  at  a  time  was  taken.  This  was  certainly 
the  case  in  many  of  the  commissionaire  firms  which 
acted  for  other  department  stores  and  whose  growth 
can  be  similarly  traced. 

It  may  not  be  amiss  at  this  time  to  ask  the  ques¬ 
tion  as  to  what  retailing’s  position  would  be  currently 
if  the  effort  put  forth  in  countries  such  as  Poland, 
Hungary,  and  Czechslovakia,  had  been  expended  in 
Latin-America.  The  problems  which  existed  in  the 
development  of  manufacturing  in  these  southern 
countries  can  be  no  greater,  and  probably  are  con¬ 
siderably  less,  than  those  which  most  retailers  exper¬ 
ienced  in  the  early  stages  of  their  European  develop¬ 
ments. 

This  portion  of  the  report  would  be  incomplete 
were  not  some  mention  made  of  the  present  semi-war 
between  Peru  and  Ecuador.  The  writer  spent  nearly 
all  of  the  month  of  July  in  Peru.  There  was  less 
evidence  of  w'ar  here  than  there  was  in  December  in 
the  United  States;  and  this  situation  is  typical  of 
most  of  the  wars  and  revolutions  which  occur  in 
Latin-America.  They  are  highly  publicized  in  the 
newspapers  of  the  United  States  but  in  the  main  play 
a  very  small  part  in  the  commercial  life  of  the  coun¬ 
tries  affected.  In  the  inauguration  of  any  new  enter¬ 
prise,  steps  can  also  be  taken  which  should  protect 
such  enterprise  completely  in  event  of  further  nation¬ 
al  disturbances. 

Conclusions 

1.  I'here  is  a  need  for  the  development  of  new  mar¬ 
kets  in  Latin-America  to  which  retailers  may  turn. 
This  need  has  been  expressed  by  the  retailen 
themselves  and  the  idea  has  been  favored  by  the 
United  States  Government  which,  in  all  proba¬ 
bility,  would  be  most  favorably  inclined  to  co¬ 
operate  with  retailers 
n  in  every  way  possible 
because  of  its  an- 
PRIORITIES...  nounced  policy  of 

Pan-Americanism. 

Retail  inventories,  merchan-  2.  industry  in  Latin- 
, ,  ,  ^  ,  .  America  should  be 

dlse  shortages,  changes  in  stimulated  to  produce 

retail  store  merchandise  pol-  ,  bags,  gloves,  linens, 
t  ..i  «««  'R'x.euK  handkerchiefs,  em- 

icies — these  are  defense  proo-  u  -j  j  j  .a 

broidered  goods,  sil- 

lems  that  challenge  the  judg-  verware,  knitted  wool- 

ment  and  skill  of  retailers.  goods,  woolen 

blankets  and  leather 

They  call  for  collective  goods,  and  similar 

thought  and  concerted  action.  items  formerly  import- 

mi.  from  Europe.  If 

They  will  get  both  at  the  only  for  his  own  self- 

»  .n  TV  »  .  «xvmTTT-i-txTmT,v»T  ioterest,  it  is  essential 

N.R.D.6.A.  CONVENTION  retailer 

JANUARY  12-16  should  use  all  of  his 

HOTEl  PENNSYLVANIA,  NEW  YORK  “Zinar “  dTe“ 

_  {Cont’d  on  page  70) 
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Edgar  J.  Kaufmann  for  Retail  Advisor 
to  Leon  Henderson 


Edgar  j.  kaufmann. 

president  of  Kaufmann’s, 
Pittsburgh,  and  a  member  of 
the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Retail  Dry  Goods  Associa¬ 
tion,  has  just  been  offered  the  post 
of  Retail  Distribution  Advisor  to 
Leon  Henderson’s  Office  of  Price 
Administration. 

Up  to  the  time  of  going  to  press 
there  has  been  no  indication  of 
whether  or  not  Mr.  Kaufmann  in¬ 
tends  to  accept  this  important  ap¬ 
pointment. 

VVe  are  in  position  to  know  that 
this  appointment  has  been  under 
consideration  for  some  time  and 
that  Mr.  Kaufmann  has  had  a 
number  of  conferences  about  it 
with  Mr.  Henderson  during  the 
past  month.  It  is  our  assumption 
that  while  Mr.  Kaufmann  would 
be  glad  to  serve  his  country  and 
his  trade  in  this  situation  he  prob¬ 
ably  wants  to  know  more  of  just 
what  the  job  is  and  its  possibilities 
of  worth  while  service  before  defi¬ 
nitely  committing  himself. 

The  importance  of  the  post,  as 
we  see  it,  lies  in  the  fact  that  it 
would  be  the  first  official  liaison 
between  retailing  and  the  Office  of 
Price  Administration. 

To  have  an  official  representative 
of  retailers  to  interpret  the  govern¬ 
ment’s  requirements  to  the  trade 
and  the  retailers’  position  and 
problems  to  the  government  would 
seem  like  a  distinct  forward  step. 

Kaufmann’s  Background 
Mr.  Kaufmann  is  an  excellent 
choice  for  the 


Edgar  J.  Kaufmann 


The  Job  of  Retail  Consultant 

Although  Mr.  Kaufmann  declined  at  this  time  to 
make  any  personal  statement  in  connection  with  his 
appointment  as  Retail  Consultant  to  Leon  Henderson, 
Administrator  of  the  Office  of  Price  Administration,  he  gave 
his  approval  to  the  following  explanation: 

It  is  not  yet  quite  certain  as  to  what  the  exact  nature  of 
the  work  will  be,  but  it  appears  to  be  the  thought  of  the 
Administrator  that  the  complexity  of  the  problems  affecting 
distribution,  and  the  relation  between  distributors  and 
manufacturers,  are  such  that  it  will  be  most  important  for 
him  to  have  available  at  all  times  an  experienced  retailer 
able  to  review  for  him  plans  which  may  be  develofied  by 
O.P.A.  which  directly  or  indirectly  affect  distribution.  In 
other  words,  Mr.  Kaufmann  as  such  Consultant  will  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  review  what  the  O.P.A.  planning  divisions  have 
done,  what  they  plan  to  do  and  to  create  plans  which  have 
not  been  made,  and  which  appear  to  be  essential  in  carrying 
out  the  purfKDses  of  the  O.P.A. 


position.  We  re¬ 
member,  for  example,  that  some 
years  ago,  before  there  was  any 
social  security  legislation,  the 
N.R.D.G.A.  appointed  an  outstand¬ 
ing  committee  to  consider  the 
possibilities  in  such  legislation. 

Mr.  Kaufmann  was  a  particularly 
active  and  enthusiastic  member  of 
that  committee.  He  showed  a 
strong  sense  of  social  responsibility 
and  had  an  important  part  in  caus¬ 
ing  the  committee  and  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  to  announce  its  support  of 
a  social  security  program.  Inci¬ 
dentally,  it  is  of  interest  to  know  _ 

that  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  plete 
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The  success  of  his  own  great  store 
marks  Mr.  Kaufmann  as  a  thor¬ 
oughly  practical  merchant,  who 
while  sincerely  working  for  govern¬ 
ment  objectives,  will  also  know 
what  retailers  can  and  cannot  do. 
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Britain’s  Retail  Trade  Struggles 
to  Take  Care  of  Its  Own 


FROM  Leonard  H.  Bentall,  President  of  the 
British  Retail  Textile  War  Assistance  Fund, 
come  reports  at  intervals  of  the  progress  of 
the  relief  work  to  which  N.R.D.G.A.  stores 
have  so  willingly  contributed  this  year.  With 
his  latest  letter  Mr.  Bentall  sent  a  sheaf  of 
notes  of  application  and  thanks  from  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  retail  trade  in  England.  Reading 
them,  one  glances  thoughtfully  at  the  quota¬ 
tion  from  Burns  printed  on  Mr.  Eentall’s 


letterhead,  "Man’s  inhumanity  to  man  makes 
countless  thousands  mourn.”  And  then  finds, 
in  a  letter  from  one  small  store  owner,  seventy- 
four  years  old  and  destitute,  this — "One  feels 
that  there  is,  in  spite  of  all  that  is  around  us, 
a  great  deal  of  goodness  in  people  that  comes 
out  in  such  a  time  of  need  as  this,  and  it  gives 
me  courage  and  heart  to  look  up  and  go  on 
again.  .  . .”  Here  are  just  a  few  of  the  stories 
of  war-created  need. 


Highfield,  Wigan 
T  READ  your  letter  to  the  Editor 

of  The  Daily  Telegraph,  with 
new  hope.  Here  is  my  case:— I  had 
a  Catholic  Art  Repository'  and 
Wool  Shop,  in  Bristol.  My  sister 
was  in  the  Drafts  Dept,  of  one  of 
our  Warplane  Works.  She  lived 
at  home  and  helped  me  financial¬ 
ly  to  support  our  mother. 

On  27th  February',  my  sister 
was  killed  by  a  direct  hit  from  a 
bomb  on  the  Drafts  Dept. 

Since  then,  I  have  twice  had  my 
shop  windows  blown  out,  and 
about  five  weeks  ago,  a  time  bomb 
destroyed  the  roof  and  ceilings  of 
the  property. 

I  put  all  my  savings  into  the 
business,  but,  with  the  fall  of 
France,  goods  became  more  and 
more  difficult  to  obtain,  until  I 
was  obliged  to  close  down  at  the 
end  of  June. 

I  have  been  obliged  to  remove 
my  furniture,  and  although  I  have 
not  yet  received  the  a/cs,  the  esti¬ 
mate  given  was  about  ilO  to  il2. 

I  owe  one  firm  £9.  14.  4.  for  goods 
supplied  up  to  the  end  of  the 
quarter,  and  also  £6  odd  to  pay  off 
on  the  note  for  May  and  June 
only,  and  actually  I  have  not  got 
this  sum.  Can  you  help  me  even 
a  little  please?  My  mother  is  over 
80  years  of  age,  and  all  through  the 
winter  I  had  the  extra  expense  of 
taking  her  out  of  Bristol  each 
night,  to  safety. 

I  need  scarcely  remark  on  the 


plight  of  small  shopkeepers  like 
myself,  in  Bristol,  but  my  own  is 
a  genuine  case  of  financial  diffi¬ 
culty  caused  solely  through  an  act 
of  war. 

If  you  can  help  me,  I  will  gladly 
give  any  information  you  require, 
also  send  you  the  a/cs  I  have  men¬ 
tioned,  for  your  perusal. 

1  remain.  Sir, 

Yours  faithfully 

W.  L 


Your  registered  letter  reached 
me  this  morning.  Words  fail  me, 
in  which  to  express  my  gratitude 
to  the  War  Assistance  Committee 
for  their  consideration  of  my  case. 
This  allowance  will  help  me  more 
than  I  can  explain,  after  losing 
practically  all  I  possessed  .  .  . 

.  .  .  With  much  gratitude,  and 
heartfelt  thanks  for  all  you  have 
done  to  help  me. 

Yours  faithfully 
W.  L. 


Crownhill,  Plymouth 

M  Y  sister  and  I  have  had  a  busi¬ 
ness  at  Davenport  as  Milli¬ 
ners  and  Drapers  for  27  years. 

On  April  28th  our  premises  were 
so  damaged  by  blast  that  in  order 
to  save  the  stock  at  all,  we  had  to 
dispose  of  it  to  another  draper. 
In  consequence  we  find  ourselves 
without  occupation  or  a  roof.  We 
have  secured  two  rooms  in  a  farm 


house  but  find  we  are  responsible 
for  rent  of  our  late  business 
premises  until  Lady  Day. 

Our  ages  are  65  and  61  respec¬ 
tively  and  our  total  income  45/- 
weekly.  If  any  help  can  be  rend¬ 
ered  us  we  should  be  grateful  es¬ 
pecially  in  view  of  the  rent  of  /104 
annually.  We  would  mention  that 
our  principal  distributing  houses 
were—. 

Thanking  you  in  anticipation  of 
your  kind  consideration. 

Yours  faithfully 

M.  A.  T. 


Cambridge 

CEEING  a  paragraph  in  The 
Daily  Herald  last  Friday 
thought  I  would  write  you. 

I  have  had  a  small  Drapery 
business.  Gents  and  Ladies  under¬ 
wear,  etc.  for  forty  years  and  just 
managed  to  pay  expenses  and  live 
comfortably.  But  last  September 
my  shop  was  damaged  by  air  raids. 
I  tried  to  carry  on  but  found  it 
impossible  to  continue;  I  have 
been  billeted  at  Cambridge,  hop 
ing  to  be  able  after  the  raid  to  go 
back  and  open  my  shop  again. 
But  last  March  it  was  completely 
wrecked  by  bombing,  my  home, 
stock  and  everything  I  had  was 
ruined.  I  applied  for  the  Old  Age 
Pension  and  was  granted  it,  and 
that  is  the  only  means  I  have  now. 

(Continued  on  page  69) 
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Macy’s  Branch  Unit  Opened 
in  New  York 


Residential  area  store  carries  full  stocks 
in  apparel  and  smaller  home  equipment 


colors  to  minimize  the  effect  of  the 
low  ceiling.  Most  complete  home 
furnishings  stocks  are  in  smaller 
items;  major  items  have  smaller  or 
sample  stocks. 


through  the  two  stores  without 
separation,  is  given  over  to  home 
furnishings,  sporting  goods,  and 
yard  goods.  The  outstanding  de¬ 
sign  note  here  is  the  use  of  gay 


tones  in 


TO  service  Parkchester,  New 
York’s  monster  housing  de¬ 
velopment  in  the  East  Bronx, 
Macy’s  opiened  last  month  its  first 
branch  store.  Its  potential  custom¬ 
ers  number  about  12,000  families. 

Macy’s-Parkchester  occupies  two 
stores— basement  and  street  floor- 
joined  by  an  arcade  which  provides 
passage  from  the  east  to  the  west 
side  of  the  development.  The 
arcade  is  lined  with  plate  glass  win¬ 
dows  which  afford  an  unobstructed 
view  of  the  interiors  on  each  side. 

Making  an  asset  out  of  what 
might  have  been  a  handicap,  Ray¬ 
mond  Loewy  planned  the  long, 
narrow  store  space  into  a  series  of 
shops,  arranged  in  what  he  calls  a 
“production  line”  sequence  for  en¬ 
semble  buying. 

Running  through  all  the  depart¬ 
ments  as  a  coordinating  feature  is 
a  cove  detail  which  varies  only  in 
color  from  one  shop  to  the  next. 
Another  consistent  feature  is  the 
exceptionally  efficient  lighting  fix¬ 
ture.  This  unit  is  a  V-shaped 
trough  of  textured  diffusing  glass 
which  conceals  a  series  of  white 
and  pink-white  fluorescent  tubes. 
Fluorescent  strips  also  light  the 
wall  displays  indirectly. 

Merchandise  carried:  on  the 
upper  floor  of  the  North  Building, 
women’s  apparel  and  accessories. 
On  the  upper  level  of  the  South 
Building,  infants’,  children’s  and 
men’s  apparel  and  accessories,  and 
drugs,  notions,  and  stationery. 

The  lower  level,  running 


wallpaper  in  the  housewares  section,  and  counters 
uered  cove  and  wall  fixtures. 


Red  and  white  polka  dot 
of  natural  oak.  Grey  lacq 


1 

4 

i 

1 
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An  Experiment  in  the  Use  of  a  Self-Help 
System  Manual  for  Salespeople 

By  Ruth  Hays 

Personnel  Director,  The  Cain-Sloan  Company,  Nashville,  Tenn. 


All  stores  require  o£  new  sales¬ 
people  a  good  working 
knowledge  of  salescheck  system. 
They  must  be  able  to  write  sales 
checks  accurately  and  speedily  be¬ 
fore  they  are  permitted  to  go  to 
the  selling  floor  to  meet  custom¬ 
ers.  Errors  in  system  are  tangible, 
involving  merchandise  and  money. 
In  most  cases,  such  errors  result  in 
direct  complaints  from  customers 
and,  in  turn,  demands  from  store 
executives  for  more  thorough  sys¬ 
tem  training.  Consequently,  it  has 
been  the  practice  of  many  stores, 
large  and  small,  to  push  the  system 
training  toward  the  beginning  of 
the  program  in  the  initial  training 
period,  and  to  spiend  more  time  on 
this  than  any  other  subject. 

The  amount  of  time  spent  by 
stores  of  all  sizes  in  system  train¬ 
ing  varies. 

In  Cain-Sloan  Company  —  The 
firm  in  which  this  study  was  made 
is  the  Cain-Sloan  Company,  a  de¬ 
partment  store  in  Nashville,  which 
has  a  population  of  167,415  with 
metropolitan  area  of  241,938. 
There  ^e  68  selling  departments, 
and  the  approximate  yearly  vol¬ 
ume  is  $2,500,000.  The  average 
number  of  regular  employees  is 


about  325.  During  the  year,  about 
52  new  regulars  are  added,  and 
about  250  extras  are  used.  Of  this 
number,  approximately  225  selling 
and  non-selling  employees  must  be 
taught  salescheck  system.  In  a 


store  of  this  number  of  employees, 
it  is  not  always  possible,  except  at 
peak  seasons,  to  teach  system  in 
sizable  groups.  Very  often  the  per¬ 
sonnel  director  must  train  as  few 
as  one  or  two  persons  at  a  time. 


Methods  of  Teaching  Now  in  Use 


'V  HE  classroom  method  —  The 
JL  classroom  method  of  teaching 
system,  ranging  from  large  formal 
classes  to  round  table  discussions, 
has  long  been  the  practice  of 
stores.  As  aids  in  teaching,  some 
have  used  charts,  saleschecks  on 
blackboard,  or  printed  informa¬ 
tion  for  class  as  well  as  reference 
after  class.  Most  stores  have  fur¬ 
nished  practice  salesbooks  for  the 
employee’s  use  in  writing  sales¬ 
checks  during  classes. 

Acceding  to  the  importance  of 
system  training,  and  admitting  the 
facts  that  the  classroom  method  is 
time-consuming  for  new  employees 
and  teacher,  and  that,  at  best,  sys¬ 
tem  is  rather  uninteresting  but  a 
most  important  routine  which 
must  be  mastered,  a  challenge* 
problem  seemed  to  be  that  of  try¬ 
ing  out  a  new  method  of  teaching 
system,  and  of  determining 


EMPLOYEE  RELATIONS... 

the  problem  of  maintaining  employee  morale 
under  defense  emergency  conditions,  is 
one  that  is  challenging  store  executives 
throughout  the  country.  Hear,  in  detail, 
of  the  experience  of  those  who  have  taken 

different  positions  on  this  question - 

at  the 

ANNUAL  N.R.D.G.A.  CONVENTION 
JANUARY  12-16 

HOTEL  PENNSYLVANIA,  NEW  YORK 


whether  or  not  it  was  more  success¬ 
ful  than  the  classroom  method. 

The  self-teaching  manual  meth¬ 
od— Eeiore  this  study  was  begun, 
several  stores  had  already  expressed 
themselves  as  experimenting  with 
the  self-teaching  manual  method  of 
system  training.  Foremost  among 
these  was  the  R.  H.  White  Com¬ 
pany,  Boston. 

An  announcement  was  made  by 
the  R.  H.  White  Company  that 
through  this  method  they  had  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  cutting  system  costs  by 
50  per  cent;  that  training  time  had 
been  cut  one-half;  and  that  system 
errors  had  been  reduced  by  62  per 
cent. 

The  Present  Study 

Purpose  of  study— This  experi¬ 
ment  was  undertaken  because  it  is 
of  paramount  importance  that  a 
personnel  director  in  a  store  of  this 
size  determine  the  method  of  giv¬ 
ing  system  training  that  will  be 
most  effective  and,  at  the  same 
time,  least  expensive  in  time  and 
money.  In  a  personnel  department 
where  there  is  only  one  person,  all 
phases  of  personnel  work,  namely, 
employment,  training,  and  wel¬ 
fare,  must  be  carried  on  by  the 
one  individual.  A  minimum 
amount  of  time  devoted  to  system 
training  would  allow  more  time 
for  merchandise,  sales,  and  fashion 
training.  And  last,  growth  of  the 
store  and  subsequent  changes  in 
system  such  as  the  use  of  books  of 
credit,  charga-plates  and  more 
liberal  part-pay  plans,  have  made 
system  trailing  more  complicated, 
more  time-consuming,  and  more 
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difficult  for  the  new  salesperson  to 
grasp  in  the  length  of  time  allotted 
to  dassroom  discussion  and  prac¬ 
tice. 

Determining  the  best  method  of 
teaching  system  would  enable  the 
personnel  director  to  keep  errors 
at  a  minimum,  control  costs  in¬ 
volved,  and  to  re-budget  training 
time  for  the  new  salesperson,  there¬ 
by  helping  her  to  advance  rapidly 
during  early  employment. 

Plan  of  experiment— The  new 
method  selected  for  the  experi¬ 
ment  was  that  of  self-teaching 
manual.  The  plan  was  to  include 
the  preparation  of  a  complete  self¬ 
teaching  system  manual,  to  give 
the  new  salesperson  advance  as¬ 
signments  in  the  manual  before 
the  subjects  were  taken  up  in 
class,  to  check  on  the  use  of  the 
manuals,  to  review  and  to  discuss 
in  brief  session  anything  not  un¬ 
derstood,  to  test  the  person’s 
knowledge  of  system,  and  to  record 
her  ability  in  handling  system  on 
the  selling  floor. 

The  plan  of  the  experiment  de¬ 
pended  upon  the  compilation  of  a 
complete  self-teaching  manual  for 
the  store,  including  rules  for  em¬ 
ployees  and  salescheck  system.  The 
subject  matter  consisted  of  prac¬ 
tices  in  current  use  at  the  Cain- 
Sloan  Company;  the  method  of 
presentation  was  influenced  by 
suggestions  gained  from  interviews 
with  employees  hired  during  the 
preceding  six  w’eeks  to  two  months; 
and  by  a  study  of  similar  manuals 
of  other  stores. 

In  the  four-months  period  be¬ 
ginning  November  1,  1940,  one- 
half  of  the  new  regular  and  extra 
salespeople  were  trained  by  use  of 


One  of  the  more  important  trends  in  the  training  of 
retail  employees  is  the  growing  experimentation  in  the  use 
of  self-teaching  or  home  study  manuals  which  cover  store 
system  and  operation. 

These  are  designed  either  to  supplement  or  completely 
supplant  formal  classroom  procedures.  In  either  case,  they 
afford  the  trainee  an  opportunity  to  pace  his  learning  of 
system  routine  in  accordance  with  his  personal  needs  and 
requirements. 

Such  a  policy,  since  it  eliminates  long  periods  of  class¬ 
room  instruction,  results  in  both  a  time  and  money  saving 
factor  for  the  store.  In  addition,  it  makes  p)Ossible  the  train¬ 
ing  of  large  groups  of  new  employees  at  one  time— more  than 
could  be  accommodated  by  the  blackboard  and  desk  method. 

Several  firms  have  already  branched  out  in  this  direc¬ 
tion,  including  the  R.  H.  White  Co„  L.  Bamberger  &  Co„ 
R.  H.  Macy,  and  the  May  Co.  of  Los  Angeles. 

The  following  article  is  of  interset  because  it  covers  an 
experiment  in  the  use  of  a  self-help  system  manual  for  sales¬ 
people.  Both  the  study  and  the  experiment  were  conducted 
by  Miss  Ruth  Hays,  Personnel  Director  of  the  Cain-Sloan 
Co.,  Nashville,  and  were  submitted  in  partial  fulfillment  of 
retjuirements  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Science  at  Simmons 
College. 

Miss  Hays’  thesis  has,  of  necessity,  been  briefed  for 
publication  in  The  Bulletin.  This  is  the  hrst  section  of  it; 
the  second  will  appear  in  our  December  issue. 


the  self-help  manual,  and  the  other 
half  of  the  classroom  method.  In 
order  to  obtain  a  comparison  of 
results  secured  by  the  two  methods 
an  examination  was  given  at  the 
completion  of  the  training;  an  an¬ 
alysis  was  made  of  error  records  of 
each  group  of  employees  over  a 
period  of  one  month  following 
employment;  department  heads 
and  heads  of  stock  rated  the  ability 
of  the  new  person  to  handle  sys¬ 
tem;  and  a  record  was  kept  of  all 
expenses  of  manuals,  salary,  and 
training  costs  of  each  method. 


The  Preparation  of  a  Self-Help  System  Manual 

Preliminary  Steps  stores-Ai  the  beginning  c 


OUTLINING  current  system 
practices— The  first  step  in 
compiling  the  self-help  system 
manual  was  to  make  a  complete 
list  of  information  thought  neces¬ 
sary  to  a  salesperson.  This  in¬ 
cluded  both  general  information 
and  current  system  practices.  Pro¬ 
cedures  were  then  written  out  in 
full.  Each  sales  transaction  was 
written  on  a  separate  sheet  for  the 
purpose  of  a  later  arrangement 
into  logical  sequence. 

A  study  of  manuals  of  other 


stores— At  the  beginning  of  this 
study,  letters  w'ere  written  to  a 
number  of  stores  requesting  copies 
of  printed  materials  used  in  initial 
training  of  salespeople.  Manuals 
received  included  three  general 
types;  books  of  general  informa¬ 
tion  and  rules  of  employment; 
books  of  system  instruction  used  as 
texts  in  system  classes;  and  manuals 
used  for  pre-employment  system 
training.  There  were  three  in  this 
last  group.  These  could  definitely 
be  classed  as  self-help  manuals, 
with  a  statement  in  the  introduc¬ 
tion  indicating  the  method  by 


which  the  salesperson  was  to  pro¬ 
ceed  in  her  use  of  the  information. 
A  study  of  these  manuals  offered 
many  suggestions  on  outline  and 
arrangement  of  contents,  style  of 
writing,  size  of  booklet  and  layout. 

Interviews  with  newest  sales¬ 
people— It  was  the  aim  of  the  per¬ 
sonnel  department  to  write  the 
manual  with  the  self-help  of  the 
new  person  in  mind  at  all  times. 
Therefore,  help  was  sought  from 
salespeople  who  had  been  in  the 
employ  of  the  store  from  6  to  8 
weeks.  Although  these  salespeople 
had  been  trained  by  the  classroom 
method,  they  were  able  to  offer 
valuable  suggestions  from  their  ex¬ 
perience  in  handling  system. 

Upon  the  salespterson’s  arrival  in 
the  training  office  for  the  interview, 
the  conversation  w'as  opened  as 
follows: 

“Now  that  you  are  a  full- 
fledged  salesperson  and  are 
well  grounded  in  the  use  of 
saleschecks,  we  want  you  to 
help  us  profit  by  your  experi¬ 
ence.  We  are  writing  a 
manual  for  the  use  of  new 
salespeople  and  we  want  to 
make  it  as  helpful  as  possible. 

(Continued  on  page  20) 
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Say,  January  s  just  like 

a  second  Christmas!” 


Yes,  you’ll  think  it’s  Christmas  all  over  again  when  you  see 
the  mar\’elous  towel  buys  at  the  Cannon  White  Sales  . . . 
such  bargains  you  can  plan  whole  new  bathrooms 
right  on  the  spot!  You’ll  fall  in  love  with  this  brilliant 
array  .  .  .  thirsty  beauties  that  are  softly 
caressing  to  both  tender  skins  and  sensitive  budgets. 
And  by  insisting  on  that  all-important  Cannon  label 
at  your  White  Sales,  you’ll  be  following  the 
judgment  of  the  majority  of  America’s  home-makers 
who  look  for  it  whenever  they  buy  towels. 
Cannon  Mills,  Inc.,  New  York  City. 


BEST  OF  ALL,  you  can  buy  new  Cannon  towels  In 
matched  sets  to  give  your  bathroom  that  well- 
groomed  lookl  Above,  “Classic"  pattern:  bath 
towel,  face  towel,  wash  cloth,  $2.  Bath  mat.  mon- 
ogramming  extra.  Cannon  towels  from  29c  to  12. 


THIS  ADVERTISEMENT  APPEARS 

American  Heme  ....  January  Issue,  out  Dec.  25.  1941  Ladies'  Home  Jonrnal 

Better  Homes  and  Gardens  January  Issue,  out  Dee.  24,  1941  Life . 

Good  Housekeepin9 .  .  .  January  Issue,  out  Dee.  26,  1941  McCali's  .... 


.  January  Issue,  out  Dee.  26,  1941 
.  January  5  issue,  out  Jan.  2,  1942 
.  January  Issue,  out  Jan.  1,  1942 


Loom!  That  swish  you  hear  is  the  17-million-cylinder 
Cannon  White  Sale  campaign  slipping  into  gear.  And 
man,  how  it’s  going  to  move  when  all  those  pages  (like 
the  one  opposite)  start  traveling  right  after  Christmas! 
Climb  in...  there’s  a  non-stop  year  in  store  for  you, 
because  this  is  only  the  beginning  of  a  full-powered 

i 

promotional  Cannon  program.  The  19th  anniversary  of 
big-time,  year-round  Cannon  advertising!  Tune  up  your 
plans  to  the  pace.  All  the  lights  are  green.. . let’s  go! 


-_L. 


We  should  like  your  ideas  on 
several  questions.” 

The  questions  included  the  fol¬ 
lowing: 

1.  After  your  training  on  system, 
did  you  feel  capable  of  handl¬ 
ing  all  transactions  without 
help? 

2.  How  much  help  did  you  have 
to  ask:  (a)  on  the  first  sales- 
check  (b)  most  difficult  sales- 
checks  such  as  part-pays,  ex¬ 
changes,  etc.  (c)  other  checks? 

3.  What  were  your  greatest  diffi¬ 
culties? 

4.  Did  the  system  as  you  learned 
it  cover  all  situations  that  you 
have  encountered  so  far? 

5.  What  things  have*^you  needed 
to  know? 

6.  When  you  attended  class  did 
you  find  it  easy  or  difficult  to 
follow  explanations  and  grasp 
situations  in  which  each  sales- 
check  was  to  be  used? 

7.  Did  you  ask  to  take  saleschecks 
home  with  you  for  study? 

8.  Do  you  think  you  could  have 
learned  the  system  more  thor¬ 
oughly  by  doing  so? 

The  interview'  resulted  in  several 

additions  and  changes  being  writ¬ 


ten  into  the  manual.  They  also 
indicated  transactions  which  were 
most  difficult  for  the  new  salesper¬ 
son,  and  procedure  on  which  em¬ 
phasis  should  be  placed. 

Writing  the  Manual 

Style  of  writing— In  preparing 
the  manual,  two  ideas  were  kept  in 
mind  at  all  times.  First,  that  it  was 
necessary  to  make  the  manual  com¬ 
plete  and  self-sufficient  as  a  self¬ 
teaching  tool,  with  the  salesperson 
progressing  on  her  own  initiative. 
Second,  that  it  must  be  written 
systematically,  so  that  the  salesper¬ 
son  would  be  able  to  commit  to 
memory  the  various  rules,  thereby 
leaving  her  thoughts  free  for  mer¬ 
chandise  and  selling,  once  she  had 
been  placed  in  a  selling  depart¬ 
ment.  In  order  to  accomplish  these 
aims,  five  definite  standards  w'ere 
kept  in  mind. 

Great  care  was  taken  in  making 
the  manual  as  simple  as  possible. 
No  terms  such  as  salescheck, 
charga-plate,  tally,  and  coupon 
book  were  used  w'ithout  first  hav¬ 
ing  supplied  either  a  description 
or  picture  of  the  article  or  form. 

The  direct  method  of  stating  in¬ 


formation  was  used.  Examples  of 
this  are  as  follow-s:  “On  the  first 
day  you  work,  you  will  be  given  a 
salesbook,  a  sales  number,  and  a 
department  number  by  the  Person¬ 
nel  Department”;  “Use  this  check 
when  a  customer  wishes  to  pay  ra«ih 
for  her  purchase  and  have  it  sent”. 

A  third  standard  was  that  of 
briefness.  Only  information  per¬ 
taining  directly  to  the  salesperson’s 
duties  in  a  transaction  were  in¬ 
cluded.  Information  as  to  what 
actually  becomes  one  of  the  parts 
of  the  salescheck,  reasons  why 
transactions  are  written  in  a  cer¬ 
tain  manner,  and  description  of 
consequences  resulting  from  errors 
were  omitted. 

Clearness  and  conciseness  were 
attempted  through  the  use  of  short 
sentences;  through  identifying  a 
space  on  the  salescheck  by  its  cor¬ 
rect  name,  as  for  example:  “Write 
‘take’  in  the  ‘Sent  to’  space”;  and 
through  listing  the  information  in 
outline  form. 

Last,  an  effort  w'as  exerted  to 
make  the  manual  complete  as  far 
as  the  salesperson’s  part  in  sales¬ 
check  system  is  concerned.  The 
manual  includes  all  transactions 
and  was  made  up  of  actual  sales¬ 
checks,  correctly  written,  illustrat¬ 
ing  each.  As  in  an  actual  sales- 
fjook,  a  tally  was  included  and  each 
sales  recorded.  The  serial  number 
on  all  saleschecks  in  any  given 
manual  is  the  same,  and  the  sales¬ 
check  numbers  are  consecutive. 

Contents  and  arrangements— Iht 
introduction  was  considered  next 
to  procedures  in  importance,  for 
on  this  depended  the  salesperson’s 
use  of  the  manual.  Since  an  ex¬ 
pression  of  welcome  and  of  mutual 
interest  between  store  and  em¬ 
ployee  was  to  be  expressed  at  the 
time  of  assignment  of  work  in  the 
manual  and  later  in  the  classroom, 
repetition  of  it  w'as  omitted  here. 

Each  transaction  was  described 
with  a  model  salescheck  illustrat¬ 
ing  it.  A  problem  followed,  and 
the  salesperson  was  instructed  to 
write  this  on  the  enclosed  sales- 
Ixrok.  At  the  back  of  the  manual 
there  was  a  general  review',  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  group  of  miscellaneous 
problems. 

Putting  Manual  in  Final  Form 

Correction  by  the  office— The 
manual  was  written  by  the  person- 
(Continued  on  page  34) 


Clarence  Craven,  ringmaster  for  the  National  Horse  Show,  greets  models  wear¬ 
ing  New  York  creations  to  the  opening  of  the  Show  in  Madison  Square  Garden. 
Eight  fashion  promenades  sponsored  by  the  New  York  Dress  Institute  were 
highlights  of  the  Horse  Show  this  year. 
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In  the  field  of  rayon  merchandise,  store  executives  were 
once  all  too  familiar  with  the  legend,  “Let  the  buyer  beware.” 
A  rayon  garment  might  give  satisfactory  service— or  it  might 
not.  There  was  no  entirely  reliable  way  of  distinguishing 
good  from  not-so-good. 

Today,  things  are  different. 

In  the  case  of  women’s  rayon  fashions,  for  example,  the 
Crown*  Tested  tag,  in  itself,  is  sufficient  assurance  of  tested 
quality  and  the  wearability  of  the  fabric.  Buyers  know  that 
it  can  be  trusted— and  so  do  their  customers. 

Again  and  again,  the  tag  has  proved  its  worth.  Let  it  work 
for  you!  Your  dress  sources  can  supply  Crown  Tested  tags. 


AMERICAN  VISCOSE  CORPORATION 


Worl^ s  Largest  Producer  of  Rayon  Yarn  •  Sales  Offices:  350  Fifth  Ave.,  N.  Y.  Attractive,  practical  Crown  Tested  tag  for  worn- 

Providence,  R.  I.;  Charlotte,  N.  C;  Philadelphia,  Pa.  en’s  rayon  fashions  wholesaling  at  $6.75  and  over. 


Copr.  1941— AaMicaa  ViseoM  G«cp« 
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Marked  increase  in  home  sewing  and  piece  goods 
sales  reported,  notably  in  low  to  middle  grade  price 
lines,  as  women  find  ready-made  costs  rising. 


WHILE  the  records  show  a 
progressive  decline  in  vol¬ 
ume  sales  and  relative  im- 
jaortance  of  the  Piece  Goods  Divi¬ 
sion  in  the  average  retail  store  dur¬ 
ing  recent  years,  many  yard  goods 
merchandisers  and  group  buying 
office  officials  are  of  the  opinion 
that  this  department  is  very  defi¬ 
nitely  “on  the  way  back”,  and  they 
offer  much  supjwrting  evidence 
for  the  correctness  of  their  judg¬ 
ment. 

In  the  first  place,  they  quote 
rapidly  growing  sales  figures  from 
the  sewing  machine  producers, 
with  a  corresponding  expansion 
among  the  pattern  makers.  Ad¬ 
mitting  that  the  accelerated  vol¬ 
ume  of  yard  goods  sales  is  largely 
confined  to  medium  and  popular 
priced  lines,  these  store  men  and 
resident  office  buyers  insist  that 
there  is  an  unmistakable  trend  to¬ 
ward  better  quality  goods,  assert¬ 
ing  that  the  “trash”  of  former  sea¬ 
sons  is  now  “definitely  out.” 

Prices  have  of  course  advanced 
—on  an  average  of  from  5%  to 
20%— but  these  increases  are  not  in 
proportion  to  gains  in  other  mer- 


Ey  Edward  Hoyt 

chandise,  it  is  said.  There  have 
been  isolated  instances  of  exorbi¬ 
tant  price  increases,  but  these  “un¬ 
reasonable”  cases  have  usually  in¬ 
volved  “low-end  merchandise”, 
buyers  explain.  And  this  is  the 
merchandise,  they  further  state,  in 
which  the  consumer  is  manifesting 
the  least  interest.  The  problem  of 
vanishing  silks  does  not  seem  to 
concern  these  piece  goods  men,  for 
they  point  out  that  the  wealth  of 
attractive  and  wearable  rayon 
cloths  has  been  pushing  silks  out 
of  the  volume  field  for  some  time- 
even  before  the  ban  on  silk  was 
effected,  in  mid-summer,  by  the 
government. 

One  well-known  buying  office 
executive  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that 
in  his  large  group  of  stores,  located 
in  the  larger  centers  of  every  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  country,  the  increase  in 
piece  goods  sales  during  the  past 
year  has  been  “phenomenal,”  put¬ 
ting  the  average  volume  gain  at 
40%  to  50%,. 

Wools  and  spun  rayons  that 
simulate  wool  are  of  major  impor¬ 
tance  as  this  is  written,  but  the 
chief  reliance  of  continued  expan¬ 


sion  in  yard  goods  divisions  is  in 
straight  rayons  and  rayon  mixtures, 
he  declares. 

More  Home  Sewers 

Fabric  merchandisers  state  that 
there  are  more  women  sewing  now 
than  at  any  previous  period  in  the 
country’s  history.  “There  is  a  vast 
new  generation  of  sewers”,  one  offi¬ 
cial  said,  adding  that  they  are  re¬ 
ceiving  more  valuable  helps  from 
store  yard  goods  people  and  pat¬ 
tern  companies  than  ever  before. 

A  comparison  was  made  between 
a  wool  dress  on  display  in  a  promi¬ 
nent  New  York  store  and  the  “vast¬ 
ly  superior”  garment  that  any  re¬ 
sourceful  woman  could  make  her¬ 
self  with  a  total  expenditure  of 
not  more  than  five  dollars.  The 
dress  in  question  showed  clearly 
that  the  manufacturer  had 
“skimped”  everywhere  he  could. 
The  five-dollar  investment  in  the 
home-made  article  includes  ample 
yardage  of  a  high  quality  pure 
wool  cloth. 

Some  Exceptions 

This  optimistic  view  of  reviving 
piece  goods  activity  is  not  shared 
by  all  store  men,  and  yard  goods 
sp>ecialists  counter  with  the  state¬ 
ment  that  many  store  heads  are  so 
“ready-to-wear-minded”  that  they 
cannot  or  will  not  recognize  the 
profit  fx>ssibilities  in  piece  goods. 
The  “dry-goods-minded”  retailers, 
on  the  other  hand,  are  capitalizing 
on  the  growing  trend,  it  is  claimed. 

Furthermore,  it  is  jX)inted  out 
that  in  those  departments  that  spe¬ 
cialize  only  in  very  high  priced 
goods,  the  improvement,  if  any, 
has  been  very  slight,  because 
women  of  ample  means  have  not 
suddenly  taken  up  home  sewing  or 
turned  to  made-to-order  garments 
because  of  increasing  apparel 
prices.  The  most  striking  piece 


THE  STORE  AND 
ITS  CUSTOMERS... 

A  big  Job  of  consumer  education  lies 
ahead.  Stores  must  "sell"  the  consumer 
on  the  demands  of  the  Defense  Economy, 
and  must  enlighten  the  public  on  the 
vagaries  of  wholesale  market  prices# 
Don't  miss  the  discussion  on  this 
subject  at  the 

N.R.D.G.A,  CONVENTION 
JANUARY  12-16 

HOTEL  PENNSYLVANIA,  NEW  YORK 
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The  Story  of  the  Needle  and  the  Tank 


The  needle  said  to  the  tank:  ^^Because  of 
you,  I  am  busier”. 

“Why? — Why?”  asked  the  tank. 

“Because  of  you,”  said  the  needle,  “and  be¬ 
cause  of  your  brothers  in  the  air,  the  heavy 
bombers  and  the  fighting  craft,  and  because  of 
machine  guns  and  cannon,  and  higher  taxes, 
and  all  sorts  of  priorities  I  am  as  busy  as  a  bee.’^ 

“Why?”  asked  the  tank. 


“Because,"  said  the  needle,  'ihere  is  a  new  Defense  Economy 
in  the  land— and  Home  Budgets  are  curtailed.” 


^And,  so  what?^^  said  the  tank. 


“Ah!”  replied  the  needle,  “If  you  must  know, 
more  and  more  smart  women,  alert  to  the  ne¬ 
cessity  for  stretching  their  budgets,  are  making 
more  and  more  of  their  own  clothes,  and  their 
children's  clothes.  That's  why  I  am  so  busy 
now”,  concluded  the  needle. 


Piece  Goods  Buyers— 


You  know  that  the  rise  in  sales  is  here.  You  know 
that  tanks  do  have  much  to  do  with  patterns  and 
piece  goods  sales.  You  know  that  the  fastest  sell¬ 
ing  patterns  in  your  stock  are  Simplicity  Patterns. 
You  know  that  Simplicity  Patterns  will  sell  more 
yardage  for  you  than  all  other  patterns.  Go  after 
this  rapidly  increasing  pattern  and  piece  goods 
business  NOW! 


There  will  be  More  and  More  Home 
Dressmaking  because  of  National  Defense 


1.  Advertise  piece  goods  more.  2.  Feature  Simplicity  Patterns 
on  your  floor  and  in  your  windows.  3.  Get  more  windows  for 
your  new  fabrics.  4.  Tie  in  with  Simplicity’s  school  promo¬ 
tion  program  and  lead  this  additional  pattern  and  piece 
goods  business  into  your  store. 


200  MADISON  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


WORLD’S  LARGEST  PATTERN  COMPANY  -  SIMPLICITY  IS  AMERICA’S  FASHION 


goods  increases  are  brought  about 
by  the  decision  of  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  women  in  the  moder¬ 
ate  income  brackets  to  assure  them¬ 
selves  of  attractive  and  ample  ward¬ 
robes  through  their  owm  home 
sewing  efforts. 

New  Methods  Forecast 

Fabric  fashion  authorities  are 
stressing  the  need  of  less  price  ap¬ 
peal  and  more  “intrinsic  value”  in 
the  merchandising  of  piece  goods. 

It  is  expected  that  there  will  be 
fewer  spetacular  sales  offerings  and 
more  educational  selling,  to  con¬ 
vince  the  prospective  customer  of 
the  numerous  yard  goods  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  substituting  home¬ 
made  quality  garments  for  higher 
priced  but  less  worthy  ready-made 
clothes. 

There  is  every  indication  that 
there  will  be  much  less  stress  on 
special  price  merchandise,  and  • 
more  attention  given  to  worth¬ 
while  merchandise  in  regular  price 
lines. 

While  the  trend  toward  more  in¬ 
formative  labeling  continues  as 
strong  as  ever,  retailers  (and 
wholesalers)  have  been  amazed  at 
the  apparent  indifference  of  the 
consuming  public  to  the  new  VV^ool 
Products  Labeling  Law,  which  be¬ 
came  effective  in  July.  The  pro¬ 
ducing  and  distributing  trades  had 
been  busy  preparing  for  this  new 
law  for  months  prior  to  its  effective 
date,  and  had  anticipated  many 
difficulties  which  have  not  mate¬ 
rialized.  This  apathy,  fabric  men 
say,  comes  more  as  a  surprise  than 
a  relief,  although  they  are,  of 
course,  glad  to  be  spared  the  head¬ 
aches  they  had  feared  before. 

Everything  About  Cotton 

American  Cotton  Handbook^ 
By  G.  R.  Merrill,  A.  R.  Macor- 
mac,  and  H.  R.  Mauersberger. 
American  Cotton  Handbook 
Co.,  303  Fifth  Avenue,  New 
York,  N.  Y.  $4.80.  1124  pp. 

This  new  1124-page  book  is 
believed  to  be  the  first  at¬ 
tempt  in  many  years,  to  consoli¬ 
date  between  two  covers,  all  the 
latest  practical  information  on  the 
historic,  economic,  social,  technical 
and  chemical  phases  of  the  cotton 
growing,  manufacturing,  and  pro¬ 


cessing  industry  in  the  United 
States. 

VV'^ritten  in  simple,  impartial 
language  which  even  the  layman 
can  readily  understand,  the  book 
reflects  present-day  American  mass- 
production  technique  in  the  grow¬ 
ing  of  cotton,  its  conversion  into 
\arns  and  fabrics  and  the  chemical 
processing  of  these  materials  into 
fashionable  and  merchantable 
piece  goods. 

The  three  authors  are  practical 
and  technical  men  who  have 
achieved  considerable  recognition 


in  the  textile  field.  One  is  Gilbert 
R.  Merrill,  Professor  of  Textiles  in 
charge  of  the  Department  of  Cot¬ 
ton  Yarns  and  Knitting  at  Lowell 
Textile  Institute.  Another  is  Dr. 
.Alfred  R.  Macormac,  .Associate 
Professor  of  Textile  Chemistry  and 
Dyeing  at  Alabama  Polytechnic  In¬ 
stitute,  of  .Auburn,  .Ala.  .And  the 
third  is  Herbert  R.  Mauersberger, 
for  the  past  seventeen  years  in 
charge  of  the  Evening  Textile 
Courses  at  Columbia  University, 
technical  editor  of  Rayon  Textile 
Monthly. 


Spring  Woolen  Colors 

SOFT  gentle  tones  having  a 
subtle  antiqued  quality  make 
up  the  smart  group  of  Early  Ameri¬ 
can  Pastels  featured  in  the  1942 
Spring  VV^oolen  collection,  just 
issued  to  members  of  The  Textile 
Color  Card  Association  in  confi¬ 
dential  advance  swatch  form. 
These  dusty  muted  shades,  whose 
names  suggest  the  quaint  charm  of 
early  Colonial  days,  comprise  Col¬ 
onial  Cream,  Faded  Coral,  Needle¬ 
point  Blue,  Antique  Pink,  Mig¬ 
nonette  Green,  Golden  Buff,  Old 
Turquoise,  Candlelight  Yellojo, 
Sweet  Lavender,  Sampler  Blue, 
Moss  Rose  and  Pastel  Grege. 

Playing  up  the  gayer  vacation 
and  travel  theme  are  the  lively 

New  Textbook  on 

Retailing:  Principles  and 
Methods,  by  Delbert  j.  Dun¬ 
can  and  Charles  F.  Phillips 
Publ:  Richard  D.  Irwin,  Inc., 
Chicago.  (1941.  1072  pp. 

$4.00) . 

The  authors  have  tried  to 
place  emphasis  on  three  mat¬ 
ters  frequently  minimized  in  text 
books  on  retailing.  First,  an  effort 
has  been  made  to  bring  the  small 
and  medium-sized  store  into  proper 
perspective.  The  availability  and 
abundance  of  material  in  large  re¬ 
tail  stores,  together  with  the  fact 
that  the  better  retailing  practices 
are  frequently  found  in  such  or¬ 
ganizations,  has  led  others  to  give 
their  attention  to  the  smaller 
stores. 

Second,  an  attempt  has  been 
made  to  impress  the  reader  with 
the  fact  that  the  present  day  re- 


Cbarted  by  T.  C.  C. 

carefree  Vagabond  Colors,  which 
are  expected  to  “go  places”  in  the 
smart  sports  world.  These  vibrant 
hues  inspired  by  our  own  fascinat¬ 
ing  summer  playgrounds,  as  well 
as  those  of  our  good  neighbor 
north  of  the  border,  are  Canyon 
Rust,  Taho  Blue,  American  Gold, 
Mountain  Rose,  Rancho  Green, 
North  American  Blue,  California 
Lime,  Rocky  Red,  Banff  Green, 
Florida  Orange,  Desert  Purple  and 
Canada  Red. 

In  commenting  on  the  signifi¬ 
cant  basic  color  movements  for 
spring,  Margaret  Hayden  Rorke, 
managing  director  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion,  placed  much  fashion  empha¬ 
sis  on  the  cream  to  light  brown 
range. 

Retailing  Appears 

tailer  needs  to  know  much  more 
than  just  how  to  operate  his  store 
—he  needs  to  have  an  understand¬ 
ing  of  developments  taking  place 
in  the  field,  of  changes  in  buying 
habits,  and  the  necessity  of  adjust¬ 
ing  store  policies  and  methods  to 
changing  conditions. 

Third,  an  attempt  has  been 
made  to  delineate  the  possibilities 
and  qualifications  for  various  kinds 
of  jobs  in  retailing,  so  that  the  stu¬ 
dent  will  be  enabled  to  know 
whether  he  desires  to  enter  this 
field. 

The  coverage  of  subject  matter 
is  unusually  broad  and  will  ap 
pieal  to  the  store  employee  who  is 
desirous  of  advancement  within 
his  own  organization  as  well  as 
college  students  who  are  preparing 
to  make  retailing  their  vocation. 

'  '  'T'  T  n 
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As  We  Look  Forward  To  Spring,  1942 

Our  world  has  changed  since  we  last  introduced  a  Spring  line  of  Kaycraft  Fabrics.  America  is 


KAYCIAFT  COTTONS 
TOR  SPRING,  1942 

Once  ffloreW.  E.  McKay  imro- 
ducw  a  MW  liM  of  Kaycrafc 
Conom  ihac  explom  mw  by¬ 
way,  in  (he  land  of  style.  New 
colors  with  the  sang  and 
sparkle  of  a  cocknil.  New 
rrarures  that  invite  breathless 
enthusiasm.  New  patterns 
with  the  gayety  and  life  of  a 
»nra.  And  all  Kaycraft  Cor¬ 
reas,  as  usual,  feature  the 
****!’*’  ***“  promote  service- 
■btlity,  washabiliry  and  con- 
•amer  sarisfaaion. 


faced  with  new  problems,  new  demands,  new  situations.  We  must  fit  our  requirements  in  with 
those  of  the  country-at-large  ...  we  must,  in  many  cases,  bow  to  a  superior  need.  But  we  shall 
endeavor  to  satisfy  the  requirements  of  our  loyal  clientele  to  the  very  limit  of  our  abilities.  That 
is  our  primary  endeavor  .  .  .  that  rates  "AlA  priority”  in  our  program  for  the  coming  season! 

W.  E.  McKAY  &  COMPANY,  INC.  •  86-88  WORTH  STREET  •  NEW  YORK 
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Rayon  and  nylon  combinations  create  returns  problem  for 
stores — Need  for  accurate  knowledge  of  yam  character¬ 
istics  greater  than  ever — ^News  about  nylon  and  cotton 

By  Pearl  Berry 


Members  of  hosiery  depart¬ 
ments  should  read  Lew 
Hahn’s  special  bulletin  to 
members  in  which  he  discusses  one 
of  the  serious  hosiery  problems  of 
the  moment.  Mr.  Hahn  sp>eaks  of 
the  problem  to  stores  which  has 
developed  from  the  use  of  rayon 
welts  and  feet  on  nylon  stockings. 
Since  nylon  dries  far  more  quick¬ 
ly  than  rayon,  and  the  tensile 
strength  of  rayon  is  weakened 
when  wet,  this  combination  is 
proving  unsatisfactory,  resulting  in 
a  high  jjercentage  of  customer  re¬ 
turns.  It  was  pointed  out  that  even 
when  rayon  seems  dry  to  the  touch 
it  is  still  weak  and  may  burst  as 
soon  as  strain  is  put  upK>n  it. 

Mr.  Hahn  recommends  that  the 
public  be  informed  when  buying 
this  type  of  hosiery  that  unusual 
care  should  be  given  to  it;  that 
customers  be  informed  through  ad¬ 
vertising,  packing  and  at  point  of 
sale  how  to  take  care  of  such  hose. 

Overcoming  Difficulties 

A  technician  whose  chief  interest 
is  the  manufacture  of  rayon  stock¬ 
ings  tells  your  rejwrter  that,  in  his 
opinion,  rayon  should  never  be 
used  in  the  feet  of  stockings,  not 
even  in  stockings  constructed  of  all 
rayon  yarn.  Apart  from  the  wash¬ 
ing  problem,  he  says,  all  feet  give 
off  a  certain  amount  of  moisture 
which  rayon  cannot  withstand.  All 
moisttu'e  weakens  rayon  and  leads 
to  customer  dissatisfaction  which 
he  does  not  want  to  see  de¬ 
velop.  Rayon  welts,  he  tells  us, 
should  never  be  knit  directly  on 
nylon  and  he  offers  two  suggestions 
for  overcoming  the  present  diffi¬ 
culty.  One  is  to  put  in  a  course 
of  cotton  between  the  rayon  and 
the  nylon,  and  the  other  is  to  over¬ 
lay  four  or  five  courses  of  rayon  on 


the  nylon.  In  this  way  a  bulwark, 
he  says,  is  formed  between  the  two 
yams  and  sudden  strain  is  relieved 
between  a  strong  yarn  and  a 
weaker  one.  Rayon  welts,  he  says, 
should  be  made  of  125  denier  yarns 
of  high  twist. 

Some  manufacturers  tell  us  that 
they  are  including  washing  instruc¬ 
tions  in  packing  their  rayon  and 
rayon  combination  hose.  One 
manufacturer  tell  us  that  he  is  us¬ 
ing  a  transfer  on  the  welt  worded, 
“Do  not  wear  until  thoroughly 
dry.” 

*  •  * 

From  time  to  time  in  the  last 
few  years  we  have  heard  rumors 
about  Chinese  yarns.  The  latest  is 
that  there  is  some  in  this  country 
which  might  be  used  for  welts  and 
feet  of  hose.  One  of  oiu-  largest 
silk  houses  tells  us  there  are  a  few 
thousand  pounds  available  which 
might  be  used,  but  our  informant 
does  not  consider  Chinese  silk  of 
any  real  imp>ortance  to  the  hosiery 
industry  because  its  value  in  such 
manufacture  is  not  proven,  and 
anyway,  the  likelihood  of  getting 
more  imf)orted  in  the  near  future 
is  uncertain. 

TESTING  NEEDED 

At  no  time  in  hosiery  history 
^  has  it  been  so  necessary  for 
hosiery  buyers  to  know  so 
much  about  yarns  as  at  the  present 
time.  And,  at  this  writing,  the  in¬ 
formation  they  want  is  still  hard 
to  get  from  manufacturers  largely 
because  of  insufficient  wearing  tests 
to  prove  practicality  of  certain 
twists  and  yarn  combinations. 
While  laboratory  tests  can  give  ac¬ 
curate  repKjrts  of  tensile  strengths, 
human  wear  tests  are  essential  in 
the  final  analysis,  and  that,  buyers 
tell  us,  does  not  mean  a  hundred  or 


so  reports  of  factory  workers.  What 
buyers  want  is  consumer  reaction- 
what  will  happen  if  carelessly  han¬ 
dled— when  in  contact  with  badly 
cared  for  toenails,  chapped  heeli 
and  other  hazards  hosiery  is  sub¬ 
jected  to  by  the  general  run  of  the 
public.  Such  tests  take  time  and 
buyers  are  feeling  their  way  ca^^ 
fully  in  the  wholesale  market  in 
trying  to  get  as  practical  hose  as 
p>ossible,  which  has  eye  appeal  and 
which  is  not  more  bulky  than  is 
absolutely  necessary.  Only  the  fu¬ 
ture  will  decide,  it  is  stressed, 
whether  cotton,  lisle  or  rayon  welts 
and  feet  will  prove  more  practical 
or  more  saleable  in  retail  depart¬ 
ments.  In  the  meantime,  buyen 
can  only  follow  their  best  judg¬ 
ment,  listen  to  manufacturers  in 
whom  they  have  confidence  and 
keep  their  fingers  crossed  that  new 
numbers  stocked  will  find  favor. 

Nobody  Loves  “Substitutes” 

Your  correspondent  has  sug¬ 
gested  to  the  trade  that  it  is  now 
time  to  drop  the  term  “silk  substi¬ 
tutes.”  Rayon  in  the  dress  indus¬ 
try  and  particularly  in  the  drapery 
field  no  longer  is  considered  a  silk 
substitute,  but  rather  a  fabric 
which  stands  apart  and  on  its  own 
merit.  In  the  absence  of  silk, 
rayon,  for  instance,  may  become 
one  of  the  prime  factors  in  the 
manufacture  of  hosiery  and  we  be¬ 
lieve  the  ingenuity  of  manufactur¬ 
ers  of  hosiery  will,  given  time, 
make  hosiery  of  this  yarn  which 
will  “do  us  all  proud.”  So  why 
not  start  now  by  “unhandicap 
ping”  it?  For  a  tentative  name  for 
yarns  now  offered  for  future  manu¬ 
facture  we  suggest  the  name  “pro¬ 
gressive  yarn”.  Has  anyone  a 
name  to  suggest  they  like  better? 
Let’s  hear  it. 
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WHETHER  SILK  o«  NYLON 
RAYON  01  COTTON 
ALONE  o«  IN  ANY  COMBINATION 
THERE  IS  A 


FINISH 


TO  CHARM  THE  EYE 
AND  SPEED  THE  SALE  " 


•«EG.  IN  U.S.A.  AND  CANADA 


'n.r 
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DuraBeau  Finishes  are  o 
product  of  Scholler  Bros.,  Inc. 
Mfrs.  of  Textile  Soaps, 
Softeners,  Oils  ond  Finishes. 
Collins  and  Westmoreland 
Sts.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  ■  St. 
Catharines,  Ontario,  Canada 


.  .  r>  VOS.  TO  OA»" 

owhi^tos. 


Manufacturing  News 

A  survey  is  being  made  by  the 
National  Association  of  Hosiery 
Manufacturers  on  the  effect  of  silk 
embargo  on  the  hosiery  industry. 
Unfortunately  the  results  are  not 
available  as  this  issue  goes  to  press. 
The  survey  is  for  the  purpose  of 
finding  out,  in  part,  the  extent  to 
which  employment  has  been  re¬ 
duced  and  the  degree  manufactur¬ 
ers  have  been  able  to  secure  sub¬ 
stitutes  which  they  can  use  in  place 
of  silk.  The  NAHM  believes  each 
manufacturer  will  be  able  to  guide 
his  performances  more  intelligent¬ 
ly  if  he  knows  what  the  general 
condition  actually  is. 

Naturally,  retailers  will  be  inter¬ 
ested  in  seeing  the  published  re¬ 
sults  of  this  survey.  As  the  NAHM 
ptoints  out,  enough  time  has 
elapsed  since  the  OPM  issued  its 
order  on  July  26th  on  the  freezing 
of  raw  silk  to  make  such  assembled 
information  of  definite  importance. 


Smooth”  promotions  which  we  are 
told  will  take  place  in  November 
in  retail  stores  in  one  selected  store 
in  large  cities.  It  is  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  simulated  hand  knit  and 
crochet,  has  a  bulky  smart  apjjear- 
ance  and  comes  in  three  lengths— 
sock,  knee  and  long.  Camel,  red, 
green  and  brown  are  in  knee  and 
long  lengths  and  ten  colors  in  sock 
length.  Other  stores  may  obtain 
this  stocking  in  regulation  Gordon 
packing.  Another  new  number 
offered  by  Brown,  Durrell  is  a  cot¬ 
ton  120/2  at  $9.75  in  light  and 
dark  brown  and  two  beige  shades. 

It  has  loose  stitches  at  the  top  to 
simulate  tops  of  former  silk  hose, 
tending  a  luxury  tone. 

News  that  more  nylon  will  be 
available  to  the  hosiery  industry  hem  of  the  skirt  and  looking  at 
in  February  was  welcomed  particu-  the  hose.  An  Altman  October  pro- 
larly  after  the  early  October  an-  motion  was  a  combination  of  nylon 
nouncement  of  the  nylon  yarn  cut  and  rayon  twist  throughout  the 
in  shipments.  It  is  believed  that  stocking  at  $1.15.  Reports  say  the 
the  Government  will  not  requisi-  stocking  was  sold  on  a  basis  of 
tion  any  of  this  additional  nylon  wearing  qualities  and  results  were 
output  and  no  one  in  the  industry  good.  Stern  Brothers  featured  all 
with  whom  we  have  spoken  seems  nylon  service  weight  at  $1.95.  Saks 
to  worry  about  any  such  possi-  Fifth  Avenue  offered  pure  silk  ho- 
bility.  siery  6  pairs  for  $7.50,  regularly 

$1.50  per  pair.  ‘‘All  the  silk  ho¬ 
siery  you  want”  they  said.  ‘‘Over 
a  million  dollars  worth  of  silk 
hose,  not  on  order,  not  that  we 
hope  to  get,  but  right  on  the  prem- 
’7'  ises  ready  to  deliver”  said  the  ad. 

Two  and  three  thread  hose  in  three 
'f  colors,  Caribbean,  Ben  Hur  and 

/  '  Ponce  de  Leon  were  listed  on  the 

->^2  printed  order  blank  in  the  ad. 

.  vA?,  Macy’s  highlighted  cotton  lisle 

2;  s';  mesh  hose  to  ‘‘Match  your  gloves” 

at  $1.27.  Wine,  evergreen,  spice 
tan  and  mustard  gold  were  the 
outifui  *  colors.  Ingrains  were  offered  by 

Altman’s  at  $1.95  which  had  “sha- 
.  :  dowed  heels.” 


RETAIL  PROMOTIONS 


Th*  mott  p*H«ct.  fh*  me«  <HofMring  m 

hev*  •v«r  hod  Mod*  for  b«f-dromd  woman,  for 
fho  lomlioa  logi  in  th*  world  Ciponiw*?  No. 

Not  whon  you  conudor  iho  karmo  boowty  in  ooeh 
and  ovory  pow.  Sias  8V4  lo  I0V4  >  1*4  t*ngth» 
groduotod  occordwsg  io  foot  sim.  $«tppty  wnlimWod: 
MoH  ond  phon*  (Whcontm  7-33001  ord*r»  quickly 
fitlod  lord  A  leylor.  F«hh  Av*nu*  ot  39lh  Slr**t. 

#1$  doTMor,  66-gou9*  ono-lhr*od  nylons.  Tol*  coppor 
or  oH-btock,  2.9$  o  pair. 

#20  donmr,  $4-goug*  on*  ond  o  hoN.ihr*od  nylon*. 
Fir*  bro«wi,  pol*  capp*r.  2.75  o  pair. 

#30  d*ni*r,  66-90wg*  two-lhr*od  nylons.  Fol* 


As  we  go  to  press  hosiery  manu¬ 
facturers  are  conferring  in  Wash¬ 
ington  on  future  packaging  of  ho¬ 
siery.  Talk  of  putting  six  pairs  in 
a  box  is  not  meeting  with  the  ap 
proval  of  the  small  merchants  who 
buys  sparingly,  we  hear.  Too,  some 
of  the  larger  stores  believe  three 
pairs  in  a  box  has  definite  sales 
apfieal  to  the  more-than-one-pair 
customer  reports  say.  Six  pairs  in 
a  box  would  not  be  the  neat  eye 
appealing  package  to  this  type  of 
customer  many  believe. 
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“Supply  unlimit¬ 
ed,”  advises  Lord 
&  Taylor  in  body 
copy,  but  concen¬ 
trates  ad  appeal 
on  the  glamour  of 
nylon  hosiery. 


Double-check  us  on  these  points ! 


you’ll  be  coming  to  Manhattan  soon,  on  that  buying  trip.  Naturally, 
you’ll  want  a  hotel  that’s  convenient  for  you  . .  •  with  swell  food  . . . 
extra  services  .  .  .  and  moderate  rates.  We  think  Hotel  Pennsylvania 
is  your  ideal  hotel.  Douhle-check  us  to  see  if  you  agree: 


dinner,  the  spot  is  Cafe  Rouge.  Delightful  dinners 
at  surprisingly  modest  prices! 


r  1  Where’s  it  located? 

Hotel  Pennsylvania  is  just  across  the  street  from 
Pennsylvania  Station  . . .  and  plunk  in  the  middle  of 
the  buying  district!  You  can  tvcdk  to  your  stops,  and 
save  yourself  a  lot  of  time  and  cab>fare  money!  If 
you  must  take  a  bus  or  subway,  you’ll  find  them 
right  outside  our  door! 


1^1  What  else 

do  I  get  for  my  money  ? 

If  you  should  need  a  typewriter  . . .  ice  bag . . .  paja¬ 
mas  . . .  overnight  kit . . .  electric  iron  . . .  shower  cap 
...  or  any  of  a  score  of  little  things,  let  us  know! 
We’ll  lend  them  to  you  at  no  extra  cost! 


How’s  the  food  ? 

Our  food  is  the  kind  they  write  home  about  ...  so 
maybe  you’ve  heard  of  it  already!  Hustle  right  into 
the  Coffee  Shop  for  the  tastiest  breakfast  you’ve  ever 
eaten!  If  you  like  music  and  dancing  with  your 


What  are  the  rates  ? 


You  can  get  a  newly  decorated  room  . . .  spacious  . . . 
airy  .  .  .  tastefully  furnished  . .  .  for  as  low  as  $3.85! 
^  e’ve  got  air-conditioned  rooms,  too,  at  slightly 
higher  rates! 


SO  ...  if  you  haven’t  heen  at  the  Hotel  Pennsylvania  recently,  you’re  due  for 
one  hig  surprise!  For  we’ve  spent  more  than  $1,000,000  in  the  past  few  years 
to  make  Hotel  Pennsylvania  one  of  Manhattan’s  most  comfortable,  modem 
hotels!  Try  it  on  your  next  buying  trip  to  New  York! 


HOTEL  PENNSYLVANIA 

James  II.  McCabe,  General  Manager 

THE  STATLER  HOTEL  IN  NEW  YORK 


OPPOSITE 


PENNSYLVANIA  STATION 
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Qjrset  manufacturers  undertake  necessary  simplification 
of  lines — Lack  of  steel  wire  for  boning  may  be  serious 
Corsets  expected  to  share  in  apparel  prosperity  of  1942. 


By  Pearl  Berry 


IF  no  unforeseen  difficulty  arises, 
corset  manufacturers  assure  us 
they  will  be  able  to  make  deliver¬ 
ies  on  spring  merchandise  as  per 
samples  to  be  shown  in  the  new 
lines,  especially  on  orders  that  are 
confirmed  early  in  the  season. 
Nearly  all  the  new  lines,  we  hear, 
will  eliminate  all  non-essentials 
such  as  boning  where  it  is  not  ab¬ 
solutely  necessary,  slide  fasteners 
when  pull-on  garments  will  do  or 
other  fastenings  will  suffice  and  the 
reduction,  where  possible,  in  the 
rubber  used.  As  to  brocade,  crepe 
de  chine  and  rayon,  we  are  told 
that  manufacturers  have  enough  of 
these  materials  for  early  orders 
also,  but  some  substitution  in  fab¬ 


ric  design  may  be  necessary  though 
we  are  assured  quality  will  be 
maintained. 

We  find  more  optimism  about 
the  slide  fastener  situation  this 
month  than  was  expressed  during 
September.  This  is  partly  due  to 
the  belief  that  there  will  be  a  cur¬ 
tailment  in  the  use  of  these  fasten¬ 
ers  in  other  fields  where  they  were 
used  mainly  for  style  and  not  for 
utility  purposes.  A  curtailment  of 
such  usage  would  naturally  release 
a  large  quantity  of  the  fastener  out¬ 
put  for  more  essential  uses.  Corset 
manufacturers  tell  us  that  the 
necessity  for  using  slide  fasteners 
depends  more  on  the  style  of  gar¬ 
ments  than  on  the  size,  when  they 


were  asked  if  they  would  devote 
their  allotments  to  average  and 
stout  garments  rather  than  to 
junior  numbers. 

The  most  serious  shortage,  re¬ 
ports  say,  would  be  lack  of  steel 
wire  for  boning.  Manufacturen 
agree  that  up  to  now  we  have  no 
satisfactory  substitute  for  steel 
in  making  supporting  garments, 
which  are  by  far,  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  classification  in  the  whole  in¬ 
dustry.  Though  the  quantity  of 
steel  which  goes  into  corsets  for  the 
average  and  stout  woman  is  small, 
and  the  amount  of  fabric  large, 
that  ratio  ceases  to  obtain  when  we 
consider  the  function  of  each.  Such 
garments  with  bones  removed  just 
wouldn’t  be  supp>orts.  Naturally, 
the  industry  hop)es  that  enough 
steel  will  be  allocated  to  it  for  its 
needs.  If  the  supply  is  cut  off,  says 
the  industry,  sadly  shaking  its 
head,  we’ll  have  to  do  the  best  we 
can  but  how  good  our  best  will 
be  is  something  about  which  we 
wouldn’t  hazard  a  guess. 

By  and  large,  the  industry  feels 
optimistic  about  keeping  its  work¬ 
ers  employed.  They  have  a  com¬ 
mittee  working  constantly  to  that 
end.  There  is  also  a  committee, 
we  hear,  of  manufacturers  of  steel 
wire  that  is  endeavoring  to  get  a 
preferred  rating  for  their  require¬ 
ments,  that  they  have  filed  applica¬ 
tion  in  \Vashington  and  expect  a 
decision  at  any  moment. 

Corset  Prosperity  Predicted 

A  decided  upturn  in  retail  busi¬ 
ness  in  corsets  is  predicted  by 
manufacturers  for  this  spring.  They 
feel,  they  say,  that  stores  will  then 
really  begin  to  realize  from  the  in¬ 
creased  moneys  going  into  the 
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sures  customers  of 
maintenance  of 
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pockets  of  defense  workers.  Work¬ 
ers  whose  first  thought  was  hous¬ 
ing  and  furniture  will,  they  be¬ 
lieve,  by  then  turn  their  thoughts 
to  new  clothing.  It  was  pointed 
out  that  many  of  these  workers  will 
have  more  money  to  spend  on 
clothes  than  for  some  time  past 
and  it  might  be  well  for  stores  to 
study  their  communities  to  deter¬ 
mine  if  the  time  is  ripe  to  try  to 
trade  up  corset  departments.  Many 
women  defense  workers  are  doing 
heavier  or  more  tedious  jobs  than 
heretofore  and  are  likely  to  need 
more  body  supjX)rt,  hence  better 
corsets. 

MARKET  NEWS 

After  much  speculation  about 
the  advisability  of  having 
special  offerings  for  Janu¬ 
ary  corset  sales,  manufacturers  are 
now  decided  that,  with  some  cur¬ 
tailment  of  numbers,  the  usual 
picture  for  promotions  will  be 
very  much  the  same  as  for  previ¬ 
ous  years.  A  few  corset  manufac¬ 
turers  will  endeavor  to  present  to 
buyers  a  reasonable  variety  of 
values  in  styles  in  ratio  to  previous 
seasons,  but  most  say  they  will 
offer  a  few  specials  that  can  be 
highlighted  to  help  buyers  make 
their  figures  of  a  year  ago.  Some 
manufacturers  say  they  may  have 
to  limit  quantities  on  sale  items. 
Some  retailers  maintain  that  the 
sale  f>eriod  may  offer  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  clear  stocks  of  regular 
merchandise  more  completely  than 
during  previous  years  if  the  right 
promotion  is  accorded  them  along 
with  promotion  of  sp>ecials.  It  is 
suggested  that  corset  buyer,  mer¬ 
chandise  manager  and  advertising 
copywriter  get  together  in  present¬ 
ing  this  semi-annual  event  and 
seriously  consider  promotional 
ways  and  means  if  departments  are 
to  meet  the  high  figures  usually 
realized  after  the  Christmas  period. 
Most  in  the  industry  express  the 
opinion  that  women  have  come  to 
expect  sjjecial  values  during  this 
time  of  general  store  clearances 
and  we  must  do  all  that  we  can  to 
live  up  to  the  traditions  of  the 
past. 

*  «  * 

Camp  Posture  Promotion 

Proving  that  America  is  “posture 
conscious”  is  the  attention  being 
given  by  S.  H.  Camp  and  Com¬ 


“Unfelt,  unseen, 
they  set  your 
beauty  free”— 
Lord  8c  Taylor 
promotes  nylons. 


pany  to  their  recently  organized 
Samuel  Higby  Camp  Institute  for 
Better  Posture,  an  outgrowth,  we 
understand,  of  the  achievements  of 
National  Posture  Week.  The  In¬ 
stitute  is  an  answer  to  the  pleas  of 
educators  and  municipal  authori¬ 
ties  for  continued  service  on  bet¬ 
ter  posture.  The  primary  purpose 
of  the  institute  is  “to  disseminate 
to  schools,  colleges,  civic  officers 
and  individuals  everywhere  posture 
data  that  will  promote  good 
health,  and  to  cooperate  in  its  work 
with  members  of  the  medical  pro¬ 
fession.” 

“Corsets  March  On” 

The  usual  Warner  Corset  Show 
will  be  presented  this  season  on 
December  2nd  at  11:00  A.M.  at  the 
Waldorf  Astoria,  Park  Avenue  and 
50th  Street,  New  York  City.  We 
hear  that  the  show  will  be  highly 
informative,  gay  and  festive  with 
Christmas  decorations.  Ideas  will 
be  offered  for  promotions  for  the 
coming  season.  Invitations  will 
soon  be  issued  for  this  event, 
dubbed  “Corsets  March  On.” 
Luncheon  will  follow. 


Flexees  Swim  Suits 

New  in  Fleexes  swim  suit  line 
for  1942  is  a  water  rep>ellant  all¬ 
nylon  yarn  woven  with  a  figure¬ 
molding  lastique  fabric.  The  meth¬ 
od  used  to  make  these  suits  water 
repellant  is  known  as  Kwik-Dri 
and  is  a  patented  process.  At  a  re¬ 
cent  press  preview  Flexees  also 
showed  garments  made  of  novelty 
fabrics  and  prints  of  glazed  chintz, 
seersucker,  hand-blocked  sharkskin, 
Rio  sharkskin  lastique,  fine  acetate 
jersey,  spun  rayon  and  linen,  and 
corduroy  lastique.  Some  of  the 
suits  include  a  handkerchief  which 
can  be  worn  on  the  head  and  a 
skirt  which  can  be  worn  as  a  sun 
cape.  Styles  include  bare  midriff, 
half-skirt  and  flared  skirt  models. 


-WATCH- 

for  your 

CORSET  PREVIEW 

News  and  Views  of  the  Lines 
for  the  Coming  Season 

Read  your  Preview  before 
Market  Week,  Dec.  1st 
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Conserving  Wrapping  Supplies  Under 
National  Defense 


ping  supply  items  are  becoming 
harder  to  secure  and  increasingly 
expensive,  and  the  need  for  using 
supplies  eflficiently  is  becoming 
more  and  more  important. 

Realizing  the  growing  concern 
of  members  with  this  situation,  the 
Store  Management  Group  has  just 
prepared  and  issued  a  report  on 
"Conserving  Wrapping  Supplies 
Under  National  Defense,”  which  it 
is  believed  will  serve  as  an  invalu¬ 
able  aid  to  member  stores  at  this 
time. 

Conservation  Plan  in  Detail 

The  highlight  of  the  report  is  a 
proposed  program  for  wrapping 
supply  conservation  which  mem¬ 
bers  are  urged  to  adopt  and  en¬ 
force  from  both  practical  and  pa¬ 
triotic  motives.  The  principal 
points  of  the  program  include  the 
promotion  of  “take-withs’  to  re¬ 
duce  wrapping;  changes  in  wrap¬ 
ping  and  packing  methods  to 
eliminate  waste;  increase  of  salvage 
activities;  greater  adherence  to  the 
N.R.D.G.A.  standard  supply  sizes 
and  specifications;  closer  super¬ 
vision  of  present  store  wrapping 
policies  and  methods  to  prevent 
waste  of  existing  supplies;  changes 
in  supply  specifications;  and  co¬ 
operation  with  manufacturers  to 
reduce  waste  in  packaging. 

The  practical  possibilities  of 
such  a  program  are  illustrated  in 
detail  in  the  second  part  of  the 
report,  which  describes  actual  sup 
ply  substitutions,  changes  in  wrap 
ping  methods,  and  increased  sal¬ 
vage  activities  reported  by  stores 
in  a  special  survey  made  by  the 
Group. 

Gift  Wrapping  Stressed 

The  report  gives  particular  em¬ 
phasis  to  practical  gift-wrapping 
policies,  since  gift-wrapping  is  a 
substantial  part  of  the  store’s  wrap¬ 
ping  expense.  This  section  of 
the  report  discusses  methods  of 
regulating  free  gift-wrap,  existing 
community  rules,  and  restrictive 
regulations  recently  adopted  in 
different  cities. 

“Conserving  Wrapping  Supplies 
Under  National  Defense”  does  not 
attempt  to  cover  the  entire  field  of 
wrapping  in  detail,  but  offers  a 


AS  a  direct  result  of  the  supply  tion  is  facing  the  retail  field.  De¬ 
shortage  which  is  anticipated,  fense  usage  of  paper  and  paper- 
increasing  attention  is  being  given  board  products  is  creating  a  real 
by  stores  to  the  entire  wrapping  shortage,  and  in  an  attempt  to  con- 
and  packing  op>eration.  In  normal  serve  these  products  and  spread  the 
times,  the  degree  of  economy  or  available  supply,  O.P.M.  has  em- 
extravagance  practiced  by  in-  barked  upon  a  program  of  indus- 
dividual  stores  in  the  preparation  try  cooperation  whereby  manufac- 
of  merchandise  for  delivery  rests  turers  have  been  asked  to  propose 
almost  entirely  with  management,  and  adopt  self-imposed  regulations. 
Today,  however,  a  different  situa-  Meanwhile,  the  various  wrap- 


RISING  FUR  VALUES 

Create  Urgent  Demand  for  Better 

COAT  PROTECTION 


•  By  next  Spring  the  strongest  de¬ 
mand  in  years  will  inevitably  develop 
for  the  storage  of  furs,  woolens,  etc.  Taxes 
and  prices  will  class  them  as  luxuries 
and  valuables — while  people  with  new 
income  will  continue  to  buy. 

But  by  next  Spring  your  decision  to 
go  after  the  profits  will  be  too  late.  Add¬ 
ing  new  storage  facilities  may  then  re¬ 
quire  6  to  12  months. 

The  sound  step  is  to  line  up  now  with 
Haskelite  for  a  Winter  installation  of 
equipment  for  this  scientific  moth-safe 
method — ^the  one  you  can  guarantee.  Get 
all  the  preliminary  information,  proof 
and  list  of  stores  using  NOW.  Write  us. 
See  our  exhibit  at  the  N.R.D.G.A.  Con¬ 
vention,  January  12  to  16,  at  Booth  G, 
Hotel  Pennsylvania  in  New  York  City. 


D«pt.  B-4111 

208  W.  Washington  Stroat,  Chicago,  III, 
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this  where  the  ghost  walks? 


the  Little-Man-Who-Wants-to-Know 


•  “Certainly.  It  computes  the  net  earnings  and  prints  the 
amount  at  the  touch  of  a  single  key  —  and  it  also  automati¬ 
cally  accumulates  totals  for  proof  purposes. 

“Just  in  simplifying  our  overtime  and  records  problems, 
this  National  earns  its  salt!  Ring  up  the  nearest  National 
office  and  get  a  demonstration.  Its  something  you  can’t 
afford  to  miss!” 


“In  a  way.  This  National  Typewriting-Bookkeeping 
lachine  handles  our  payroll  computations  —  and  prepares 
He  Payroll  Summary  Sheet,  Employee’s  Earning  Card 
ind  Pay  Envelope  all  at  one  operation,  so  that  all 
;<;urcs  must  agree!” 


"Haw  many  operators  does  it  need?” 

“just  one  .  .  .  any  clerk  who  knows  standard  type- 
riter  and  standard  adding  machine  keyboards.  Visible 
rinting  line,  automatic  features  and  a  full  adding 
I'.icliinc  keyboard  make  its  operation  fast  and  accurate.” 

*  The  machine  does  a  lot  of  the  work?” 
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STYUD 

FOR 

SPEED! 

In  every  phase  of 
Railway  Express 
operation— for  ship¬ 
ments  coming  to  you 
or  going  anywhere — 
you  get  speed,  plus 
reliability  and  econ¬ 
omy.  It’s  exaaly  the 
service  you  need  noWy 
when  buying  is  on 
the  upswing  and  fast 
deliveries  hard  to  get. 
pick-up  and  delivery 
at  no  extra  charge 
within  our  regular 
vehicle  limits  in  all 
cities  and  principal 
towns.  Phone 

Railway 

Express 


AGENCY  Inc. 


NATION-WIDE  tAlUAIft  SERVICE  I 
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An  Experiment  in  the  Use  of  Self-Help 
j.Training  Manuals 

(Continued  from  page  20) 


nel  director.  A  single  copy  of  the 
book  was  made.  This  original  book 
was  complete  in  every  detail,  and 
was  sent  to  the  pierson  in  the  gen¬ 
eral  office  who  is  in  charge  of  sys¬ 
tem.  There  the  book  was  read  for 
accuracy  of  contents.  After  correc¬ 
tion  and  approval,  it  was  ready  for 
further  testing. 

Test  training— It  was  realized 
that  a  test  of  the  adaptability  of 
the  manual  would  come  only 
though  actual  use  of  it  by  sales¬ 
people.  Plans  were  made  to  test  it 
from  the  original  book,  and  before 
reproducing  in  quantity.  Four  new 
salespeople  were  selected  to  be 
trained.  They  were  selected  from 
different  educational  backgrounds 
as  follows;  a  college  graduate,  a 
high  school  graduate,  a  cooperative 
high  school  student,  and  a  person 
of  lower  educational  background 
who  had  had  several  years  of  sell¬ 
ing  expierience.  Naturally,  only 
one  person  could  be  trained  at  a 
time. 

The  person  to  be  trained  was 
given  the  manual,  a  sheet  of  papier 
on  which  to  make  notes  of  any¬ 
thing  she  did  not  understand,  and 
a  salesbook  for  the  additional 
problems.  She  was  placed  in  a 
room  where  she  was  entirely  alone, 
and  would  not  be  disturbed.  She 
was  asked  to  repiort  back  to  the 
piersonnel  department  as  soon  as 
she  had  finished,  and  felt  she  knew 
the  contents  pierfectly. 

The  average  length  of  time  spient 
by  these  pieople  was  about  2  hours 
and  45  minutes.  An  examination 
of  the  practice  saleschecks  and  the 
sheet  of  notes  showed  many 
changes  to  be  made  in  the  manual. 
The  test  training  was  invaluable, 
in  that  it  afforded  an  oppiortunity 


to  make  the  manual  workable  by 
correcting  inaccuracies  before  the 
manual  was  reproduced  in  quanu- 

Reproduction  of  the  manual— 
The  reproduction  and  assembling 
of  the  manual  was  done  by  the 
store’s  Mail  Advertising  Depart¬ 
ment  under  the  supiervision  of  the 
Personnel  Department.  It  was  esti¬ 
mated  that  100  copies  of  the 
manual  would  be  sufficient  for  the 
present  time,  and  plans  were  laid 
for  making  this  number.  The 
medium  was  that  of  a  multigraph 
duplicator.  The  sketches  which 
were  used  were  drawn  by  the  ar¬ 
tists  in  the  Advertising  Depart¬ 
ment. 

Form— The  first  problem  to  arise 
in  multigraphing  was  that  of 
forms.  A  question  debated  was 
whether  to  use  the  actual  sales¬ 
checks  as  illustrations  of  transac¬ 
tions,  or  to  have  them  reproduced 
directly  on  each  sheet.  The  deci¬ 
sion  for  a  store  of  this  size  was  in 
favor  of  actual  saleschecks.  It  was 
believed  that  information  would 
carry  over  better  because  sales¬ 
checks  would  show  color,  differ¬ 
ence  in  original  and  duplicate, 
serial  number  and  consecutive 
check  numbers.  It  was  arranged  to 
have  the  saleschecks  written  and 
pasted  into  the  manuals  by  relief 
cashiers,  working  early  mornings 
and  late  afternoons,  so  that  there 
was  no  actual  cost  to  the  depart¬ 
ment  for  this  work.  However,  an 
estimate  of  this  time  was  approxi¬ 
mated. 

Size  of  manual—Since  actual 
saleschecks  were  to  be  used  as  illus¬ 
trations  of  transactions,  it  was  d^ 
cided  that  the  manual  should  be 
made  up  of  letter  sized  sheets 


"WHAT’S  ON  YOUR  MIND?”.... 

in  this  mounting  national  emergency  nev 
and  vexing  problems  are  facing  retailers 
almost  every  day#  Bring  yours  to*  the  Open 
Forum  Session,  planned  for  the 

NRDGA  ANNUAL  CONVENTION 
JANUARY  12-16 

HOTEL  PENNSYLVANIA,  NEW  YORK 
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tREOlT  ntCORO 

CYCLt  6ILUNG 


j^rrfu 


THOUBU 


AUHCIHO 


CUSTOMW  HWCT'®" 


truly  yo“*’’ 


Mr.  GHbTt’i  latter  is  proof  that  ^should  got  all  the  facts  on 
Remington  Rand’s  now  UnHIed  Credit  Record  with  Non-Descrip. 
five  Cycle  Billing.  Write  today  for  free  study  of  our  SS-poge, 
fully  illustrated  Management  Controller  No.  622  which  clearly 
presents  all  the  benefits  of  this  new  plan.  Or,  ask  to  view  our 
20>minute  color  movio  on  this  same  subiect  with  additional 
sequences  showing  Descriptive  Cycle  BUling.  Write  today. 
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R€minGTon  rapd  inc. 

BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

p-.pg.on  Ra.d  Products  .  .  .  Better  at  Firs,  .  .  .  Stay  Better  longer 
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8j4"  X  11"  with  the  backs  extending 
as  a  protection  by  i/^  of  an  inch. 

Layout— A.  form  and  its  descrip¬ 
tion  on  a  single  page  was  the  typ)e 
of  layout  selected  since  it  was 
thought  to  give  a  neater,  less 
crowded  appearance  and  to  make 
each  transaction  stand  out  more 
clearly.  It  would  also  allow  for 
replacement  of  pages  should  infor¬ 
mation  be  changed. 

Type  of  binding— There  was  the 
possibility  that  system  changes 
might  be  made  before  the  manual 
had  outlived  its  usefulness.  There¬ 
fore,  the  problem  became  one  of 
binding  the  manual  so  that  these 
changes  could  be  made  without 
discarding  the  entire  manual.  For 
a  store  of  this  size,  it  was  decided 
that  that  a  loose-leaf  type  would  be 
best,  since  this  would  allow  for 
addition  and  removal  of  pages  at 
any  time. 

Reinforcement  rings  were  used 
on  each  page  to  keep  the  metal 
rings  from  tearing  the  paper. 
Leatherette  was  used  for  the  backs. 


These  backs  were  bound  together 
with  regular  liHirary  binding  tape 
in  2  inch  width.  This  method  of 
binding  allowed  the  book  to  lie 
flat  when  opened. 

Since  the  manuals  were  to  be 
used  many  times,  each  was  placed 
in  a  large  envelope  to  protect  it 
when  given  to  a  salesperson.  She 
was  asked  to  be  careful  in  handling 
it,  and  to  return  it  in  good  condi¬ 
tion. 

Cost  of  materials  used— As  men¬ 
tioned  before,  100  copies  of  the 
manual  were  made.  Costs  per 
manual  on  this  small  number  are 
naturally  higher  that  they  would 
have  been  for  a  greater  number. 
However,  by  using  the  sp>ecial 
loose-leaf  binding  which  would 
permit  any  changes  that  might 
occur,  it  was  estimated  that  the  life 
of  the  manual  would  be  length¬ 
ened,  and  that  the  cost  over  a  peri¬ 
od  of  years  would  be  small.  Since 
there  were  100  copies  of  the  manu¬ 
al,  the  cost  for  each  was  approxi¬ 
mately  49  cents. 


Carrying  Out  the  Experiment 

Establishing  Comparable  equal  an  employment  period  as 


Groups 

ETHOD  of  division— When 
the  experiment  was  begun, 
it  was  estimated  that  approximate¬ 
ly  50  persons,  both  extra  and  regu¬ 
lar  employees,  would  be  inducted 
between  the  four  months,  Novem¬ 
ber  1,  1940  to  March  1,  1941,  cov¬ 
ered  by  this  study.  The  plan  was 
to  divide  these  into  two  equal  or 
nearly  equal  groups,  arranging 
training  time  for  each  group.  One 
half  the  number  was  to  be  trained 
by  the  manual,  the  other  half  by 
the  classroom  method. 

Since  employees  had  to  be  added 
to  the  force  only  as  needed,  it 
meant  that  the  total  number  upon 
whom  the  experiment  was  to  be 
tried  could  not  be  trained  at  the 
same  time.  Therefore,  a  plan  of 
division  was  necessary.  First,  an 
employment  plan  was  made  show¬ 
ing  dates  on  which  persons  were 
to  be  added,  and  the  departments 
in  which  they  were  to  work.  Next 
followed  a  training  plan,  alternat¬ 
ing  the  schedule  of  classes  for  those 
to  be  trained  by  manual  with  those 
trained  by  classroom  method.  This 
was  to  allow  a  somewhat  equal 
distribution  of  employees  between 
the  two  groups  and  to  allow  as 


Date 

November  4 
November  11 
November  14 
November  19 
November  20 
November  21 
December  3 
December  5 
December  9 
December  9 
December  11 
December  11 
December  14 
December  14 
January  24 

Total 


It  will  be  noted  in  the  foregoing 
schedule  that  the  greatest  number 
trained  at  any  one  time  was  on  No¬ 
vember  20,  at  which  time  16  were 
trained  by  the  manual  method. 
This  was  in  preparation  for  the 
Christmas  Dollar  Day,  a  city-wide 
event,  for  which  a  total  of  about 
80  extras  were  called  in. 


jjossible  during  the  test.  A  schedule 
of  classes  is  shown: 


Table  1 

Distribution  of  New  Employees  Be¬ 
tween  the  Two  Training  Methods 
According  to  Dates  of  Train¬ 
ing  November  1,  1940  to 
March  1,  1941 

Number  Trained 


By  In 
Manual  Classroom 


16 


Table  2 

Distribution  of  New  Employees  Be- 

tween  the  Two  Training  Methods 

According  to 

Subsequent 

Placement 

in  Specific 

Departments 

Number  Trained 

By 

In 

Department 

Manual  Classroom 

Stationery 

2 

1 

Gift  Shop 

3 

2 

Bedding 

1 

1 

Men’s  Furnishings 

7 

6 

Toilet  Goods 

3 

3 

Children’s 

2 

1 

Handkerchiefs 

2 

2 

Cotton  Goods 
Hosiery 

1 

1 

Underwear 

1 

4 

Notions 

Bags 

1 

2 

Jewelry 

Gloves 

1 

1 

Sports 

1 

Cashiers 

2 

4 

Gift  Wrapping 

2 

Delivery 

2 

1 

Total 

30 

30 

Total  number 

in  each  group- 

In  the  division,  it  was 

decided  to 

include  both  selling  and  non-sell- 

ing  persons,  but 

the 

non-selling 

were  to  be  distributed  as  equally  as 

possible  between 

the  two  groups. 

Table  3  shows  the  distribution  of 

the  trainees  between  the  two  major 
functions  subsequently  performed. 

Table  3 

Distribution  of  New  Employees  Be¬ 
tween  the  Two  Training  Methods 
According  to  Subsequent 
Assignment  to  General 
Duties 


30 


30 


(Continued  on  page  38) 


TAXATION.... 

will  be  explored  in  all  its  mazes,  phases 
and  crazes,  at  the 

Annual  NRDGA  Convention,  January  12-16 
Hotel  Pennsylvania,  New  ^York 


Number  Trained 

By  In 

Type  of  Duty 

Manual  Classroom 

Selling 

24  25  I 

Non-Selling 

6  5 

Total 

30  30 
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The  advertisement  at  the  right  appears  in  the  Novem¬ 
ber  29th  issue  of  SATURDAY  EVENING  POST,  in 
four<olors.  A  full  paM  advertisement,  with  the  sam 
t^,  appears  in^the  December  issue  of  McCALL'S. 


Ills  tEKEIU  ElECTIIC  EDtEITISIIC 
BUILDS  STORE  TRAFFIC 

Central  Electric  it  not  slowing  its 
advertiting  pact.  Here  it  the  national 
schedule  for  November  and  December. 
SATURDAY  EVEN  I  NG  24,  Radio;  Dec.  1,  Auto* 
matic  Blanket;  Dec.  8, 
Radio-Heating  Devices. 
LOOK — Nov.  4,  Clean¬ 
ers-Clocks  ;  Nov.  18,  Ra¬ 
dio  •  Cleaners ;  Dec.  2, 
Radio  -  Cleaners  -  Clocks; 
Dec.  16,  Radio-Clocks. 
BETTER  HOMES  &  CAR¬ 
DENS  —  Nov.,  Ranges- 
Electric  Sink. 

McCALL'S  —  Nov.,  Full 
Line;  Dec.,  Full  Line. 
HOUSE  &  GARDEN  — 
Nov,,  Electric  Sink. 
ESQUIRE— -Nov.,  Radio; 
Dec . ,  Radio  •  Automatic 
Blanket. 


ROST  —  Nov.  1,  Radio; 
Nov.  IS,  Radio-Automa¬ 
tic  Blanket:  Nov.  29, 
Full  Line;  I5ec.  6,  Ra¬ 
dio;  Dec.  13,  Refrigera- 
tor-Qocks. 

COLLIERS— Nov.  15,  Ra¬ 
dio;  Dec. 6, Radio;  Dec. 
13,  Refrigerator ;  Dec. 
20,  Radio. 

WOMAN'S  HOME  COM¬ 
PANION— IJec.,  Refrig¬ 
erator. 

URE— Nov.  3,  Heating 
Devices;  Nov.  10,  Auto¬ 
matic  Blanket;  Nov.  17, 
Heating  Devices;  Nov. 


As  Christmas  1941  approaches,  some  reuilers  may  feel  that  it  should  not 
be  necessary  to  advertise  and  promote  electrical  appliances.  Without  one  line 
of  advertising  you  might  conceivably  dispose  of  every  appliance  now  on  your 
sales  floor,  'l^at’s  just  how  good  all  retail  business  happens  to  be! 

General  Electric,  however,  takes  another  viewpoint.  We  believe  there  is 
never  a  time  to  stop  advertising  .  .  .  never  a  time  to  stop  telling  our  old 
customer  friends  .  .  .  and  those  who  are  just  coming  into  the  market  for  the 
first  time  .  .  .  that  an  appliance  marked  with  a  G-E  monogram  is  the  one  that 
is  going  to  prove  to  be  the  best  investment,  whether  purchased  as  a  Christmas 
gift  or  acquired  for  one’s  own  use. 

This  Christmas  season  General  Electric  is  again  building  store  traffic  for 
you  with  advertising  on  many  products  in  many  publications,  climaxed  with 
a  two-page,  four-color  advertisement  in  the  November  29th  issue  of  SATUR¬ 
DAY  EVENING  POST. 

Tbit  is  the  fourth  consecutive  year  that  General  Electric  has  built  its  Christmas 
program  around  the  slogan.  "For  the  Practical  Person  with  a  Sentimental  Side." 


GENERAL  ^  ELECTRIC 


^W^nber,  1941 
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Comparison  of  qualifications  of 
the  two  groups— No  attempt  was 
made  to  divide  the  groups  accord¬ 
ing  to  age,  education,  or  exper¬ 
ience.  However,  the  figures  given 
here  were  taken  from  the  history 
cards  and  give  a  comparison  okthe 
averages  of  the  two  groups.  They 
show  that  there  was  somewhat  the 
same  basis  for  the  two  types  ’  of 
training. 


Employees  were  paid  for  this  time. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  class 
period,  a  welcome  was  extended 
from  the  firm;  the  mutual  interest 
of  salesperson  and  employer  ex¬ 
plained;  and,  the  purpose  of  the 
training  period  was  given.  Follow¬ 
ing  this,  three  types  of  information 
were  offered  to  the  salesperson; 
namely,  general  information;  sales- 
check  system;  and  instruction  in 


Table  4 


Comparison  of  Average  Age,  Education  and  Work  Experience 
of  Two  Groups  of  New  Employees  Trained 


Groups 

Classroom 

Manual 


Average  Age 
of  Group 
24.07 
23.93 


Average  Grade 
Attained  in 
School 
12.90 
12.67 


Average 
Years  IV  ork 
Experience 
1.67 
2.01 


ipTraining  Procedure  oy  the 
Classroom  Method 

Classes  were  held  on  an  after¬ 
noon  before  employment  for  larger 
groups  of  salespeople.  For  smaller 
numbers,  a  round-table  discussion 
w'as  usually  held  on  the  first  morn¬ 
ing  of  employment.  Approximate¬ 
ly  3  hours  of  class  time  .were  de¬ 
voted  to  teaching  salescheck  system. 


selling  technicpie.  After  a  discus¬ 
sion  of  general  information  about 
the  store,  the  entire  salescheck  sys¬ 
tem  was  covered.  Each  transaction 
was  explained,  with  the  salesperson 
writing  an  example  of  it  on  the 
saiesbook  provided  for  that  pur¬ 
pose.  Disposition  of  the  parts  of 
the  salescheck  was  described,  as 
well  as  the  reasons  for  each  trans¬ 
action.  This  was  followed  in  the 


STATEMENT  OF  THE  OWNERSHIP, 
MANAGEMENT,  CIRCULATION.  ETC.. 
REQUIRED  BY  THE  ACTS  OF  CONGRESS 
OF  AUGUST  24,  1912,  and  MARCH  3.  1933, 
Of  THE  BULLETIN  of  the  Nation al  Retail 
Dry  Goods  Association;  published  monthly;  at 
New  York,  N.  Y.;  for  Oct.  1,  1941. 

State  of  New  York  1  ,5 
County  of  New  York  I 


Before  me,  a  Notary  Public  in  and  for  the 
State  and  county  aforesaid,  personally  appeared 
John  W.  Hahn,  who.  having  been  duly  sworn 
according  to  law,  deposes  and  says  that  he 
is  the  Manager  of  THE  BULLETIN  of  the 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods  .Association,  and 
that  the  following  is.  to  the  best  of  his  knowl¬ 
edge  and  belief,  a  true  statement  of  the  owner¬ 
ship,  management  (and  if  a  daily  paper,  the 
circulation),  etc.,  of  the  aforesaid  publication 
for  the  date  shown  in  the  above  caption,  re¬ 
quired  by  the  Act  of  August  24,  1912.  as  amended 
by  the  -Act  of  March  3,  1933,  embodied  in  sec¬ 
tion  537,  Postal  Laws  and  Regulations,  printed 
on  the  reverse  of  this  form,  to  wit: 


1.  That  the  names  and  addresses  of  the 
publisher,  editor,  managing  editor,  and  business 
managers  are; 

Publisher,  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Asso¬ 
ciation.  101  West  31st  Street.  New  York; 
Editor,  John  W.  Hahn.  101  West  31st  Street, 
New  York;  Managing  Editor,  John  W.  Hahn. 
101  West  31st  Street.  New  York:  Business 
Manager,  John  W.  Hahn,  101  West  31st 
Street,  New  York. 

2.  That  the  owner  is:  fif  owned  by  a  cor¬ 
poration.  Its  name  and  address  must  be  stated 
and  also  immediately  thereunder  the  names  and 
addresses  of  stockholders  owning  or  holding  one 
per  cent  or  more  of  total  amount  of  stock.  If 
not  owned  by  a  corporation,  the  names  and 
addresses  of  the  individual  owners  must  be 
given.  If  owned  by  a  firm,  company,  or  other 


unincorporated  concern,  its  name  and  address, 
as  well  as  those  of  each  individual  member, 
must  be  given.) 

National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association.  101  West 
31st  Street,  New  York.  (A  non-profit  organi¬ 
zation.)  Frank  M.  Mayfield,  President,  c/o 
Scruggs,  Vandervoort-Barney,  Inc.,  St.  Louis, 
Mo.  Lew  Hahn,  General  Manager  and  Treas¬ 
urer,  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association. 

3.  That  the  known  bondholders,  mortgagees, 
and  other  security  holders  owning  or  holding 
1  per  cent  or  more  of  total  amount  of  Imnds. 
mortgages,  or  other  securities  are:  None. 

4.  That  the  two  paragraphs  next  above,  giv¬ 

ing  the  names  of  the  owners,  stockholders,  and 
security  holders,  if  any.  contain  not  only  the 
list  of  stockholders  and  security  holders  as  they 
appear  upon  the  liooks  of  the  company  but  also, 
in  cases  where  the  stockholder  or  security  holder 
appears  upon  the  liooks  of  the  company  as 

trustee  or  in  any  other  fiduciary  relation,  the 

name  of  the  person  or  corporation  for  whom 
such  trustee  is  acting,  is  given:  also  that  the 
said  two  paragraphs  contain  statements  em¬ 
bracing  affiant’s  full  knowledge  and  belief  as 
to  the  circumstances  and  conditions  under  which 
stockholders  and  security  holders  who  do  not 

appear  upon  the  books  of  the  company  as 

trustees,  hold  stock  and  securities  in  a  capacity 
other  than  that  of  a  bona  fide  owner;  and  this 
affiant  has  no  reason  to  believe  that  any  other 
person,  association,  or  corporation  has  any  in¬ 
terest  direct  or  indirect  in  the  said  stock, 
bonds,  or  other  securities  than  as  so  stated 
by  him. 

JOHN  W.  HAHN. 

Manager,  Tbk  Bulletin, 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  29th 
day  of  September,  1941. 

Ethyl  W.  Blanthom.  Notary  Public.  Kings  Co. 
No.  197,  Reg.  No.  2215.  Cert,  filed  in  N.  Y.  Co. 
No.  478.  Reg.  No.  2-B-340.  Commission  expires 
March  30.  1942. 


same  class  period  by  a  thorough 
review  and  test. 

Training  Procedure  by  the 
Manual  Method 

Procedure  in  giving  assignments 
in  the  manual— Employees  to  be 
trained  by  the  manual  were  given 
the  manual  upon  the  day  they 
were  engaged  for  work.  At  this 
time  an  extension  of  welcome  from 
the  firm  was  made,  and  the  mutual 
interest  of  employees  and  employer 
was  expressed.  The  employee  was 
asked  to  study  the  manual  thor¬ 
oughly,  following  its.  instructions 
exactly.  She  was  asked  to  handle 
the  manual  with  care  as  it  was  to 
be  used  again,  and  to  return  it 
upon  the  date  she  was  to  report 
for  a  class  on  selling.  At  this  time 
the  date  of  the  class  was  given. 

A  problem  developed  regarding 
the  amount  of  time  that  should  be 
allowed  for  study  of  the  manual. 
.Although  the  average  for  those 
trained  on  the  original  book  was 
tw'O  hours  and  45  minutes,  it  was 
concluded  that  this  might  not  be 
an  accurate  estimate  for  the  person 
in  her  own  home.  There  she  would 
be  likely  to  have  interruptions 
which  the  student  in  the  classroom 
did  not  have. 

In  order  to  study  this  problem, 
the  manual  was  given  to  some  four 
days  ahead,  to  some  three  days,  to 
some  two  days  in  advance,  and  to 
others  only  one.  About  three  weeks 
after  the  training  period,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  questions  were  asked  these 
people; 

1.  How  many  days  did  you  have 
the  manual  before  reporting  to 
class? 

2.  How  many  hours  did  you  spend 
in  studying  it? 

.3.  Did  you  feel  that  you  had  the 
manual  sufficient  number  of 
days  ahead  of  class  to  learn  it 
thoroughly? 

4.  How  much  additional  time 
would  you  have  liked? 

5.  What  is  your  opinion  of  this 
method  of  learning  system? 

29  of  the  30  persons  returned  these 
questionnaires.  Replies  were  tabu¬ 
lated.  Results  appear  in  Tables  5, 

6.  and  7,  on  page  (57. 

(Continued  on  page  67) 
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BURNER  SYSTEM 


President  Washington  was  one  of  the  astonished 
witnesses  of  Blanchard's  ineniorahle  flight  from 
Philadelphia  across  the  Delaware  River  in  Janu- 
arv,  1793.  Eight  \ears  earlier  the  flying  French¬ 
man  had  spanned  the  English  Channel,  but  many 
Americans  still  said,  "I'll  believe  it  when  1  see  it!" 


convinces  like  demonstration 


quickly  proves  their  unique  advan¬ 
tages  . . .  the  time-saving  speed  of  the 
STARTING  BURNER  . .  .the  fuel-savings 
of  the  tiny,  efficient  COOKING  BURNER 
. . .  the  many  additional  comforts  and 
conveniences  offered  exclusively  by 
Harper  control . . . 

Connect  a  Harper-equipped  range 
on  your  sales  floor!  Sales  go  UP  when 
you  demonstrate  that“Gas  does  it  best”. 


AMAZING,  too,  to  countless  house- 
^  ^  wives  is  your  demonstration  of 
the  Harper  Burner  System.  Here  is  a 
way  to  better  cooking  with  less  work 
•  • .  greater  freedom . . .  lower  fuel  bills. 
Every  woman  wants  these  advantages, 
^hy  not  show  them  to  her,  and  make 
her  want  a  modern  gas  range? 

Actual  demonstration  of 
Harper’s  ”2  burners  in  1’  * 


DEMONSTRATES  THAT 


GAS  DOES  IT  BEST 


TURN  THIS  PAGE  FOR  PROOF 
THAT  DEMONSTRATION  PAYS . . . 


DaUotn 


* 


2SuriiiiBRs //V  / 


This  whistling  tea  kettle  will  help 
you  sell  more  ranges . . 


STEP  1.  Put  water  in  whistling  tea  kettle  (with  built>in  thermometer*) 
and  bring  to  boil  on  a  Harper -equipped  range.  Turn  Harper  Burner  on 
full  (starting  burner)  and  kettle  will  whistle  loudly.  Show  customer 
that  water  is  212  degrees,  boiling  heat. 


STARTING  llll 

burneronJ!^  ) 


The  Harper  Burner  System  operates  on  the 
unique  principle  of  a  burner  usithin  a  burner 
...  “2  burners  in  i”  . . .  both  controlled  by  the 
same  handle.  It  is  subject  to  finer  gradations 
,qf  low  heats — greater  control  and  economy — 
than  any  other  cooking  unit  made. 


STEP  2.  Reduce  starting  burner  to  its  lowest  flame.  Kettle  will  still 
whistle.  Point  out  that  this  is  lowest  flame  to  which  any  ordinary  burner 
is  usually  reduced. 


STEP  4.  Explain  that  this  small  flame  keeps  water  boiling,  foods  cooking 
efficiently,  with  less  gas  flow  than  any  other  burner  .  .  .  helps  cut  fuel 
bills  up  to  39% ! 

*Thia  uhisding  lea  kettle  con  be  obtained  from  Harper-Wyman  Company  for  $2.50, 


STEP  3.  Turn  handle  farther  down,  to  click  position,  and  let  customer 
see  tiny  flame  of  cooking  burner  ...  a  lower  heat  than  that  of  any  ordinary 
burner.  VI  histle  now  stops,  showing  sharp  drop  in  gas  consumption.  But 
point  out  that  water  is  still  212  degrees! 


This  demonstration  is  condensed  from  ■ 
our  new  FREE  BOOKLET,  'Tlow  to  Sell  I 
More  Gas  Ranges.”  The  booklet  con¬ 
tains  eleven  other  practical  fl<x>r  demon¬ 
strations.  Have  you  sent  for  your  copies? 
Harper-flyman  (Company,  8562  I  incen- 
nes  Arenue,  (Chicago. 


HARPER  BURNER  SYSTEM 


— one  of  the  standards  of  top  burner  performance  under 
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variety  of  3  delicious  flavors  (Diet  A— Beef 
Flavor;  Diet  B— Fish  Flavor;  Diet  C— Cheese 
Flavor). 

Remember,  when  you  sell  Red  Heart  3* 
flavor  Dog  Food  in  your  pet  store  or  pet 
department,  you  make  3  profits  instead  oj  1 
...  by  selling  three  cans  (Diets  A,  B  and  C) 
on  each  transaction.  And  remember,  too, 
that  Red  Heart  is  backed  by  the  largest  ad¬ 
vertising  campaign  in  dog  food  history. 
Order  a  supply  of  America’s  No.  1  Seller*! 


Successful  pet  stores  and  pet  depart¬ 
ments  feature  products  which  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  customers  demand.  And  when  it 
comes  to  dog  food,  more  dog  owners  de¬ 
mand  Red  Heart  than  any  other  brand!* 
Red  Heart’s  continued  leadership  as 
America’s  No.  1  Seller*  is  no  mere  accident. 
Red  Heart  sells  the  best  because  it  is  made 
in  Federally  inspected  plants  from  top-qual¬ 
ity  ingredients  .  .  .  because  it  is  the  only 
dog  food  that  provides  the  stimulating  taste 


IN 

ROTATION 


4th  Easy  Profit 


When  you  make  3  easy  profits  by  selling  Red  Heart 
add  a  4tl>  easy  prtfit  by  featuring  Red  Heart  3-flavor 
Dog  Biscuits,  too.  Heart-shaped,  kibbled,  or  meal, 
in  1 1-oz.  boxes,  28-oz.  cellophane  bags,  and  2  5-,  50- 
and  100-lb.  sacks.  Each  package  contains  3  delicious 
flavors  .  .  .  beef,  fish,  and  cheese. 


JOHN  MORRELL  &  CO.,  General  Offices,  Oftumwo,  Iowa 
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^  O  other  retail  establishment 
/If  in  the  world  is  so  well  equip¬ 
ped,  from  every  p>oint  of  view, 
for  the  successful  merchandising  of 
f>et  foods,  appliances,  and  acces¬ 
sories  as  the  department  store. 

The  department  stores  of  Ameri¬ 
ca  are  visited  in  one  year  by  more 
than  two  and  a  half  billion  pur¬ 
chasers.  These  figures  are  the  re¬ 
sult  of  a  survey,  estimated  as  as- 
curately  as  possible,  based  on  an¬ 
nual  retail  sales  in  the  department 
stores  of  the  United  States.  Here 
is  a  tremendous  ready-made  traffic, 
a  buying  minded  public  represent¬ 
ing  a  huge  purchasing  pmwer. 
Estimating  conservatively,  seven 
out  of  ten  of  these  customers  own 
some  kind  of  pet.  This  traffic  that 
already  exists  in  the  department 
store  offers  potential  sales  in  pet 
accessories  and  food  far  too  im¬ 
portant  to  ignore. 


Department  Store’s  Advantages 

In  or  near  the  heart  of  the  best 
retail  shopping  district  the  depart¬ 
ment  store  functions  as  a  focal 
p>oint  in  the  consumer  traffic 
stream.  Once  dog  and  other  p)et 
owners  realize  that  the  department 
store  carries  dog  toggery  and  the 
like,  it  will  command  the  trade  of 
these  customers. 

Since  the  department  store  is 
located  in  the  shopping  center  it 
naturally  derives  the  most  benefit 
from  the  national  advertising  and 
promotional  efforts  of  dog  food 
and  accessory  manufacturers.  Fa¬ 
cilities  for  window  trimming  and 
an  established,  efficient,  and  highly 


The  DEPARTMENT  STORE 

IS  A  NATURAL  FOR  THE  PROMOTION  OF 
A  PET  SHOP.  IT  HAS  THE  CUSTOMERS, 
THE  LOCATION.  THE  TRAINED  PERSONNEL. 


trained  advertising  department  are 
existing  advantages  that  may  be 
directed  to  the  promotional  activi¬ 
ties  of  the  pet  department  with 
very  little  addition  to  the  overhead. 

From  the  consumer’s  point  of 
view  the  convenience  of  the  tele¬ 
phone  order  department  and  the 
regular  free  delivery  service  are 
inducements  which  help  to  build 
business  for  the  pet  department. 

Satisfactory  business  relations 
built  up  over  a  long  period  of 
years  have  established  well  founded 
good  will  that  money  cannot  buy. 
In  opening  a  pet  shop  the  depart¬ 
ment  store  has  a  running  start. 
The  buying  habits  of  a  vast 
clientele,  confident  of  the  store’s 
willingness  and  ability  always  to 
make  good,  prove  a  strong  factor 
in  drawing  them  to  a  pet  depart¬ 
ment  of  unquestioned  depend¬ 
ability. 

Not  only  does  the  department 
store  enjoy  a  good  reputation  with 
practically  every  family  in  its  im¬ 
mediate  retail  buying  area,  but  it 
binds  this  relationship  even  closer 
by  extending  the  courtesy  of 
active  charge  accounts  to  families 
of  good  credit  standing.  No  other 
type  of  sales  outlet  offers  the  poten¬ 
tial  source  of  volume  available 
through  charge  accounts.  They 
also  form  the  basis  for  direct  mail 
activities. 

Geared  as  it  is  to  swift,  eagle¬ 
winged  changes,  speedy  adoption 
of  methods  and  merchandise  of  the 
hour,  possessing  a  dramatic  sense 
and  a  genius  for  showmanship, 
offering  goods  and  sp>ecialized 
service  in  a  hundred  different  busi¬ 
nesses  and  professions,  the  depart¬ 
ment  store  is  equipped  to  do  an 
excellent,  profitable  job  of  the  f)et 
shop  from  the  outset.  Selection 
and  training  of  a  sales  force  are 
familiar  duties  to  department 
store  executives. 


Another  reason  which  makes  the 
department  store  a  natural  for  a 
pet  shop  is  the  large  floor  space 
and  assembly  halls  available  for 
dramatizing  this  merchandise. 

Prestige  with  Men 

Not  so  many  years  ago  the  aver¬ 
age  man  avoided  the  department 
store  as  he  would  a  beauty  shop. 
Only  dire  necessity  could  persuade 
him  to  venture  into  what  looked 
to  him  to  be  a  bewildering  array 
of  merchandise,  surrounded  by 
milling  women.  The  department 
store  in  recent  years  has  persuaded 
him  gently  into  its  precincts  by 
establishing  a  separate  street  en¬ 
trance  into  its  men’s  furnishings 
shop  or  express  elevators  to  carry 
him  up  to  it  without  any  involve¬ 
ment  in  other  departments.  When 
he  got  there  he  found  good  values, 
well-informed  salespeople,  superior 
service.  Also  in  recent  years  the 
department  store  has  gone  more 
extensively  into  the  promotion  of 
sporting  goods  and  cameras  and 
photographic  supplies,  with  the  re¬ 
sult  that  men  have  gradually 
learned  the  advantages  of  depart¬ 
ment  store  trading.  They  have 
been  won  over  to  the  department 
store,  and  have  much  less  tendency 
today  to  regard  it  as  the  exclusive 
province  of  women. 

This  increasing  prestige  of  the 
department  store  with  men  is 
another  reason  for  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  j>et  shop,  because  men 
are  important  customers  for  pet 
supplies.  Everybody  knows  of  the 
love  of  a  man  for  his  dog.  No  food, 
remedy  or  equipment  is  too  good 
for  his  f>et.  The  man  who  owns  a 
dog  today  places  implicit  confi¬ 
dence  in  the  merchandise  and  ad¬ 
vice  offered  by  the  qualified  sales¬ 
people  in  department  store  pet 
shops.  He  could  ^pay  them  no 
greater  tribute. 
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The  markct- 


MORE  THAN  14,000,000  PET  DOSS  — 


IS  WORTH  LOOKING  INTO.  SOME  FACTS  ABOUT  BREEDS. 


^INCE  the  days  of  the  bratchet, 
^  a  small  and  faithful  hound, 
now  extinct,  but  very  much 
alive  and  popular  in  the  days  of 
King  Arthur,  dogs  have  been  grow¬ 
ing  in  importance.  The  love  and 
affection  that  knights  and  ladies  of 
old  held  for  the  bratchet  are 
spoken  of  in  Shakespeare’s  Henry 
It  is  mentioned  in  Malory’s 
Morte  d’Arthur,  in  Topsell’s  His¬ 
tory  of  Four-Footed  Beasts,  and  in 
other  stray  leaves  of  literature. 
The  mutual  love  of  man  and  dog 
has  gone  down  in  the  pages  of  his¬ 
tory  until  today  we  are  a  pet  lov¬ 
ing  nation,  the  dog  now  assuming 
greater  economic  importance  than 
at  any  time  in  the  history  of  man¬ 
kind. 

Since  the  World  War  the  popu¬ 
larity  of  dogs  has  steadily  risen, 
the  American  Kennel  Club  and 
other  dog-fancy  organizations  now 
showing  a  registration  of  1,800,000 
dogs.  In  addition  there  is  an  esti¬ 
mated  14,000,000  crossbred  and 
pedigreed  dogs  in  the  United 
States.  One  quarter  of  this  num¬ 
ber  is  estimated  pedigreed  and 
purebred  but  not  registered  class 
of  dogs.  Authorities  say  that  the 


farm-dog  population  reaches  at 
least  seven  million.  Considering 
the  economic  importance  of  dogs, 
it  is  said  that  37,305,000  acres  of 
land  are  required  to  produce  their 
food.  This  amount  of  land  is  equal 
to  the  New  England  States,  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  New  Jersey,  Delaware, 
and  Maryland. 

This  gives  a  rather  graphic  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  tremendous  demand  for 
dog  foods,  which  is  steadily  on  the 
increase.  The  growing  desire  for 
dogs  in  the  home  has  created  a  de¬ 
mand  for  a  huge  volume  of  pre¬ 
pared  dog  foods.  The  sale  of 
canned  and  dried  dog  foods  has 
increased  year  by  year  until  today 
there  are  approximately  600 
brands  of  dog  food  offered  at  re¬ 
tail.  These  products  are  prepared 
by  more  than  250  manufacturers. 
The  total  volume  for  1939  amount¬ 
ed  to,  in  round  figures,  600  mil¬ 
lion  pounds.  Prepared  dog  and 
cat  canned  food  for  the  same  year 
was  valued  at  nearly  $23,000,000. 

This  canned  product  in  volume 
is  second  only  to  milk,  which  ranks 
first.  Here  is  a  large  and  profitable 
market,  the  business  going  to  shops 
that  do  the  best  merchandising 


job.  .\re  you  getting  your  share 
of  this  money-making  trade?  On 
foods  alone  the  business  is  worth 
the  effort,  and  when  you  consider 
the  additional  products  of  remed¬ 
ies,  supplies  and  accessories,  the 
sales  possibilities  definitely  chal¬ 
lenge  the  merchandising  genius 
and  finished  performance  of  which 
the  department  store  is  capable. 

The  Advice-Seeker 

Every  day  of  the  year  somebody 
goes  to  see  a  man  about  a  dog. 
Many  of  these  new  dog  owners 
know  very  little  or  nothing  about 
a  dog;  just  what  sort  of  dog  they 
want,  how  to  raise  him  or  train 
him.  So  it  is  not  unlikely  that  a 
prosp>ective  dog  owner  may  seek 
advice  at  a  well  known  pet  shop. 
He  is,  of  course,  entitled  to  ac¬ 
curate  and  helpful  information. 
While  the  decision  to  buy  a  dog 
is  naturally  the  customer’s,  he 
should  be  urged  to  give  the  matter 
serious  thought,  to  consider  his 
neighborhood,  and  just  exactly 
why  he  wants  a  dog.  If  the  person 
is  a  city  dweller  a  small  dog  will 
be  best.  Does  he  want  a  pet  or  a 
dog  for  hunting?  He  should  con- 
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Field  Spaniel 
Flat-coated  Retriever 
German  Short-haired  Pointer 
Golden  Retriever 
Gordon  Setter 
Irish  Setter 
Irish  Water  Spaniel 
Labrador  Retriever 
Pointer 

Springer  Spaniel,  English 
Springer  Spaniel,  Welsh 
Sussex  Spaniel 

Wire-Haired  Pointing  Griffon 

Sporting  Dogs:  Hounds 
Afghan  Hound 
American  Foxhound 
Basset  Hound 
Beagle 
Bloodhound 

Borzoi,  or  Russian  Wolfhound 

Dachshund 

Greyhound 

Harrier 

Irish  Wolfhound 
Norwegian  Elkhound 
Otterhound 
Saluki 

Scottish  Deerhound 
Whippet 

Working  Dogs 
Alaskan  Malemute 
Belgian  Sheep  Dog 
Bernese  Mountain  Dog 
Bouvier  des  Flandres 
Boxer 
Briard 
Bull-Mastiff 
Collie 

Doberman  Pinscher 
Eskimo 

German  Shepherd  Dog 

Giant  Schnauzer 

Great  Dane 

Great  Pyrenees 

Komondor 

Kuvasz 

Mastiff 

Newfoundland 

Old  English  Sheep  Dog 

Puli 

Rottweiler 
Saint  Bernard 
Samoyede 

Shetland  Sheep  Dog 
Siberian  Huskie 
Welsh  Corgi,  Cardigan 
Welsh  Corgi,  Pembroke 

Terriers 
Airedale  Terrier 
Bedlington  Terrier 
Border  Terrier 
Bull  Terrier 


Cairn  Terrier 
Dandie  Dinmont  Terrier 
Fox  Terrier,  Smooth 
Fox  Terrier,  Wire-haired 
Irish  Terrier 
Kerry  Blue  Terrier 
Lakeland  Terrier 
Lhassa  Terrier 
Manchester  Terrier 
Miniature  Schnauzer 
Norwich  Terrier 
Scottish  Terrier 
Sealyham  Terrier 
Skye  Terrier 
Staffordshire  Terrier 
Standard  Schnauzer 
Welsh  Terrier 

West  Highland  White  Terrier 
Toys 

Affenpinscher 
Chihuahua 
Brussels  Griffon 
English  Toy  Spaniel 
Italian  Greyhound 
Japanese  Spaniel 
Maltese 

Mexican  Hairless 

Miniature  Pinscher 

Papillon 

Pekingese 

Pomeranian 

Pug 

Toy  Manchester  Terrier 
Toy  Poodle 
Yorkshire  Terrier 

Nonsporting  Dogs 
Boston  Terrier 
Bulldog 
Chowchow 
Dalmatian 
French  Bulldog 
Keeshond 
Poodle 
Schipperke 

More  detailed  classification  of 
dogs  include  physiological  charac¬ 
teristics,  particular  uses,  and  size. 
Dogs  have  a  greater  range  in  size 
than  any  other  species  of  animal 
life;  they  run  from  the  one  or  two 
pound  Chihuahua  to  the  200 
pound  Saint  Bernard.  Some  dogs, 
such  as  the  Foxhound,  are  noted 
for  their  keen  sense  of  smell,  and 
others,  like  the  Wolfhound,  for 
their  remarkable  vision.  While  it 
is  true  that  certain  breeds  of  dogs 
are  best  adapted  for  certain  pur¬ 
poses,  other  breeds,  given  proper 
training,  will  asstime  duties  to 
which  they  are  not  usually  as¬ 
signed. 


EWING  GALLOWAY 


sider  the  adaptability  of  the  breed 
to  the  area  in  which  he  lives.  Dogs 
need  exercise  proj>ortionate  to 
their  size.  Smaller  breeds  are  best 
in  apartments. 

It  is  wise  to  advise  against  the 
adoption  of  a  stray  dog,  for  one 
knows  nothing  of  his  ancestry  nor 
health.  In  buying  a  pure-bred  dog 
the  purchaser  knows  about  his 
breeding  and  also,  if  a  puppy,  the 
size  to  which  he  will  grow.  Explain 
to  the  prospective  dog  owner  that 
there  are  more  than  a  hundred 
registered  breeds  from  which  to 
make  a  selection.  He  must  decide 
what  he  wants  a  dog  for;  hunting, 
a  watch  dog,  a  companion,  the  size 
he  can  afford  to  feed  and  exercise, 
and  the  typ>e  that  appeals  to  him. 
By  all  means  suggest  to  your  cus¬ 
tomer  that  he  buy  a  puppy  rather 
than  an  old  dog.  A  puppy  will 
learn  to  love  and  honor  with  un¬ 
divided  devotion. 

The  question  often  comes  up: 
Should  one  choose  a  male  or 
female?  There  is  no  reason  to  be¬ 
lieve  one  sex  more  dependable  or 
affectionate  than  the  other. 

There  are  so  many  breeds  of  all 
sizes  from  which  to  choose  that  the 
prospective  dog  owner  should  have 
no  serious  difficulty  in  making  his 
selection.  Following  is  a  list  of 
recognized  breeds  in  America.  The 
names  are  arranged  in  groups  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  official  classifica¬ 
tion: 

Sporting  Dogs 
Brittany  Spaniel 
Chesapeake  Bay  Retriever 
Clumber  Spaniel 
Cocker  Spaniel 
Curly-coated  Retriever 
English  Setter 
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Establishing  and  operating 

THE  PET  SHOP.  ITS  LOCATION,  STOCK.  PROMOTION. 
THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  COMPLETE  ASSORTMENTS. 


Views  of  the  well-organized  pet  shop  of  McCurdy  &  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
The  strict  departmentizing  of  the  merchandise  creates  a  cleancut  and  pleas¬ 
ing  appearance,  makes  buying  easy.  The  shop  occupies  900  square  feet  of 
floor  space,  specializes  somewhat  in  birds,  but  has  complete  lines. 


RANTED,  then,  that  the  Pet 
Shop  is  a  logical  and  desirable 
unit  in  the  department  store 
scheme  of  merchandising,  let  us 
start  at  the  beginning,  which  is 
location,  and  see  what  and  why  in 
methods  of  operation  make  this 
enterprise  a  success. 

.4t  the  outset  it  might  just  as 
well  be  admitted  that  not  every  de¬ 
partment  store  maintaining  a  p>et 
shop  is  satisfied  with  the  sales  vol¬ 
ume,  in  comparison  with  the  cost 
of  operation.  This,  however,  is  no 
argument  against  having  such  a 
department  because  no  one  can 
deny  that  an  enormous  market  for 
pet  merchandise  exists,  the  busi¬ 
ness  is  available,  and  somebody  is 
getting  it.  The  proof  of  the  matter 
lies  in  the  fact  that  some  depart¬ 
ment  store  pet  shops  are  eminently 
successful. 

It  should  also  be  pointed  out 
that  the  connection  of  the  pet  shop 
with  the  housewares  department 
(they  are  frequently  merchandised 
by  the  same  buyer)  is  a  matter  of 
particular  interest  now  in  the  year 
1941.  Priority  restrictions  are  fall¬ 
ing  with  heavy  effect  on  much  of 
the  housewares  stock,  and  many  a 
buyer  is  troubled  by  the  prospect 
of  seriously  lowered  volume.  Cast¬ 
ing  about  for  ways  and  means  of 
maintaining  his  volume,  he  should 
give  consideration  to  the  possibili¬ 
ties  of  p>et  shop  merchandise  if  it 
is  not  already  carried  in  his  store. 

Location 

Every  evidence  points  to  the  fact 
that  a  first  floor  location  is  most 
desirable  for  the  pet  shop.  A  great 
many  customers  take  their  dogs  to 
the  shop  to  be  fitted  with  collars, 
harnesses,  blankets,  raincoats,  and 
even  beds.  Shopping  alone  is  one 
thing,  but  shopping  with  your  dog 
is  another  matter.  The  first  floor 
is  not  only  more  convenient  for 
the  latter  but  many  persons  abso¬ 
lutely  refuse  to  take  their  dogs  in 
an  elevator.  Sometimes  even  the 
dogs  object.  In  the  Kennel  Shop 
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at  Macy’s  New  York  store  hangs 
a  sign  which  reads,  “Dogs  must  not 
be  allowed  to  stand  on  escalator 
steps.  Unless  your  dog  be  carried 
will  you  please  use  the  elevator  set 
aside  for  dogs.”  The  Kennel  Shop 
is  on  the  fifth  floor. 

It  would  be  misleading  to  imply 
that  all  department  store  f>et  shops 


located  on  floors  other  than  the 
first  are  suffering  for  business  be¬ 
cause  of  this.  The  fact  is,  however, 
that  location  is  an  important  factor 
and  the  first  floor  location  is  a 
merchandising  idea  worthy  of  seri¬ 
ous  consideration. 

Merchandising  and  sales  pro¬ 
motion  experts  say  that  87  per  cent 
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of  the  jjeople  buy  on  sight.  But 
pet  foods  and  accessories  cannot  be 
classed  as  impulse  merchandise. 
Dog  owners  buy  supplies  and 
equipment  for  their  pets  because 
they  need  them  and  want  them  for 
a  definite  purpose.  A  woman  may 
buy  a  bottle  of  perfume  because 
the  beauty  and  design  of  the  pack¬ 
age  appeal  to  her,  but  she  won’t 
buy  a  bottle  of  tap)eworm  medicine 
because  it  has  a  pretty  label.  She 
wants  to  know  what’s  in  the  bottle 
and  what  it  will  do  for  her  dog. 
Dog  owners  will  take  quite  a  good 
deal  of  trouble  to  get  what  they 
need  for  their  dogs,  but  not  too 
much  trouble.  If  buying  in  one 
pet  store  is  inconvenient,  they  will 
go  where  shopping  is  easier. 

Some  managers  find  that  a  first 
floor  department,  placed  at  the 
back  of  the  store,  is  an  excellent 
location.  This  is  a  bit  of  traffic 
strategy,  as  anyone  will  walk 
through  a  store  to  get  what  he 
wants,  and  on  his  way  there  and 
back  he  becomes  exposed  to  other 
merchandise,  much  of  which  is  of 
the  impulse  character,  creating  de¬ 
sire  on  sight. 

Sell  Complete  Lines 

A  well  rounded,  representative 
stock  places  a  shop  in  the  desirable 
position  of  being  able  to  meet  all 
demands.  Naturally  some  items 
are  slower  selling  than  others,  but 
many  a  good  customer  has  been 
caught  and  held  by  a  shop  supply¬ 
ing  on  the  spot  a  slow  moving  item 
not  carried  elsewhere  in  the  town. 
Consumers  appreciate  this  service 
and  are  almost  certain  to  show  it 
by  continued  patronage.  Complete 
lines  of  quality  foods,  remedies, 
dog  appliances  and  accessories  will 
increase  the  volume  of  sales.  It  is 
not  so  much  the  profit  on  an  in¬ 
dividual  item  that  makes  for  the 
success  of  the  department  as  it  is 
the  volume  of  sales  totaled  at  the 
end  of  the  year. 

A  check  on  leading  pet  shops 
shows  that  a  well  stocked  depart¬ 
ment  should  carry  a  full  line  of 
nationally  known  brands  of  the 
following  merchandise: 

Dog  foods  and  dog  medicines. 

Dog  soaps  and  shampoos. 

Flea  jKJwders  and  dry  cleaners. 

Dog  appliances  and  accessories. 

Dog  blankets  and  sweaters. 


Rubber  balls  and  toys. 

Leather  and  wire  muzzles. 

Carrying  baskets,  sleeping  bas¬ 
kets,  and  traveling  and  ship¬ 
ping  crates. 

Steel  combs,  stripping  combs, 
wire  slickers,  dog  and  cat 
brushes. 

Dog  chains,  dog  couples,  dog  and 
cat  collars. 

Dog  and  cat  leads  and  dog 
whips. 

Cat  and  kitten  fotnls  and  medi¬ 
cine. 

Bird  seeds,  song  foods,  condition 
foods,  pep  tonics,  and  egg 
biscuits. 

Cage  paper,  grip  perch  and  bird 
gravel. 

Moulting  foods,  bird  tonics  and 
ointments,  and  mites  powder. 

Love  Bird  and  French  seed. 

Bird  cages  and  accessories. 

Fish  foods. 

Aquariums. 

Some  shops  find  it  profitable  to 
carry  allied  lines:  garden  furnish¬ 
ings  such  as  gazing  globes,  sun 
dials,  gnomes,  bird  houses  and  bird 
baths. 

Arrangement  and  Display 

For  the  most  part  no  standard¬ 
ized  methods  of  department  ar¬ 
rangement  and  display  have  been 
adopted  by  pet  shops.  Display  fix¬ 
tures,  cabinets,  individual  sales 
help  cards,  and  point  of  sale  ad¬ 
vertising  material  usually  devel- 
op>ed  by  manufacturers  are  not 
conspicuous  features  of  the  pet 
shop.  Both  arrangement  and  dis¬ 
play  depend  upon  the  ingenuity 
and  creative  ability  of  the  manager 
and  the  problem  offers  a  splendid 
opportunity  for  the  expression  of 
individuality. 

The  most  attractive  shops,  offer¬ 
ing  sales  appeal  to  a  marked  de¬ 
gree,  departmentize  the  stock,  es¬ 
tablishing  clearly  defined  sections 
each  of  which  is  devoted  to  mer¬ 
chandise  designed  for  a  class  of 
f>et.  In  the  dog  section,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  apj>ears  everything  for  dogs, 
and  this  in  turn  is  broken  down 
into  individual  displays  featuring 
a  type  of  merchandise.  Collars  and 
harnesses  are  shown  in  one  display, 
various  tyj>es  of  muzzles  in  another. 


leashes  in  a  third,  and  so  on.  This 
arrangement  creates  an  orderly, 
cleancut  appearance  which  is  not 
only  pleasing  but  makes  consumer 
buying  easy. 

The  best  way  to  show  dog  toys 
is  undoubtedly  the  open  compart¬ 
ment  counter  display  method 
which  chain  stores  have  found  so 
eminently  successful  in  the  sale  of 
practically  all  small  items.  This 
method  of  display  gratifies  the 
human  desire  to  see  merchandise 
at  close  range,  to  pick  it  up,  feei 
it,  and  if  possible  try  it  out.  Even 
the  dogs  look  over  the  toys,  a  point 
touched  upon  more  fully  in  the 
chapter  on  personnel  and  selling. 

An  effective  and  original  display 
for  dog  collars  and  leashes  has  been 
worked  out  at  Macy’s,  New  York. 
A  series  of  built-in,  glass  covered 
wall  cases,  about  two  feet  square, 
have  been  constructed  considerably 
above  eye  level  back  of  the  counter 
in  the  Kennel  Shop.  The  sides, 
made  of  large  mesh  wire,  are  set 
at  an  angle  making  the  back  of  the 
box  narrower  than  the  front  open¬ 
ing.  Covering  the  entire  back  of 
each  box  appears  the  picture  of  a 
dog’s  head.  Woven  through  the 
wire  mesh  on  one  side  of  a  box 
is  displayed  a  dog  collar,  on  the 
other  side  a  leash.^  In  each  case 
the  collar  and  leash  are  the  correct 
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A  brilliant,  over-sized  red  and  white  birdca9e  is 
Hit  design  focus  for  the  bird  section  of  the  pet 
shop  in  the  W.  T.  Grant  &  Co.  store  in  Buffalo. 
Dtsigned  by  Raymond  Loewy.  Counter  display 
carries  out  successful  variety  store  practice. 


size  and  style  for  the  type  of  dog 
illustrated.  The  boxes  are  lighted 
by  electricity,  and  the  whole  effect, 
which  carries  out  the  kennel  idea, 
is  attractive  and  dramatic. 

Window  Displays 

Every  time  a  dog  show  is  held 
the  pet  shops  in  the  community 
get  a  window  display  break  with 
the  store  management.  This  they 
can  count  on  because  newspaper 
publicity  and  keen  interest  among 
dog  fanciers  make  the  event  real 
news.  But  doesn’t  the  pet  depart¬ 
ment  deserve  more  window  display 
consideration  than  only  at  dog 
show  time?  Every  merchandising 
expert  knows  that  as  the  art  of 
window  trimming  becomes  more 
advanced  its  sales  results  are  more 
effective.  But  it  doesn’t  take  an 
expert  to  know  that  if  pet  mer¬ 
chandise  is  rarely  subjected  to  the 
art  of  window  trimming  the  sales 
results  from  this  source  will  be 
rare. 

The  window  display  is  one  of 
the  most  valuable  of  all  advertis¬ 
ing  mediums.  As  a  result  of  an 
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effort  made  to  ascertain  the  value 
a  merchant  places  on  his  display 
windows  some  interesting  informa¬ 
tion  was  revealed.  large  num¬ 
ber  of  retailers  attributed  30  jier 
cent  of  their  sales  to  window  dis¬ 
plays  and  in  some  of  the  larger 
cities  the  percentage  was  50.  One 
retail  establishment  values  its  win¬ 
dows  at  $150,000  a  year;  another 
at  $100,000,  and  numerous  others 
place  upon  them  values  of  $10,000 
and  up. 

If  the  store  management  posi¬ 
tively  refuses  to  schedule  more 
window  space  to  the  pet  shop  it 
might  be  persuaded  to  issue  in¬ 
structions  to  the  window  trimming 
department  to  include  the  f)et  idea 
in  displays  of  other  merchandise 
that  lend  themselves  to  this  treat¬ 
ment.  Combination  displays  are, 
of  course,  an  old  story  but  general¬ 
ly  speaking  the  pet  shop  hasn’t 
been  noticed  even  in  incidental 
touches;  the  crumbs,  as  it  were, 
that  fall  from  the  rich  man’s  table. 

The  Pet  Shop  in  Wanamaker’s 
New  York  store  makes  the  best  of 
this  situation  by  taking  what  is 
allotted  to  it  in  the  way  of  street 
windows,  supplementing  this  with 
window  displays  of  its  own  which 
face  the  housefurnishings  depart¬ 
ment  on  the  third  floor.  The  Pet 
Shop  is  built  on  the  plan  of  estab¬ 
lishing  a  store  within  a  store.  This 
idea  gives  it  individuality  and  dis¬ 
tinction.  The  manager  makes  the 
most  of  the  windows  and  at  least 
captures  the  interested  attention  of 
people  wandering  around  the 
housewares  department.  An  inter¬ 
esting  aspect  of  these  displays  is 
the  use  of  stuffed  toy  dogs  which 
adds  a  touch  of  reality  and  in  some 
cases  graphically  demonstrates  the 
use  of  equipment. 

Advertising 

The  same  policy  that  governs 
the  distribution  of  window  display 
use  in  the  department  store  ap¬ 
plies  to  newspaper  advertising 
space.  It’s  up  to  the  Pet  Shop 
manager  to  sell  the  store  on  the 
department’s  importance. 

Every  year  sees  more  pet  owners 
with  an  increasing  demand  for 
supplies  and  equipment.  In  the 
matter  of  advertising,  consider  di¬ 
rect  mail.  This,  of  course,  would 
require  an  okayed  appropriation, 
but  a  modest  campaign,  of  three 


letters  say,  properly  prepared  and 
planned,  would  probably  meet 
with  approval.  The  only  way  to 
find  out  is  to  try,  and  it  is  certainly 
worth  trying.  This  doesn’t  mean  a 
half-hearted  suggestion  backed  up 
by  vague  generalities  and  sketchy 
ideas.  It  means  a  cleancut,  compre¬ 
hensive,  and  definite  presentation; 
“Here  are  three  letters,  the  first 
and  two  follow-ups,  to  be  sent  to 
dog  owners  at  stated  intervals. 
They  go  to  a  list  of  a  certain  num¬ 
ber  of  p)eople  who  are  customers 
of  the  shop,  but  most  of  them  have 
not  been  coming  in  often  enough.’’ 
Tell  the  boss  why  you  think  these 
letters  will  pull.  He  may  agree  with 
you.  Perhaps  the  advertising  de¬ 
partment  will  help  in  rewriting 
the  letters  if  they  do  not  at  first 
meet  with  approval  of  the  manage¬ 
ment. 

For  purposes  of  direct  advertis¬ 
ing  keep  a  list  of  all  customers. 
This  doesn’t  mean  let  the  office  up¬ 
stairs  take  care  of  it  from  the  sales 
slips.  Keep  an  index  file  of  your 
own,  names  and  addresses,  right  in 
your  own  department.  Hold  out 
for  as  much  space  as  possible  in 
the  store’s  Christmas  catalog  and 
get  in  on  the  radio  program  if  the 
store  buys  any  time.  Whenever 
you  can,  make  use  of  manufactur¬ 
ers’ _  booklets  which  are  designed 
for  redistribution  to  the  consumer. 

It  is  an  excellent  plan  to  be 
familiar  with  the  kennels  in  your 
part  of  the  country,  in  which 
breeds  they  specialize  and  their 
facilities  for  boarding  dogs.  In 
order  to  advise  customers  quickly 
and  accurately,  an  index  file  of 
kennels  would  keep  this  informa¬ 
tion  available.  Friendly  contact 
with  kennels  suggests  the  jjossibili- 
ty  of  building  up  business  not  only 
with  them  but  through  their  rec¬ 
ommendation  to  the  people  they 
serve.  Card  index  files  should  also 
be  kept  of  veterinarians,  animal 
hospitals,  and  private  breeders. 

The  well  informed  pet  shop  will 
know  the  state,  community,  and 
city  laws  governing  the  ownership 
and  conduct  of  dogs.  If  a  cus¬ 
tomer  seeks  your  advice  concerning 
the  transportation  of  a  dog  or 
other  pet  you  should  be  able  to 
explain  the  legally  recognized  crat¬ 
ing  and  shipping  methods,  and  if 
health  or  vaccination  certificates 
are  necessary. 
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Nationally  known  dog  foods 

AND  DOG  REMEDIES  INSURE  VOLUME.  DID  YOU  KNOW  DOG 
FOODS  ARE  THE  SECOND  LARGEST  SELLING  OF  CANNED  FOODS? 


THE  fact  that  dog  foods  are  the 
/  second  largest  selling  canned 

food  in  the  United  States  in¬ 
dicates  a  fast  moving  product  that 
should  not  only  mean  quick  turn¬ 
over  and  growing  profits  for  the 
pet  shop,  but  should  also  help  to 
move  other  merchandise  in  the  de¬ 
partment.  But  it  seems  that  many 
pet  shops  do  not  stock  foods  be¬ 
cause  they  find  the  competition 
with  grocery  stores  too  keen.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  are  certain 
shops  throughout  the  country 
meeting  this  competition  through 
the  creation  of  volume  business. 

Best  Foods  Essential 

An  absolutely  necessary  requisite 
for  the  successful  and  continuous 
sale  of  dog  foods  is  the  stocking  of 
brands  that  are  good  beyond 
question.  Veterinarians  and  other 
scientific  workers  declare  that  a 
great  many  dogs  require  treatment 
for  ills  which  are  primarily  of  die¬ 
tetic  origin.  This,  then,  is  the  first 
reason  why  only  the  best  brands 
of  foods  should  be  sold.  The  sales 
possibilities  for  dog  foods  are 
bigger  now  than  ever  before  be¬ 
cause  there  is  a  growing  demand 
for  a  completely  balanced  diet.  Ex¬ 
perts  agree  that  dogs  fed  exclusive¬ 
ly  on  an  inferior  product  are  al¬ 
most  certain  to  l>ecome  ill  with 
many  symptoms  of  deficiency. 

By  providing  your  trade  with 
recognized  and  accepted  brands  of 
dog  foods  you  can  sell  with  con¬ 
fidence  and  give  your  customers  the 
kind  of  results  that  build  good  will 
and  growing  profits.  There  are,  of 
course,  a  number  of  canned  and 
dried  dog  foods  on  the  market,  the 
result  of  competent,  scientific,  and 
honest  effort  to  make  a  wholesome 
and  nutritive  product.  In  making 
selections  from  the  many  brands 
offered,  the  p>et  shop  manager  must 
remember  that  he  carries  a  double 
obligation:  a  duty  to  his  customers 
and  the  necessity  of  making  a 
profit  for  his  firm.  They  go  to¬ 
gether,  for  in  order  to  accomplish 
the  latter  the  first  must  be  fulfilled. 


The  dog,  after  all,  is  the  first  con¬ 
sideration;  his  nutritive  require¬ 
ments  must  be  met,  the  owner  is 
entitled  to  full  value  for  his 
money,  and  the  confident  recom¬ 
mendation  of  a  veterinarian  pro¬ 
motes  the  sale  of  the  product. 
These  points  should  be  given  care¬ 
ful  and  serious  consideration  be¬ 
fore  the  pet  shop  manager  decides 
on  the  brands  of  dog  foods  he  pro¬ 
poses  to  offer  his  trade. 

“Why  can’t  the  dog  of  today  be 
fed  with  scraps  from  the  table  as 
he  was  in  the  good  old  days?”  is 
a  question  often  asked.  The  an¬ 
swer  is  very  simple:  careful  experi¬ 
mentation  has  shown  that  dogs 
need  certain  elements  in  their  diet 
to  permit  proper  growth  and  de¬ 
velopment.  These  elements  arc 
supplied  in  properly  balanced,  re¬ 
putable  dog  foods.  I'he  fact  that 
more  dog  owners  are  all  the  time 
making  greater  effort  to  feed  their 
dogs  scientifically  offers  a  big 
profit-making  opportunity. 

We  are  raising  a  finer  breed  of 
dogs  as  time  goes  on.  In  this 
streamlined  age  our  dogs  are  as 
sleek  and  glossy  of  coat  as  our  auto¬ 
mobiles:  alert,  more  intelligent, 
and  better  companions  to  man 
than  ever  before. 

In  laboratory  research  and  ex¬ 
periments  of  many  kinds,  manu¬ 
facturers  have  done  a  thorough 
and  comprehensive  job  in  arriving 
at  certain  definite  facts  regarding 
the  food  requirements  of  dogs.  In 
their  literature  you  will  find  a 
great  deal  of  information  which 
will  make  you  better  pK)sted  on 
food  facts  and  add  to  your  selling 
efficiency.  You  will  learn  the  func¬ 
tions  of  proteins,  fats,  carbohy¬ 
drates,  and  mineral  elements  in 
the  dog’s  diet;  something  concern¬ 
ing  the  energy  requirements  of 
dogs,  and  the  accepted  standard  on 
caloric  needs.  Food  sources  of  vita¬ 
mins  are  discussed  and  the  func¬ 
tions  they  p>erform.  Interesting  and 
helpful  information  is  given  con¬ 
cerning  the  well  balanced  ration  of 
natural  food  products,  and  reasons 


given  why  this  is  the  most  satisfac¬ 
tory  method  for  deficiency  preven¬ 
tion. 

Manufacturers  of  high  grade  dog 
foods  are  becoming  more  conscious 
of  the  value  of  experimentation 
among  investigators  in  the  scien¬ 
tific  world.  In  the  past  few  years, 
with  an  increasing  number  of  dog 
foods  on  the  market— alx)ut  60<)- 
scientific  skill  and  research  are  be¬ 
ing  put  to  the  test  in  the  manufac¬ 
turing  of  canine  food. 

Dog  Remedies 

Just  as  the  merchandising  of 
nationally  known  dog  foods  brings 
repeat  business  to  the  pet  shop,  so 
also  does  the  intelligent  selling  of 
dog  remedies  build  confidence  in 
the  minds  of  your  customers,  and 
plants  still  more  firmly  the  convic¬ 
tion  that  your  shop  is  a  dependable 
source  of  information  and  service. 
And  of  course  the  profits  derived 
from  the  sale  of  these  preparations 
justify  the  merchandising  effort. 

It  would  be  unwise  and  even  al> 
surd  to  recommend  that  salespecv 
pie  make  any  attempt  to  diagnose 
dog  ailments  and  prescrilje  for 
their  treatment.  This  is,  of  course, 
the  function  of  the  veterinarian. 
Any  advice  your  customers  may 
seek  concerning  the  treatment  of 
their  dogs  should,  by  all  means, 
be  met  with  the  suggestion  that 
they  consult  the  veterinarian.  On 
the  other  hand,  we  all  know  the 
tendency  of  many  jx:ople  to  put 
off  seeing  a  doctor,  first  trying  the 
drug  store  to  see  what  can  be  done 
about  it.  People  of  this  sort  are 
likely  to  take  the  same  attitude 
with  their  dogs. 

While  it  is  not  within  the  prov¬ 
ince  of  the  p>et  shop  salesp)erson  to 
assume  any  authority  or  responsi¬ 
bility  in  the  medical  treatment  of 
dogs,  he  should  have  a  “working 
knowledge”  of  the  common  dis¬ 
eases  and  be  familiar  with  the 
remedies  recommended  for  them 
by  reputable  manufacturers. 

Practically  everything  that  a 
salespjerson  needs  to  know  about 
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Famous  Name  in  the  Pet  World 


the  diseases  of  dogs,  symptoms  and 
treatment  are  presented  in  the 
literature  of  manufacturers.  While 
it  must  be  remembered  that  this 
information  should  not  be  used  by 
the  salesperson  in  the  treatment  of 
sick  dogs,  the  fact  remains  that  the 
more  a  salesman  knows  about  a 
dog  the  better  equipped  he  is  to 
sell  intelligently. 

Use  of  Remedies 

Inexperienced  customers,  espe¬ 
cially  new  dog  owners,  sometimes 
ask  how  to  give  medicines  to  dogs. 
In  such  a  case  tell  your  customer 
not  to  fight  the  dog.  Since  one  can¬ 
not  argue  with  a  dog,  and  he  must 
be  made  to  take  medicines,  there 
is  a  right  way  to  administer  them. 
Advise  your  customers  to  lift  the 
dog  onto  a  table,  as  most  dogs  are 
more  docile  in  this  position.  In 
giving  a  capsule,  tablet  or  pill  the 
dog’s  upper  jaw  should  be  grasped 
with  the  left  hand,  pressing  his 
cheeks  inward,  thus  covering  his 
upper  teeth.  He  will  not  close  his 
mouth  as  long  as  his  cheeks  are 
over  his  teeth.  The  medicine 
should  be  held  between  the  thumb 
and  first  finger  of  the  right  hand 
and  pushed  as  far  back  as  possible 
in  the  dog’s  mouth.  His  mouth  is 
then  closed  with  both  hands,  keep¬ 
ing  his  head  up  and  stroking  his 
throat  gently  to  encourage  swal¬ 
lowing. 

Liquid  medicines  are  liest  given 
out  of  a  small  bottle.  Explain  to 
the  customer  that  by  pulling  out 
the  dog’s  lower  lip  to  form  a  natu¬ 
ral  funnel,  liquid  medicine  can 
easily  be  poured  into  his  mouth. 
The  dog’s  teeth  may  remain  closed. 
Stroking  his  throat  helps  him 
swallow. 

Pet  Shop  Clinic 

For  the  promotion  of  both  dog 
remedies  and  foods  it  is  suggested 
that  the  p)et  shop  make  arrange¬ 
ments  with  a  veterinarian  to  ap¬ 
pear  in  the  store  at  stated  intervals, 
perhaps  once  a  month,  to  address 
customers  on  the  care,  feeding,  and 
treatment  of  dogs.  Aside  from  the 
direct  benefits  derived  by  custom¬ 
ers  from  such  plan,  it  would  tie  up 
the  pet  shop  with  a  professional 
service  which  should  stimulate  in¬ 
terest,  create  confidence,  and  influ¬ 
ence  sales. 


The  most  important  single  item 
your  Pet  Department  carries  in 
stock  is  your  store’s  reputation. 
Safeguard  it  with  merchandise  such 
as  Spratt’s.  For  more  than  75  years 
Spratt’s  has  been  world-famous  for 


quality  foods  and  medicines  for 
dogs,  cats,  cage  birds  and  fish. 
Spratt’s  name  builds  confidence 
among  customers  .  .  .  and  repeat 
sales  for  these  fine  products  and 
other  Pet  Department  items. 


DOGS  Spratt's  offers  a  full  line  of  DOG  BISCUIT 
FOODS  for  dogs  of  all  ages,  sizes  and  breeds.  One 
pound  of  Spratt’s  Meat-Fibrine  Dog  Biscuits  equals  two 
pounds  of  lean  meat  in  feeding  value.  Spratt’s  also 
supply  DOG  MEDICINES,  FLEA  and  DRY  CLEANING 
POWDERS,  SOAPS  and  SHAMPOO, 


if  it  if 

CATS  Spratt’s  C.\T  FOODS  meet  an  ever-increasing  demand  for 
correct  and  convenient  feeding  for  all  cats  and  kittens,  C.\T  MEDI¬ 
CINES  also  a  specialty.  Used  by  leading  catteries. 

★  ★  ★ 

BIRDS  Cage  birds  of  every  type  thrive  when  fed  on  Spratt’s 
complete  line  of  BIRD  FOODS.  Scientifically  prepared,  these  foods 
are  the  standard  for  quality  and  satisfaction  in  all  parts  of  the  world, 

if  if  if 

FISH  Spratt’s  scientifically  prepared  FISH  FOODS  most  closely 
duplicate  the  natural  diet  of  acquarium  and  tropical  fish.  Available 
in  three  types— NATURAL,  TROPICAL  and  W.AFER, 


Stocked  by  the  World’s  Leading 
Department  Stores 

For  full  information  on  Spratt’s  Foods, 
Medicines  and  Appliances  write  to: 

SPRATT’S 

PATENT  LIMITED 


Newark,  N.  J. 


San  Francisce,Cal. 
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Potential  pet  owners 


THEIR  NAME  IS  LESION.  WHY  NOT  MAKE  PET  OWNERS  OF 
THEM  AND  TURN  THEM  INTO  CUSTOMERS? 


Bloomingdaie’s  Dog  Show 

Bloomingdale's  pet  dog  show  lasts  tor  four  days 
and  includes  many  special  events.  Most  popular 
are  those  in  which  children  take  part.  Some 
special  events  are  the  awarding  of  medals  to 
hero  dogs  of  the  year,  the  judging  of  mixed  breed 
dogs  and  award  of  ribbons  for  such  charac¬ 
teristics  as  "longest  ears",  "kindest  faces", 
"most  spots",  etc.;  awards  to  children  for  skill 
in  showing  their  dogs.  The  local  A.S.P.C.A. 
cooperates,  and  the  show  has  enough  news  in¬ 
terest  to  be  broadcast  free  on  special  events 
radio  programs.  Honorary  judges  serve  at  each 
session — not  making  the  decisions,  but  asking 
questions  so  that  the  store's  highly  competent 
dog-judge  must  explain  himself  as  he  goes  along. 
These  honorary  judges  are  authors,  opera  singers, 
radio  stars,  etc.,  and  help  to  attract  a  crowd. 


ship  with  a  good  dog.  Sales  app>cal 
in  these  promotional  activities 
must,  of  necessity,  assume  a  senti¬ 
mental  aspect.  In  selling  the  dog 
idea  you  are  really  appealing  to 
the  emotions  and  the  better  in¬ 
stincts  of  human  nature. 

There  are  hundreds  of  great  dog 
stories  and  anecdotes  that  will  fit 
very  well  into  a  promotional  pro¬ 
gram  launched  to  create  greater 
interest  in  dogs,  with  special  ap¬ 
peal  to  p>eople  who  are  not  at 
present  dog  owners.  Activities  such 
as  dog  shows  and  contests  possess 
in  themselves  certain  news  value 
that  results  in  local  newspaper 
publicity.  Capitalizing  on  current 
events  and  news  of  the  day  is  a 
sure-fire  way  of  capturing  the 
imagination  of  the  public.  An  in¬ 
cident  a  few  years  ago,  when  the 
transportation  of  serum,  in  a  not¬ 
able  case  of  serious  illness,  includ¬ 
ed  the  use  of  dog  sleds  in  the 
frozen  North,  is  a  case  in  point. 
War  stories,  in  which  dogs  play 
hero  parts,  come  to  us  in  the  news 
dispatches  from  the  byways  of 
Europe. 

Window  displays  depicting  these 
events,  with  blown-up  reproduc¬ 
tions  of  the  newspaper  story,  would 
dramatically  portray  the  dog  as  a 
loyal  friend  to  man  and  an  animal 
with  a  highly  develop>ed  sense  of 
duty.  These  stories  continually 


ajjjK'ar  in  papers;  somewhere  a  dog 
saves  a  child  from  drowning  or 
from  fire,  or  leads  a  rescue  party 
to  a  lost  babe  in  the  wo<xls.  Fathers 
and  mothers  look  at  these  dramatic 
displays  and  say  to  themselves, 
“Perhaps,  after  all,  we  ought  to 
give  our  little  boy  and  girl  the 
protection  of  a  good  dog.” 

I’he  dog  market  is  somewhat 
affected  by  popular  fiction  includ¬ 
ing  dogs  in  the  cast  of  characters, 
which  finds  its  way  into  the  movies. 
A  few  years  ago  that  popular  star 
of  the  silver  screen,  Rin-tin-tin,  was 
the  cause  of  renewed  interest  and 
increase  demand  for  police  dogs. 
I'he  popularity  of  wire-haired  ter¬ 
riers  t(H)k  a  sudden  upward  curve 
after  the  “Thin  Man”  series  start¬ 
ed  its  successful  run,  featuring  that 
amazing  dog,  Astra.  When  Kather¬ 
ine  Cornell  appeared  in  “The  Bar¬ 
retts  of  Wimpole  Street”  with  her 
cocker  spaniel  this  breed  rose  in 
demand. 

Regardless  of  the  changes  in  the 
popularity  of  breeds,  every  year 
brings  forth  an  army  of  p>otential 
dog  owners.  Every  one  of  these  in 
your  community  is  a  possible  cus¬ 
tomer  of  your  shop.  In  your  efforts 
to  promote  a  wider  ownership  of 
dogs,  and  thus  a  wider  distribu¬ 
tion  of  dog  requirements,  it  would 
be  good  business  to  urge  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  pedigreed  dogs.  General¬ 


ly  speaking,  greater  care  will  be 
given  to  a  pedigreed  dog.  It  is 
only  natural  that  the  owner  of  an 
expensive  dog  will  appreciate  him 
for  his  intrinsic  value  and  quite 
automatically  become  a  more  fre¬ 
quent  caller  at  your  shop  and  a 
heavier  buyer  of  dog  requisites. 

From  every  point  of  view  the 
jjedigreed  dog  will  give  better  and 
more  lasting  satisfaction.  In  the 
first  place  he  comes  from  repre¬ 
sentative  stock.  If  properly  raised 
and  correctly  fed  during  his  puppy 
days,  he  is  almost  certain  to  show 
the  special  traits  and  characteristics 
that  first  attracted  your  customer  to 
the  breed.  This  dog  of  unques¬ 
tioned  heredity  will  have  the 
trustworthiness,  courage,  good 
looks,  alertness,  health,  a  gentle 
and  understanding  way  with 
children,  or  whatever  dominant 
traits  characterize  his  breed.  These 
have  continued  preeminent  for 
generations,  for  any  taint  or  un¬ 
desirable  trait  that  has  ever  shown 
itself  in  his  line  has,  you  may  be 
sure,  been  eliminated  through 
careful  breeding. 

The  pedigreed  dog  is  a  profit- 
maker  for  you.  Such  a  dog  is  not 
only  entitled  to  the  best, of  care  but 
he  is  almost  certain  to  receive  it. 
The  better  dogs  are  cared  for,  the 
bigger  grows  your  business. 
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EWING  CALEOWAY  PHOTOS 

Training  the  dog 


HELPFUL  HINTS  FOR  CUSTOMERS  ON 
ENCOURAGING  OBEDIENCE  IN  PETS. 


A  NY  constructive  suggestions 
^  which  pet  shop  salespeople 
may  make  to  dog  owners  in 
connection  with  the  problems  of 
raising  their  pets  are  certain  to 
increase  good  will  and  lay  a  firmer 
foundation  for  a  wider  distribution 
of  dog  toggery,  foods,  and  remedies 
in  the  community  which  the  shop 
serves.  Anything  at  all  that  con¬ 
tributes  to  the  dog’s  welfare  and 
makes  him  a  better  companion  is 
eagerly  sought  by  most  owners. 
Perhaps  nothing  else  helps  so  much 
in  making  the  dog  a  satisfactory 
companion  as  his  observance  of  the 
simple  rules  of  obedience. 

Recognition  of  this  has  been 
made  in  the  past  few  years  by 
kennel  clubs  and  breed  organiza¬ 
tions  which  have  emphasized  the 
im|X)rtance  of  training  dogs  in 
simple  obedience.  As  a  result  dog 
shows  now  include,  obedience  tests 
as  a  part  of  the  performance. 


Rules  for  Training 

Obedience,  the  first  law  in  dog 
training,  is  the  foundation  for  the 
dog’s  entire  education.  Any  dog 
worth  owning  is  worth  training, 
and  any  hints  that  salespeople  can 
pass  on  to  their  customers  will 
work  like  bread  upon  the  waters, 
returning  many  fold  in  increased 
confidence  and  growing  business. 

When  the  opportunity  presents 
itself,  sound  out  your  customers  on 


their  knowledge  of  teaching  a  dog, 
find  out  if  they  know  anything 
about  the  essentials  of  fundamental 
training.  If  not,  tell  them  a  little, 
and  if  they  are  interested  give  them 
the  whole  story.  Make  it  clear  that 
they  jnust  be  firm  but  patient,  and 
never  lose  their  temper.  Warn 
them  to  watch  for  a  wagging  tail, 
the  sign  that  the  dog  is  having  fun 
while  taking  a  lesson.  If  the  tail 
doesn’t  wag,  the  trainer  would 
Ijetter  postpone  the  lesson  until 
another  time.  In  any  event  be  sure 
your  customers  understand  they 
should  not  continue  a  lesson  over 
15  minutes.  Explain  that  com¬ 
mands  must  be  short,  one  or  two 
words,  and  always  the  same  words 
for  the  same  command.  Caution 
your  customers  against  striking  a 
dog,  especially  when  he  comes  in 
response  to  a  command,  even  if  he 
has  made  mistakes  in  everything 
else  he  was  supposed  to  do.  The 
training  will  progress  faster  if  the 
dog  is  rewarded  with  a  pat  when 
he  obeys. 

There  are  six  performances 
which  the  well  trained  dog  should 
be  taught.  They  are  to  heel  on 
leash,  heel  without  leash,  sit,  lie 
down,  come,  and  fetch.  A  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  methods  employed  to 
teach  a  dog  these  things  is  too  long 
for  the  average  customer  to  remem¬ 
ber,  having  been  told  but  once. 
These  instructions,  however,  ap¬ 


pear  in  detail  in  the  literature  of 
dog  food  manufacturers  which  is 
designed  for  distribution  to  the 
consumer.  It  is  always  a  good  plan 
to  be  provided  with  these  helpful 
booklets  and  folders  which  can  be 
passed  out  to  interested  customers. 

Most  people  have  no  desire  for 
a  trick  dog.  But  if  he  is  to  be 
taught  tricks,  such  as  saying  his 
prayers,  playing  dead,  and  walking 
on  his  hind  legs,  he  must  first  be 
taught  obedience  in  accordance 
with  the  recognized  methods  of 
training.  Some  dogs  are  naturally 
smarter  than  others  but  practically 
any  dog  can  learn  if  properly 
handled. 

The  average  person  is  content 
with  a  dog’s  behavior  when  he  has 
learned  to  come  to  his  master  when 
called  by  name;  to  stop  doing  some¬ 
thing  the  moment  he  is  told  to 
stop;  to  lie  down  or  sit  quietly 
when  commanded;  and  not  to  be 
destructive.  In  addition,  a  good 
dog  is  expected  to  do  his  duty  as 
a  watch  dog,  and  possibly  to  know 
the  boundaries  of  his  master’s  land. 

House-Breaking  Puppies 

One  question,  asked  of  pet  shop 
salespeople  perhaps  more  than  any 
other,  is  how  to  house-break  a  pup. 
This  is  one  of  the  troublesome 
incidentals  of  raising  a  dog  and  in 
spite  of  the  fifteen  million  pet  dogs 
not  everyone  knows  exactly  how  to 
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go  about  it.  Projjerly  instructed,  which  he  was  highly  praised.  The  ment  with  his  misbehavior, 
however,  anyone  who  really  wants  association  of  ideas  will  lead  him  In  obstinate  cases,  tying  a  puppy 
a  dog  will  accomplish  this  train-  back  to  the  pap>ers  and  this  soon  close  to  his  bed  will  help,  for  rare- 
ing  without  too  much  trouble  and  becomes  a  habit.  It  is  a  dog’s  ly  will  he  relieve  himself  while  tied 
in  a  surprisingly  short  time.  nature  to  want  to  please  his  master,  up.  However,  tell  the  dog  owner 

When  your  customers  show  in-  But  remind  your  customers  that  to  be  fair  to  the  pup  and  give  him 
terest  in  this  problem,  get  them  to  he  is  only  a  pup,  like  a  little  young-  plenty  of  opportunity  to  go  out  of 
understand  that  after  weaning,  the  ster,  and  he  will  make  mistakes,  doors;  to  see  that  he  does  not  ac- 
first  thing  to  teach  the  puppy  is  It  is  advisable  not  to  leave  water  quire  the  annoying  habit  of  soiling 
cleanliness  in  the  house.  Tell  them  available,  because  he  will  over-  sidewalk  or  pavement.  Suggest  in 
to  let  the  pup  run  outdoors  early  drink  and  wet  excessively.  Until  a  nice  way  that  he  have  enough 
in  the  morning,  if  possible,  after  house-broken  the  pup  should  drink  decent  consideration  for  his  neigh- 
each  feeding,  and  the  last  thing  at  only  at  feeding  times.  At  first  he  hors  to  prevent  his  pup  from  using 
night,  allowing  him  to  return  to  must  be  watched  closely,  antici-  their  lawns  and  gardens  for  a  pub- 
the  house  as  soon  as  he  has  done  pated  by  speaking  to  him  loudly,  lie  comfort  station.  The  neighbors 
his  part.  Should  it  be  impossible  then  rushed  out  of  doors  or  to  his  don’t  like  it.  And  remind  him  that 
to  take  the  pup  out  of  doors,  sug-  corner.  If  caught  in  the  act,  advise  in  neglecting  to  do  this  he  is  giving 
gest  that  he  be  taken  to  some  news-  your  customers  to  bring  the  dog’s  his  pup  an  unpKjpular  and  unfavor- 
papers  spread  in  a  corner,  reserved  nose  close  to  the  evidence  and  scold  able  start  in  a  tough  world.  Per- 
for  his  particular  and  private  use,  him,  but  not  to  use  his  nose  for  a  suade  him  to  take  the  dog  where 
where  he  should  be  left  for  a  few  mop.  If  caught  repeatedly,  more  he  will  not  offend  the  public,  and 
minutes.  When  he  has  demon-  severe  scolding,  a  light  slap  with  a  take  him  to  the  same  place  every 
strated  that  he  understands  the  folded  newspaper,  and  a  hurried  day. 

purpose  of  the  newspajjers,  he  removal  outside  or  to  his  reserved  Watchfulness,  patience,  kindness, 
should  be  petted  and  praised  extra-  corner  with  the  papers,  will  help  and  regularity  administered  for  a 
vagantly.  Suggest  that  a  bit  of  the  to  teach  the  lesson.  Again  the  as-  few  weeks  establish  youthful  habits 
soiled  paper  be  left,  because  the  sociation  of  ideas  is  very  im{x>r-  of  l>ehavior  that  will  make  your 
slightest  odor  will  remind  him  of  tant:  warn  your  customers  to  be  customer’s  pup  a  clean  and  well- 
this  satisfactory  performance  in  sure  the  dog  connects  the  jninish-  mannered  dog  for  life. 


A  lot  of  business  is  going  to  the  dogs 


•  America's  fastest  selling  The  dog  remedy  busi- 
dog  remndins  can  boost  ness  is  big  business  — 

your  safes  and  prof  Its  I  famous  line  of 

Sergeant’s  Dog  Medi¬ 
cines  is  responsible  for  tbe  lion’s  share  of  it.  Nearly 
two  and  a  half  million  people  a  year  buy  Sergeant’s! 

Stock  and  display  Sergeant’s  .  .  .  the  fastest  selling 
line  . . .  the  most  heavily  advertised  . . .  the  most  profit¬ 
able  because  of  substantial  mark-up  and  big  volume. 

Lead  off  with  the  big-selling  items:  SKIP-FLEA 
Soap  and  Powder,  SURE  SHOT  and  Puppy  Capsules, 
Vitamin  Capsules,  Pine  Oil  Disinfectant.  They  lead 
the  line  and  lead  to  sales  of  other  items. 

Make  the  famous  Sergeant’s  Dog  Books  work  for 
your  department.  Pass  them  out  and  make  your  de¬ 
partment  known  as  Sergeant's  Headquarters.  How’s 
your  present  stock?  (This  coupon  will  bring  you  a 
new  supply  —  mail  it  today  —  or  drop  us  a  postcard. ) 


POLK  MILLER  PRODUCTS  CORP. 
Dept.  92,  Richmond,  Va. 

Please  rush 


as  a  new  supply  of  Sergeant’s  Dog  Books. 


POLK  MILLER  PRODUCTS  CORP.,  RICHMOND.  VA. 
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Prepared  cat  foods- 


BOOST  VOLUME  AND  OFFER  A 
CHANCE  TO  DO  A  SERVICE  TO 
A  NEGLECTED  PET  FAMILY. 


I J/HEN  you  consider  the  casual, 
|r|r  almost  indifferent  treatment 
that  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
people  give  their  cats,  especially  in 
the  matter  of  feeding,  it  suggests  a 
tremendous,  undeveloped  market 


cats  brisk,  sleek,  clean,  and  full  of 
vigor,  if  they  knew  how  to  do  it. 
If  the  desirability  and  even  neces¬ 
sity  of  proper  feeding  and  medi¬ 
cinal  care  could  be  planted  in  the 
minds  of  these  people,  and  made 


haired  cats  is  by  color,  the  prin¬ 
cipal  varieties  being  the  Chinchilla 
or  silver,  white,  blue,  smoke,  black, 
tabby,  tortoise-shell,  orange,  and 
cream.  The  most  valuable  of  the 
cat  sjecies  is  the  silver  long-hairs. 

Color  is  also  the  distinction  by 
which  short-haired  cats  ‘are  classi¬ 
fied.  The  most  p>opular  breeds  are 
the  blue  or  Russian,  black,  white, 
tabby,  black  and  white  or  Dutch, 
and  tortoise-shell.  The  four  spe¬ 
cial  and  rare  breeds  of  short-haired 
cats  are  the  tailless  Manx  from  the 
Isle  of  Man,  the  Royal  Siamese,  the 
Abyssinian,  and  the  Austrialian. 
These  breeds  are  seen  at  shows,  but 


for  prepared  cat  foods.  Countless 
numbers  of  cats  of  no  distinguished 
lineage,  kept  as  piets  or  merely  al¬ 
lowed  to  stick  around  because  they 
won’t  go  away,  are  fed  on  almost 
anything  left  from  the  table,  for  it 
is  true  that  cats  will  live,  after  a 
fashion,  on  many  sorts  of  diet. 
Theories  about  feeding  cats  are  al¬ 
most  endless,  but  the  fact  remains 
that  nationally  known  and  ap¬ 
proved  cat  foods  give  excellent  re¬ 
sults,  helping  materially  to  keep 
the  cat  in  fit  condition. 


to  stick,  the  sale  of  cat  foods  and 
remedies  would  take  a  sudden  up¬ 
ward  curve. 

The  Cat  Family 

Purebreds  raised  by  professionals 
for  show,  breeding,  and  sale  pur¬ 
poses  demonstrate  that  natural  diet 
and  strict  care  develop  the  best 
qualities  of  the  animal.  The  cat 
family  has  two  divisions,  the  long¬ 
haired  and  the  short-haired,  each 
of  which  includes  many  varieties. 
The  long-haired  are  thought  to  be 


are  not  numerous  in  this  country. 

As  long-haired  cats  have  been 
more  carefully  raised  and  bred 
with  their  own  kind,  the  common 
cats  of  mixed  breed  are  usually 
short-hairs.  Efforts  to  cross  long- 
and  short-haired  cats  usually  re¬ 
sult  in  bringing  out  the  poorer 
qualities  of  each.  As  a  rule  the 
long-haired  are  more  delicate  than 
the  short-haired  breeds.  To  keep 
them  looking  their  best  they  also 
require  more  care. 


Because  cats  will  eat  so  many 
different  things  and  not  become 
sick  on  them,  p>eople  have  an  idea 
it  is  not  necessary  to  regulate  the 
diet.  In  changing  diet  it  is  advis¬ 
able  to  go  gradually.  A  milk-fed 
cat,  for  example  may  have  fits  if 
suddenly  changed  to  a  meat  diet. 
A  cat  fed  on  milk,  vegetables,  and 
gruel  is  likely  to  have  worms,  and 
these  rebel  at  the  meat  diet.  It  is 
not  the  meat  that  causes  fits,  but 
the  worms. 

There  is  no  question  that  thou¬ 
sands  of  cat  owners  need  education 
in  the  care  of  their  p>ets.  Most  of 
them  would  prefer  to  keep  their 


decended  from  the  Pallis  cat  of  the 
desert  of  Asia,  a  long-haired,  bushy- 
tailed  cat  with  hardly  any  mark¬ 
ings.  Two  closely  related  strains 
run  in  long-haired  cats,  the  Per¬ 
sian  and  the  Angora.  The  Per¬ 
sian’s  fur  is  bushy,  while  the  An¬ 
gora  has  a  long,  flowing  coat.  To¬ 
day  no  distinction  remains  because 
the  two  strains  have  so  often  been 
crossed,  but  the  two  names  are  still 
in  use.  Long-haired  cats  are  also 
called  Maltese,  a  name  which  has 
somehow  crept  into  common  usage, 
but  actually  there  is  no  such  breed 
of  cat. 

Recognized  classification  of  long¬ 


PHOTOS,  IWING  galloway 
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Points  on  Cat  Care 

Cats  suffer  from  many  of  the 
same  diseases  that  afflict  dogs,  the 
symptoms  being  quite  similar. 

Cats  are  more  easily  affected  by 
medicines  than  almost  any  other 
animal.  You  will  make  a  good 
friend  of  a  cat  customer  if  you  tell 
him  how  to  administer  medicine, 
in  case  he  doesn’t  know:  tie  the 
cat  in  a  bag,  with  only  his  head 
out,  wear  gloves,  and  hold  his 
mouth  open  while  you  put  in  the 
dose  and  let  it  go  down. 

For  their  appearance,  cleanliness, 
comfort,  and  health  cats  need  to  be 
groomed,  especially  long-haired 
cats  which  should  be  combed  and 
brushed  every  day.  This  removes 
the  loose  hair,  abundant  during 
the  considerable  periods  when  cats 
are  shedding  or  molting,  and  pre¬ 
vents  the  cat  from  swallowing 
quantities  of  hair  while  cleaning 
itself. 

Sleeping  quarters  for  cats  should 
be  dry,  thoroughly  clean,  and  with 
fresh  air,  but  not  drafty.  If  a  house 
is  provided,  a  sleeping  shelf  about 
a  foot  from  the  floor  is  a  good 
idea.  The  house  should  be  well 
made  with  adequate  protection 
against  dampness  and  drafts. 

One  of  many  cat  superstitions  is 
the  idea  that  if  you  keep  a  cat 
hungry  it  will  be  a  better  mouser. 

Experts  disagree,  claiming  that  a 
fairly  well  fed  cat,  healthy  and 
alert,  makes  the  best  mouser.  Cats 
catch  mice  not  only  for  food,  hut 
for  the  sjwrt  of  it. 

Eight  or  ten  years  is  the  usual 
age  limit  of  a  cat,  although  some¬ 
times  they  live  fourteen  or  fifteen 
years.  When  cats  show  signs  of 
being  ill,  it. is  wise  to  keep  them 
confined,  otherwise  they  are  likely 
to  wander  away,  hide,  and  perhaps 
die  at  a  time  and  place  unknown 
to  the  owner. 

These  sketchy  facts  about  the  cat 
are,  of  course,  only  a  drop  in  the 
barrel  of  books  and  other  literature 
that  have  been  written  about  this 
interesting  and  unpredictable  ani¬ 
mal.  They  are  offered  here  merely 
as  a  hint  concerning  the  vast 
amount  of  available  information 
that  may  be  turned  into  sales  mate¬ 
rial,  increasing  the  business  in  a 
specialized  field  that  has  great 
possibilities  of  development. 
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GO  TO  TOWN 

aUlA  PUSSy-SCAT 
and  POWDER  CHAPERONE 


Fast  selling  items — appealing  to  every  pet  owner 
at  a  good  retail  price  with  full  mark-up. 

Nationally  advertised.  Growing  sales.  Write  today. 


Sudbury  Laboratory 


So.  Sudbury,  Mass. 


Pet  BIRDS  ARE  A  FEATURE  AHRACTION 
AND  A  PROFIT-BUILDER  IN  FOODS  AND  SUPPLIES. 


AN  ARIES  and  finches  and 
other  tropical  birds  not  only 
constitute  a  pet  shop  attrac¬ 
tion,  but  offer  an  opportunity  for 
merchandising  activities  with  foods 
and  supplies  when  skillfully  handl¬ 
ed.  An  excellent  example  of  this 
is  McCurdy  and  Co.,  of  Roches¬ 
ter,  N.  Y.  The  p>et  shop  is  located 
on  the  fourth  floor,  occupies  900 
square  feet  of  floor  space  and  util¬ 
izes  every  inch  of  it.  The  shop 
does  a  splendid  business  in  all 
branches  of  p>et  equipment  and 
supplies.  It  carries  both  canned 
and  dry  dog  foods  and  a  complete 
assortment  of  accessories.  The  shop 
makes  rather  a  sf>ecialty  of  birds. 

The  manager,  William  Lubliner, 
has  the  reputation  of  being  an  au¬ 
thority  on  the  health  and  care  of 
birds,  dogs,  cats,  and  fish.  He 
treats  canaries,  sets  legs,  and  if 
necessary  does  amputations.  He 
urges  his  trade  to  bring  sick  birds 
in  for  examination,  so  that  he  may 
correctly  diagnose  cases  and  pre¬ 
scribe  both  seed  and  tonics.  Nails 
and  bills  are  clipped  without 
charge. 

The  shop  carries  a  complete  as¬ 
sortment  of  bird  cages  and  stand¬ 


ards,  seeds,  gravel,  tonics,  and  sup¬ 
plies  of  all  kinds,  as  well  as  live 
birds.  It  sells  seed  and  gravel  in 
bulk  to  consumers,  and  caters  to 
breeders  for  breeding  and  flight 
cages.  Other  stock  includes  tropi¬ 
cal  and  gold  fish,  aquariums, 
castles,  nets,  greens,  fish  tonics  and 
food. 

Nobody  can  enter  the  shop  with¬ 
out  becoming  bird  conscious;  in 
addition  to  the  birds  themselves 
the  following  signs,  prominently 
displayed,  suggest  an  active  trade 
in  these  pets; 

Kindly  see  that  your  canary  is 
properly  stamped. 

(As  birds  are  sold  the  store 
name  is  stamped  under  a 
wing.) 

The  care  you  give  your  bird  de¬ 
termines  its  life;  therefore  we 
are  not  resjjonsible  for  life  or 
health  of  any  bird  after  leav¬ 
ing  our  store. 

We  guarantee  our  canaries  to 
give  satisfaction  in  song  within 
15  days.  If  not  satisfactory,  the 
canary  may  be  exchanged  for 
another. 


Bird  section  at  McCurdy  &  Co., 
Rochester,  New  York.  It  carries 
birds  and  a  complete  assortment 
of  bird  supplies. 


After  fifteen  days  the  guarantee 
is  void.  No  cash  refunds  or  charge 
credits  are  issued  on  canaries.  Dur¬ 
ing  July,  August,  and  September 
the  shop  boards  canaries  in  its 
“DeLuxe  Bird  Hotel.” 

Canaries  Always  Popular 

One  reason  that  the  canary  has 
been  a  household  pet  for  many  cen¬ 
turies  is  the  fact  that  it  thrives  in 
cage  life.  Noted  for  its  lovely  song 
and  attractive  coloring,  the  canary 
is  increasing  in  popularity,  each 
year  seeing  thousands  more  house¬ 
holds  enjoying  the  song  and  com¬ 
panionship  of  this  delightful  pet. 

It  was  in  the  Hartz  Mountains 
of  Europe  that  canary  breeding 
concentrated,  throve,  was  brought 
to  the  highest  point  of  efficiency, 
and  eventually  became  a  major  in¬ 
dustry.  The  music-loving  natives 
of  Europe  were  attracted  to  a  bird 
which  sang  so  beautifully  and 
throve  so  well  in  cages.  With  char¬ 
acteristic  thoroughness  the  Hartz 
mountaineer  studied  canary  breed¬ 
ing  scientifically. 

The  breeders’  attentions  are  con¬ 
centrated  on  producing  beautiful 
songsters,  males  with  clear,  strong, 
true  voices  and  with  a  wide  range 
of  notes,  a  variety  of  songs  and 
long  tours.  The  roller,  or  song 
canary,  was  bred  from  the  original 
wild  stock.  In  training  songsters 
they  are  confined  for  several 
months  in  a  room  with  male  birds 
noted  for  clear  song.  In  darkened 
rooms  or  screened  cages,  the  young 
birds  learn  to  imitate  the  clear 
liquid  trills  of  the  most  talented 
songsters.  Bird  organs,  which  are 
mechanical  devices,  are  also  used 
to  teach  them. 

Often  the  plainer  marked  birds 
are  the  best  songsters.  The  Belgian 
canary  is  one  of  the  many  fancy 
exhibition  canaries.  This  is  a  large 
bird  with  a  small  head,  has  a  way 
of  p>erching  with  raised  shoulders 
and  lowered  head,  an  attractive 
and  graceful  jjose.  Among  other 
show  types  extensively  bred  are  the 
Scotch,  cinnamon,  lizard,  and 
crested.  Strict  attention  is  given 
to  the  maintenance  of  color  breeds. 
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but  the  first  interbreeding  pro¬ 
duces  mongrels  that  revert  to 
markings  of  the  native  wild  strain. 

It  is  said,  but  not  definitely  con¬ 
firmed,  that  unmated  canaries  live 
longest.  Countless  canaries  are 
kept  as  pets  without  ever  being 
mated.  Records  show  that  the 
canary  lives  as  long  as  35  years, 
and  15  years  is  not  considered  un¬ 
usual. 

Canary  Care 

The  pet  shop  which  is  looking 
for  future  business  should  make  a 
definite  point  of  instructing  the 
new  canary  owner  in  the  funda¬ 
mental  care  of  the  bird.  Be  sure 
he  understands  that  the  cage  must 
be  kept  scrupulously  clean  if  he 
expects  his  bird  to  remain  in  good 
health  and  free  from  vermin.  I'o 
accomplish  this  scrape  the  perches 
with  a  knife,  and  if  necessary 
smoothe  them  with  sandpaper,  but 
never  wash  them,  as  damp  p)erches 
may  give  the  bird  rheumatism. 

Give  the  canary  clean,  fresh 
water  daily  in  winter  and  twice 
daily  in  summer.  Take  the  water 
as  it  comes  from  the  tap  but  be 


sure  it  is  not  too  cold.  Clean  the 
water  cup  before  filling  by  wash¬ 
ing  in  clear,  running  water.  Scour 
the  feed  cup  thoroughly  at  least 
twice  a  week  and  be  sure  that  it  is 
entirely  dry  inside  before  filling 
with  seed.  Never  keep  the  canary 
in  a  draft,  even  for  a  short  time. 
If  the  sun  strikes  the  cage  make 
sure  there  is  some  shade  into  which 
the  bird  may  retreat.  Do  not  place 
the  cage  too  near  a  radiator.  A 
temjjerature  of  about  70  degrees 
is  sufficiently  warm  for  a  canary. 
Too  much  heat  will  cause  false 
moulting.  A  canary  seldom  sings 
while  moulting,  as  the  drain  on 
his  system  to  build  new  feathers 
too  frequently  saps  his  strength. 

In  the  summer  time  the  canary’s 
cage  may  safely  be  hung  out  of 
doors,  from  the  limb  of  a  tree  or 
on  a  f>orch,  provided  there  is  no 
draft  through  the  porch.  The  cage 
should  be  placed  in  such  a  posi¬ 
tion  that  a  cat  cannot  jump  down 
upon  it  or  reach  the  cage  with  its 
paws.  A  cat  will  seldom  jump  up 
at  a  cage,  nor  will  it  generally 
spring  at  a  cage  in  a  straight  line 
with  itself. 


The  average  bird  loves  to  bathe, 
and  the  best  time  for  this  is  in  the 
morning.  The  water  should  be 
room  temperature. 

Love  Birds 

For  many  years  Love  Birds,  also 
known  as  Australian  Bugerigars, 
or  Shell  Parakeets,  have  been 
among  the  most  popular  of  for¬ 
eign  birds.  They  have  proved 
themselves  well  adapted  to  a  cap¬ 
tive  life  and  are  now  bred  by  the 
thousands  annually.  Anyone  with 
a  good  sized  cage  can  breed  them. 

Shell  Parakeets,  in  their  native 
habitat,  lay  their  eggs  in  conveni¬ 
ent  holes  in  trees.  A  pair  will 
breed  any  time  during  the  year. 
They  require  plenty  of  flying  room 
and,  in  a  cage,  a  small  wooden 
box,  with  bottom  slightly  hollowed 
and  covered  with  a  thin  layer  of 
sawdust.  An  entrance  hole  about 
li/^  inches  in  diameter  should  be 
bored  near  the  top  of  the  box  and, 
just  below  this,  a  small  perch 
should  be  built. 

The  amusing  acrobatic  stunts, 
beautiful  plumage,  and  cheerful 
(Continued  on  page  64) 


Manufacturers  oj 

Quality 

Bitd  Cages  Puppybunks 

Bird  Cage  Stands  Chromium  Pet  Combs 
Accessories  Dog  Beds 

New  Haven— 'Chicago — San  Franciaco 

THE  ANDREW  B,  HENDRYX  CO. 

NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 
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Tropical  fish-  what  to  stock 

AND  HOW  TO  ADVISE  THE  AQUARIUM  OWNER. 


AVING  an  aquarium  and 
watching  the  habits  and  life 
of  fish  is  an  interest  that  can 
easily  grow  into  a  hobby,  esp>ecial- 
ly  arnong  youngsters.  Many  boys 
and  girls,  and  older  people  for  that 
matter,  who  have  never  thought 
about  owning  an  aquarium,  would 
in  all  probability  develop  a  keen 
interest  if  given  an  opportunity  to 
observe  it  from  day  to  day. 

In  your  promotion  work  stress 
the  fact  that  it  is  not  expensive  to 
start  an  aquarium,  and  that  it  is 
not  difficult  to  keep  tropical  fish 
alive  and  healthy. 

Stocking  and  Care 

Make  it  clear  that  there  is  but 
little  work  involved  in  preparing 
an  aquarium  and  that  simple, 
comprehensive'  instructions  will  be 
furnished  at  your  shop.  In  offer¬ 
ing  here  suggestions  for  such  in¬ 
structions  let  us  stick  to  tropical 
fish  as  an  example.  Tell  the  cus¬ 
tomer  to  wash  the  aquarium  thor¬ 
oughly  with  water  and  place  at 
least  two  inches  of  gravel  in  the 
bottom,  first  washing  the  gravel 
until  the  water  runs  clear.  Slope 
the  gravel  up  from  the  center  of 
the  aquarium  to  all  sides,  leaving 
a  depression  in  the  center  where 
any  refuse  can  accumulate  and  be 
easily  removed. 

The  aquarium  must  also  have 
growing  plants  that  generate  oxy¬ 
gen  into  the  water.  Good  growing 
plants  are  Vallisneria,  Sagittaria, 
Anacharis,  and  Cabomba.  Wash 
all  plants  thoroughly  with  water 
and  then  root  them  firmly  in  the 
gravel  so  they  will  thrive.  Do  not 
plant  in  the  center  of  the  aquari¬ 
um. 

When  adding  water  place  paper 
over  the  plants  to  protect  them  and 
then  pour  water  on  the  paper  so 
it  will  trickle  slowly  on  the  gravel. 
When  a  few  inches  of  water  have 
been  jX)ured  in,  the  paper  is  re¬ 
moved  and  the  balance  of  the 
water  slowly  added.  It  is  best  to 
allow  the  prepared  aquarium  to 
stand  for  24  hours  before  putting 
in  the  fish. 

If  the  aquarium  is  properly 


balanced  with  sufficient  plants, 
clean  gravel,  water,  if  it  receives 
enough  light  and  is  not  over¬ 
crowded  with  fish,  the  water  should 
remain  crystal  clear  and  need  not 
be  changed.  Keep  the  water  al¬ 
ways  at  the  same  level  by  add¬ 
ing  water  when  evaporation  takes 
place.  New  water  always  should 
be  of  the  same  temp>erature  as  the 
aquarium  water.  Effort  should  be 
made  to  keep  the  water  tempera¬ 
ture  constant,  never  below  68  de¬ 
grees  and  preferably  warmer,  up 
to  78.  Sick  or  spawning  fish  need 
water  up  to  86  degrees.  If  the  room 
gets  cold  at  night,  cover  the  aquari¬ 
um.  Keep  a  small  floating  ther¬ 
mometer  in  the  water.  If  possible, 
place  the  aquarium  where  it  will 
get  one  or  two  hours  of  morning 
sun,  but  not  more.  Cover  the 
aquarium  with  a  pane  of  glass. 

What  fish  are  fed  will  largely 
determine  their  health  and  length 
of  life,  a  point  which  the  pet  shop 
manager  should  capitalize  on  to 
its  fullest  extent.  Be  sure  your 
customer  understands  that  his  fisK 
should  be  fed  only  once  a  day, 
giving  them  only  the  amount  they 
will  eat  in  fifteen  or  twenty  min¬ 
utes.  Any  food  not  eaten  in  that 
time  should  be  removed,  or  it  may 
foul  the  water  and  harm  the  fish. 

Characteristics 

Tropical  fish  that  deliver  live 
young  are  known  as  live  bearers 
and  include  the  Helleries  or  Sword¬ 
tails,  Platys  or  Moons,  Guppies  and 
Mollies. 

Guppies:  The  extraordinary 

variation  in  the  coloring  of  the 
males  makes  this  species  a  never 
ending  source  of  fascination.  It  is 
impossible  to  find  two  alike.  They 
are  also  called  Rainbow  Fish.  The 
female  is  much  larger  than  the 
male  and  of  dull  color. 

Helleries  or  Swordtails:  Heller¬ 
ies  are  beautiful  and  hardy  fish. 
The  back  is  olive-brown,  the  sides 
are  steel-blue  with  silver  under¬ 
sides.  A  brilliant  red  or  orange 
stripe  runs  through  the  middle  of 
the  body  from  the  gill  covers  into 
the  lower  caudal  fin.  On  the  male. 


the  lower  rays  of  the  caudal  fin  are 
prolonged  in  a  swordlike  extension 
from  which  the  fish  gets  his  name. 

Moons:  These  fish  come  in  red, 
black,  blue,  and  gold. 

Mollies:  One  of  the  most  at¬ 
tractive  fish  from  Southeastern 
United  States  and  Mexico.  They 
are  spotted  and  also  come  jet  black. 

Those  fish  that  lay  eggs  are 
known  as  “egg-layers”  and  include 
the  family  of  Danios,  Angel  Fish  or 
Scalare,  Mountbreeders,  Tetras, 
Jewel  Fish,  Scaras  and  others  of  the 
Cichlid  family. 

The  “labyrinth”  fish,  also  known 
as  “bubble-nest  builders,”  include 
the  Paradise,  Gouramis,  Bettas 
(Siamese  Fighting)  and  others. 
These  fish  come  to  the  water  sur¬ 
face  for  their  oxygen  supply.  With 
all  tropical  fish  except  these, 
breathing  at  the  surface  is  a  sign 
of  an  overcrowded  aquarium. 

Fish  Habits 

Most  tropical  fish  live  peacefully 
together,  except  the  Paradise,  large 
male  Bettas,  Jewel,  Jack  Dempsey, 
Mouthbreeders,  Acaras  and  others 
of  the  Cichlid  family.  One  large 
male  Betta  or  a  mated  pair  may 
be  placed  with  safety  in  a  com¬ 
munity  aquarium.  Small  Bettas,  of 
course,  will  not  harm  each  other 
or  any  other  fish. 

“Live-bearers”  will  breed  in  a 
community  aquarium.  The  female 
will  make  four  deliveries  at  inter¬ 
vals  of  four  to  six  weeks.  Usually 
the  young  are  immediately  ready 
to  take  care  of  themselves,  but  it 
may  be  best  to  remove  the  larger 
fish  for  a  while. 

\Vhen  the  “egg-layers”  have  laid 
their  eggs,  it  is  usually  advisable  to 
remove  the  larger  fish  until  the 
eggs  are  hatched,  to  prevent  the 
larger  fish  from  eating  the  eggs. 

“Labyrinth”  fish  or  “bubble-n«t 
builders”  build  nests  of  bubbles  in 
the  water,  storing  the  eggs  in  the 
nest  and  watching  over  them  until 
they  are  hatched.  During  and 
after  spawnings  the  parents  and 
baby  fish  should  be  well  fed  but 
not  overfed.  ' 
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Canaries  on  display  in  birdcages  recessed  info  fhe  wall,  suggesting  an  aviary. 
Tropical  fish  tanks  are  also  recessed  into  the  wall,  and  lights  and  railing  give  the 
atmosphere  of  an  aquarium.  W.  T.  Grant  Co.,  Buffalo,  designed  by  Raymond  Loewy. 


Pet  SHOP  SALESMANSHIP 

THINGS  A  SALESPERSON  SHOULD  KNOW 
ABOUT  HIMSELF.  HIS  STOCK.  HIS  CUSTOMERS. 


O  select  the  right  salespeople 
for  the  pet  shop  is  vital  to  its 
success.  This  is  one  of  the  de¬ 
partments  in  which  both  men  and 
women  work  effectively,  each  con¬ 
tributing  values  peculiar  to  their 
nature,  and  constituting  in  the 
aggregate  a  well  rounded  sales  ef¬ 
fort  that  meets  the  requirements  of 
an  exacting,  critical,  and  some¬ 
times  fickle  minded  public. 

Appearance  Is  Important 

Qualifications  for  selling  pet 
goods  naturally  apply  alike  to  men 
and  women,  a  subject  which  is 
discussed  further  on  in  this 
chapter.  But  before  getting  into 
that  let  us  see  what  type  person 
meets  with  approval  in  the  first, 
quick  judgment  of  the  customer. 
This  sort  of  appraisal  being  of 
necessity  more  or  less  superficial, 
results  depend  mostly  upon  ap¬ 
pearance  and  manner. 

If  the  first  glance  at  the  man  be¬ 
hind  the  counter  reminds  the  cus¬ 
tomer  that  some  barber  shop  is  los¬ 
ing  a  lot  of  good  business  he 
doesn’t  belong  in  the  pet  depart¬ 
ment.  To  be  neat  and  clean  and 


well  groomed  he  doesn’t  necessarily 
have  to  have  a  professional  mani¬ 
cure,  but  long  dirty  fingernails  are 
a  poor  argument  in  selling  dog 
soap  and  nail  nippers.  He  should 
be  able  to  smile  easily  without  be¬ 
ing  a  Chesire  Cat.  We’ll  hope  that 
God  gave  him  a  good  speaking 
voice,  but  if  He  didn’t  there  are 
some  things  the  fellow  can  do 
about  it  himself.  One  thing  he 
must  have,  and  that  is  courtesy 
and  good  manners.  Some  men  are 
born  with  courtesy  and  grow  up 
with  good  manners.  Others,  some¬ 
where  along  the  way,  acquire  them. 
But  the  most  dependable,  real 
courtesy  is  that  which  springs  from 
the  heart,  that  finds  its  origin  in  a 
genuine  desire  to  be  kind  and 
helpful  to  other  people.  This  is  a 
top  quality  for  salesmen.  And 
don’t  think  it  doesn’t  show  the 
minute  your  customer  gives  you 
the  once-over. 

Now  then,  when  it’s  a  girl  who 
stands  on  the  selling  side  of  the 
counter,  what  sort  of  impression 
does  the  customer  get?  It  must  be' 
admitted,  generally  speaking,  that 
women  are  exceedingly  efficient  in 


this  capacity.  In  this  hardboiled, 
realistic,  and  extremely  competi¬ 
tive  age  they  have  developed  amaz¬ 
ing  resourcefulness  and  sophistica¬ 
tion.  But  the  customer  often  gets 
the  impression  that  they  overdo  it. 
Maybe  it’s  because  they  are  hiding 
uncier  layers  of  modern  make-up, 
the  crowning  purpose  of  which 
seems  to  be  the  utter  elimination 
of  all  human  expression.  If  they 
would  only  crack  through  this 
armorplate  of  cosmetic  embellish¬ 
ment  with  a  human,  friendly,  and 
cheerful  smile  they  would  find 
these  qualities  reflected  in  their 
customer,  and  the  sale  would  start 
and  proceed  on  a  happier  and 
more  productive  basis.  But  cus¬ 
tomers  have  neither  the  time  nor 
inclination  to  excavate  for  the 
kindness,  sympathy,  understanding 
and  beauty  that  dwell  in  the  hearts 
of  these  very  clever  and  good  look¬ 
ing  women. 

Types  of  Customers 

Far  more  women  than  men  pat¬ 
ronize  the  pet  shop.  The  prof>or- 
tion  is  probably  eight  or  nine  out 
of  ten.  This  is  especially  true  in 
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large  cities.  In  some  respects  this 
preponderance  of  female  trade 
makes  your  selling  job  more  diffi¬ 
cult,  certainly  more  exacting,  for, 
as  everybody  knows,  women  are 
notoriously  close  buyers  and  they 
can  tell  which  way  the  trade  winds 
are  blowing  without  even  holding 
a  wet  finger  to  the  breeze. 

Be  Kind  to  Everyone 

Although  women  are  called  the 
world’s  purchasing  agents,  one  pe¬ 
culiar  thing  about  them  is  they 
don’t  trust  their  own  individual 
judgment.  Almost  always,  when 
shopping,  they  take  a  pal  along. 
This  doubles  the  efforts  on  selling: 
it  takes  twice  as  long  to  make  the 
sale  and  you  have  to  sell  both 
women.  Sometimes  those  supposed¬ 
ly  helpful  suggestions  of  the  other 
woman  ruin  the  sale  altogether: 
“Well,  I  don’t  know,’’  she  says,  or 
“Maybe  you  better  look  around  a 
little  more  .  .  .’’ 

So  the  salesperson  must  be  ready 
for  these  kibitzer  shoppers  and  take 
them  in  their  stride.  It’s  all  a  part 
of  the  day’s  work  and  getting  sore 
at  them  doesn’t  write  any  business 
in  the  order  book.  Don’t  forget 
that  the  other  woman  can  be  sold 
just  as  well  as  the  one  who  is  pay¬ 
ing  for  the  purchase.  And  the 
other  part  of  it  is  that  this  trailing 
arbutus  may  be  a  dog  owner  one 
day  herself  and  come  back  to  your 
shop  because  you  were  nice  to  her. 

Then  there’s  the  typ>e  customer 
interested  in  technical  features,  the 
long-winded  sort  that  tells  you 
practically  everything  and  just 
dotes  on  lots  of  explanation.  She 
asks  questions  about  this  and  that 
and  feels  complimented  when  you 
give  her  scientific,  technical  an¬ 
swers.  Explain  to  her  just  why  the 
amino  acids  in  this  particular  dog 
food  supply  the  nutritive  value  to 
its  protein  content  and  she  prob¬ 
ably  won’t  know  what  you’re  talk¬ 
ing  about,  but  she’ll  nod  in  that 
overly  intelligent  way  p>eople  do 
when  tliey  are  exp>ectcd  to  under¬ 
stand  something,  and  like  it  just 
the  same. 

These  “I-want-to-know”  and 
“you-can’t-tell-me”  customers  are 
always  the  easiest  to  sell,  that  is, 
providing  you  lead  them,  and  do 
not  allow  them  to  lead  you.  They 
want  plenty  of  sympathy  and  un¬ 
derstanding,  and  take  time  enough 
to  tell  you  about  it.  So  sometimes 


it’s  no  small  task  to  do  most  of  the 
suggesting  and  explaining,  but  if 
you  persist,  pleasantly  and  endur- 
ingly,  they  will  follow  you  and  the 
sale  is  made. 

In  any  selling  interview  an  im¬ 
portant  thing  to  remember  is  this: 
first  of  all,  you  want  to  sell  the 
particular  thing  that  is  best  suited 
to  the  customer’s  needs.  You  may 
know  this  better  than  he,  but  such 
a  sale  is  more  trouble,  it  takes 
more  energy  and  persuasion  on 
your  part.  But  it  is  a  right  idea: 
it  pays  big  dividends  in  sales  and 
profits  and  everybody  is  benefited. 

Invisible  Values 

In  the  decision  to  make  a  pur¬ 
chase  of  any  article  we  all  go 
through  a  certain  mental  and  emo¬ 
tional  process.  Granted  that  the 
need  exists,  and  probably  the  de¬ 
sire,  the  thing  that  plays  a  tremend¬ 
ous  part  in  the  selection  of  that 
article,  and  really  closes  the  sale,  is 
the  exercise  of  one  or  more  of  the 
five  senses:  sight,  hearing,  smell, 
taste,  and  touch.  For  example:  See 
the  sheen  on  this  material,  feel  the 
firmness  of  its  weave,  hear  the 
whisper  of  its  rustle;  look  at  the 
lines  of  this  car,  just  touch  the  up¬ 
holstery— feel  how  soft  and  yet  re¬ 
silient  it  is— listen  to  the  purring 
of  the  engine.  It  is  through  these 
special  bodily  faculties  by  which 
sensation  is  roused  that  customers 
come  to  a  favorable  decision.  The 
more  of  these  senses  that  can  be 
brought  to  bear  on  the  product, 
the  easier  is  the  sale. 

It  is  a  rudimentary  fact  that  peo¬ 
ple  are  moved  to  a  far  greater  de¬ 
gree  through  their  senses  than 
through  reason  and  logic.  This  has 
been  going  on  since  the  dawn  of 
creation.  Women,  being  more  emo¬ 
tional  than  men,  are  influenced  by 
their  senses  to  a  greater  degree. 
They  are,  normally,  far  more  ob¬ 
servant  than  men.  Men  look  at 
things,  women  really  see  them. 

Now  it  so  happens,  unfortunate¬ 
ly  perhaps,  that  jiet  shop  merchan¬ 
dise  offers  a  meager  assortment  of 
sense  app>ealing  qualities.  Of 
course  it  has  two  out  of  the  five, 
sight  and  touch.  It  is  worth  while 
to  make  the  most  of  these,  but  this 
sense  appeal  idea  has  another  ap¬ 
proach,  which  I  am  calling,  for 
lack  of  a  better  term,  invisible 
values.  They  are  really  intangible 
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but  have  a  significant  application 
to  pet  merchandise. 

Take  the  attitude  that  you  are 
selling  more  than  merely  dog  food, 
remedies,  and  the  like;  you  are  sell¬ 
ing  the  ideas  back  of  these  prod¬ 
ucts,  the  things  that  they  represent 
in  safety,  comfort,  restored  health 
and  the  general  welfare  of  pets 
which  contribute  so  much  to  the 
happiness  of  the  home.  Suppose, 
for  example,  that  a  customer  de¬ 
scribes  an  unsatisfactory  condition 
of  her  dog  which  you  recognize  as 
a  dietary  deficiency.  You  know  that 
the  animal  needs  vitamin  A.  Now 
I’m  not  suggesting  that  you  try  to 
take  over  the  veterinarian’s  job  or 
anything  of  the  sort,  for  every  per¬ 
son  in  a  pet  shop  is  far  too  smart 
to  assume  such  authority  or  obliga¬ 
tion.  But  here  is  a  sane  customer 
who  knows  something  about  dogs 
herself  and  she’s  talking  the  mat¬ 
ter  over  with  you  and  asking  for  a 
little  help.  This  is  the  sort  of  case 
that  you  happen  to  know  about 
because  you  have  had  experience. 
So  you  offer  her  certain  prepared 
foods  high  in  vitamin  A,  and  per¬ 
haps  a  proven  remedy. 

The  Emotional  Appeal 

Now  these  products  have  little 
apjjeal  to  the  senses;  canned  dog 
food  and  bottled  medicine  are  not 
particularly  inspiring  sights,  and 
anybody  knows  they  are  nothing 
much  to  feel  of.  You  can’t  smell 
of  them  at  the  store  counter,  you 
can’t  hear  them,  and  you  don’t 
want  to  taste  them.  What  emotion¬ 
al  appeal,  then,  does  this  merchan¬ 
dise  possess,  which  can  be  used  as 
a  sales  stimulant? 

So  we  come  to  the  point  of  sell¬ 
ing  the  invisible  or  intangible 
values.  If  you  get  over  to  your  cus¬ 
tomer  the  idea  of  her  dog  restored 
to  health  you  will  paint  a  vivid 
picture  in  her  mind:  she  will  see 
him  alert  and  active,  capering 
about  at  the  little  tricks  she  knows 
so  well,  she  feels  the  same  thick 
and  glossy  coat  that  he  used  to 
have,  and  hears  the  cheerful  tones 
of  his  shrill  bark. 

In  order  to  do  this  kind  of  sell¬ 
ing  most  effectively  the  salesman 
should  be  a  person  who  knows  and 
likes  animals;  in  the  case  cited  he 
should  have  a  background  of  dog 
experience  in  order  to  present  this 
association  of  ideas  colorfully  and 
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with  conviction.  This  type  of  sell¬ 
ing  is  creative  and  productive,  and 
you’ll  find  it  interesting.  It  is  sell¬ 
ing  at  its  best. 

The  Approach 

Remember  that  the  process  of 
selling  begins  the  minute  your 
prospective  customer  takes  the  first 
look  at  you.  Merchandise  doesn’t 
sell  itself.  If  an  automatic  coin 
machine  would  do  the  job  you 
wouldn’t  be  there.  Selling  today  is 
in  no  sense  a  static  or  passive  un¬ 
dertaking.  So  it  is  up  to  you,  and 
the  first  impression  is  im|X)rtant. 
Receive  your  custoirter  with  an 
attitude  of  courteous  helpfulness 
and  willingness  to  be  of  service, 
because  it  is  essential  that  you  sell 
yourself  in  the  first  minute  or  two 
of  the  interview.  If  you  really  want 
to  be  of  help  to  this  person  the 
genuineness  of  your  desire  will  be 
apparent,  and  you  will  uncon¬ 
sciously  put  a  sincerity  and  a  de¬ 
gree  of  efficiency  into  your  work 
that  no  amount  of  make-ljelieve 
can  possibly  equal. 

This  attitude  lays  a  sound 
foundation  of  confidence  and  re¬ 
spect  which  encourage  the  cus¬ 
tomer  to  avail  herself  of  your  ser¬ 
vice  and  counsel.  She  realizes  that 
you  appreciate  her  problems  and 
are  eager  to  help  her  find  the  right 
answers. 

Steps  of  the  Sale 

From  this  point,  which  is  a  satis¬ 
factory  relationship  existing  at  the 
beginning,  and  a  customer  in  a  re¬ 
ceptive  frame  of  mind,  you  carry 
forward  the  interview  at  the  same 
pitch,  or  tone;  don’t  let  your  inter¬ 
est  or  enthusiasm  slump.  Always 
remember  there  is  other  merchan¬ 
dise  in  the  department  which  the 
customer  can  use  probably  to  ad¬ 
vantage. 

By  asking  interested  questions 
concerning  the  customer’s  pet  you 
gain  an  insight  into  her  character 
and  the  way  she  thinks,  you  get  a 
better  understanding  of  her  needs 
and  how  to  make  her,  too,  realize 
them.  The  more  adaptable  you 
are,  the  more  able  you  are  to  see 
through  the  eyes  of  your  customer, 
the  easier  it  is  for  you  to  sell,  and 
to  increase  the  unit  of  each  sale. 

To  talk  just  enough  and  not  too 
much  is  an  art  which  every  sales¬ 
person  must  learn  for  himself;  you 
take  your  cue  from  the  customer. 
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An  old  English  sheep  dog  obeys 
the  rules  on  Bloomingdale's  esca¬ 
lator.  But  when  he  gets  to  the 
dog  show  on  the  sixth  floor,  he'll 
find  himself  ineligible,  for  Bloom¬ 
ingdale's  rejects  aristocrats  like 
Rush,  who  has  already  been  a 
first-award  winner. 

But  of  course  it’s  always  a  mistake 
to  wait  for  the  customer  to  buy; 
she’s  there  to  be  sold  and  she  ex¬ 
pects  you  to  sell  her.  Sales  are 
often  lost  because  the  customer  is 
waiting  to  be  sold  and  the  sales¬ 
man  is  waiting  for  her  to  buy. 

One  imjjortant  step  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  a  sale  is  to  know 
when  to  help  your  customer  make 
a  decision.  Sometimes  it’s  a  deli¬ 
cate  matter.  You  can’t  rush 
women,  they  just  won’t  be  high- 
pressured.  If  they  do  give  in  to 
this  kind  of  selling  they  are  likely 
never  to  come  back.  Women  keep 
on  looking,  although  they  have  al¬ 
ready  made  their  decision;  that  is, 
they  make  about  an  85  per  cent 
decision.  It  has  already  been 
pointed  out  that  women  are  not 
too  sure  of  their  own  judgment,  so 
at  this  p)oint  they  want  the  favor¬ 
able  opinion  of  someone  in  whom 
they  have  confidence. 

And  this  is  the  psychological  mo¬ 
ment  for  the  clever  salesman  to 
put  in  the  favorable  word  that 
clinches  the  sale. 


Meeting  Objections 
Every  salesperson  knows  the 
negative  minded  customer.  No 
matter  what  you  show  her  her  first 
reaction  is  likely  to  be  unfavorable, 
not  because  there  is  anything 
wrong  with  the  article  but  because 
she  can’t  get  her  thinking  appa¬ 
ratus  into  gear  until  she  has  first 
found  some  fault.  In  the  end  she 
will  probably  buy  the  merchan¬ 
dise  she  previously  condemned.  It 
doesn’t  pay  to  tell  a  customer  she 
is  wrong;  it  creates  antagonism, 
and  excessively  stubborn  people 
will  stick  to  their  point,  even  if 
it’s  no  point  at  all.  But  by  earnest 
and  courteous  presentation  of  the 
facts,  and  logical  argument,  she 
can  be  made  to  see  her  error.  This 
clears  up  the  matter,  for  the  cus¬ 
tomer  thinks  she  has  made  a  deci¬ 
sion  for  herself;  at  least,  it  wasn’t 
crammed  down  her  throat. 

To  foresee  possible  objections 
and  thus  avoid  them  is  naturally 
the  smoothest  way  of  handling  the 
fault-finding  question.  To  main¬ 
tain  harmony  requires  tact  and  a 
diplomatic  touch  which  can  be  ac¬ 
quired  through  a  conscious  effort 
and  the  opportunity  of  meeting 
practically  all  tyjies  of  people,  a 
privilege  afforded  salesp>ersons  in 
the  pet  department. 

The  cleverest  of  them,  however, 
always  avoid  trouble,  especially 
when  the  customers  get  to  fighting 
among  themselves.  In  one  pet  de¬ 
partment  of  a  big  city  two  women, 
strangers  to  one  another,  stood  at 
the  counter,  each  with  her  dog. 
One  wanted  her  pet  fitted  for  a 
harness  and  the  other  a  collar. 
After  the  manner  of  friendly 
women  with  a  common  interest, 
dogs,  they  got  to  talking.  But  all 
friendly  attitude  almost  immedi¬ 
ately  ceased,  for  they  jumped  into 
a  hot  argument  over  the  relative 
merits  of  collars  and  harnesses. 
This  appeared  to  be  a  subject  so 
vital  and  close  to  their  hearts  that 
they  both  got  mad.  According  to 
each,  the  other  was  no  fit  person 
to  own  a  dog.  The  argument  de¬ 
veloped  into  a  fish-wives’  fight: 
even  the  salesgirl,  who  knew  a  lot 
of  words,  blushed  at  some  of  the 
names  mentioned. 

This  episode  is,  perhaps,  unusu¬ 
al  but  it  goes  to  show  how  particu¬ 
lar  and  touchy  people  are  about 
their  pets.  Everything  that  con- 
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cerns  the  welfare  of  a  dog  is  impor¬ 
tant  business  to  the  person  who 
owns  the  dog.  Pet  owners  buy 
carefully  and  thoughtfully,  and 
they  want  their  objections  given 
due  consideration  and  answered 
intelligently. 

One  method  that  it’s  wise  to  fol¬ 
low  in  avoiding  objections  is  never 
to  ask  a  question  about  the  mer¬ 
chandise  that  can  possibly  call  for 
a  negative  answer;  ask  questions 
the  answer  to  which  must  be  “yes.” 
Keep  the  customer  saying  “yes” 
and  you  establish  an  affirmative 
state  of  mind  which  makes  it  easier 
for  him  to  say  yes  when  the  time 
comes  to  close  the  sale. 

Suggestive  Selling 

No  customer  ever  remembered 
a  pet  shop  clerk  who  sold  him  a 
can  of  flea  powder  and  let  it  go  at 
that.  It’s  an  old  story  but  you’ve 
got  to  ask  them  to  buy.  Almost 
any  article  in  the  pet  shop  sug¬ 
gests  the  ftossible  use  of  another. 
When  you  sell  liquid  dog  medi¬ 
cine  think  about  selling  a  sf)oon 
too.  Maybe  a  bottle  is  the  best 
way  to  give  medicine,  but  some 
might  prefer  a  spoon.  Give  them 
a  chance  to  find  out,  anyhow.  Re¬ 
quest  for  a  blanket  certainly  leaves 
the  way  wide  open  to  also  sell  a 
sweater  for  extremely  cold  weather. 

Suggestion  selling  can  often  be 
worked  without  any  direct  lead-up 
to  the  article  you  have  in  mind. 
Mention  of  a  raincoat  may  be  a 
new  idea  to  a  dog  owner.  Plenty 
of  them  have  given  little  or  no 
thought  to  dog  odor  chasers  and 
stain  removers.  In  an  idle  moment 
look  over  your  stock  of  combs  and 
brushes,  and  see  how  many  differ¬ 
ent  kinds  there  are  and  the  vari¬ 
ous  purp)Oses  for  which  they  are 
designed.  The  chances  are  you  can 
remember  a  customer  or  two  w'ho 
could  have  been  sold  some  of  this 
merchandise.  And  when  you  sell  a 
bed  .  .  .  don’t  forget  the  extra 
mattress. 

One  saleswoman  got  the  idea  of 
suggesting  that  dogs  pick  out  their 
own  toys.  This  amuses  and  pleases 
the  customer  and  gives  the  sales¬ 
girl  a  good  opjjortunity  to  admire 
the  dog.  A  wire-haired  terrier,  a 
frequent  caller  at  this  shop,  ap- 
parantly  anticipates  the  fun  of  se¬ 
lecting  a  toy,  and  he  refuses  to  go 
until  he  gets  it.  He  looks  over  the 
assortment  and  in  his  merry  and 


tenacious  fashion  makes  a  definite 
pounce  that  leaves  no  doubt  as  to 
his  choice.  In  another  pet  shop, 
according  to  a  salesgirl,  a  scotty 
selects  his  toys  by  color.  He  shows 
a  decided  preference  for  red. 

Any  legitimate  means  for  in¬ 
creasing  sales  is  good  business.  Sug¬ 
gestion  selling  is  the  mark  of  the 
finished  salesman  for  he  is  not  only 
interested  in  his  customer's  needs 
but  he  is  concerned  with  the  sales 
record  of  his  department.  Suppose, 
that  when  you  make  these  sugges¬ 
tions,  even  six  persons  out  of  ten 
say  no,  your  department  will  still 
be  the  gainer  of  four  extra  sales 
that  didn’t  cost  a  cent  to  make. 

Self  Education 

One  of  the  best  bond  salesmen 
I  ever  knew  was  a  young  fellow 
who  got  his  early  training  on  the 
editorial  staff  of  a  tradepaper, 
where  he  learned  the  importance 
of  facts  and  the  necessity  of  accu¬ 
racy.  Before  calling  on  a  bond 
prospect  he  learned  everything 
possible  about  the  person,  especial¬ 
ly  his  business.  This  salesman 
would  go  to  the  public  library  and 
look  over  the  last  issues  of  the 
trade  journals  devoted  to  the  field 
in  which  the  prospect  was  engaged. 
He  learned  something  of  the  latest 
developments  in  the  industry,  con¬ 
sumer  demands,  prices,  and  mar¬ 
ket  tendencies.  He  made  his  call 
with  this  information  fresh  in 
mind  and  was,  at  least,  able  to 
speak  the  man’s  own  language  and 
talk  intelligently  with  a  prospect 
whom  he  hoped  to  impress. 

The  salesman  in  a  pet  shop  has 
available  quantities  of  helpful 
material.  Any  information  gained 
about  a  dog  or  other  pet  will  one 
day  prove  a  factor  in  helping  to 
make  a  sale.  The  curriculum  of  a 
salesman’s  education  should  em¬ 
brace  three  subjects:  the  products 
you  sell,  salesmanship,  and  hu¬ 
man  nature.  Manufacturers’  book¬ 
lets  and  catalogs  contain  practically 
everything  alx)ut  products  and 
much  about  pets.  More  about  pets 
may  be  learned  from  library  books. 
This  is  also  true  concerning  sell¬ 
ing,  for  countless  books  have  been 
written  about  the  theory  and  prac¬ 
tice  of  salesmanship.  As  for  human 
nature,  it  parades  in  and  out  of 
your  department  every  working 
day  of  the  week.  Make  the  most 
of  it. 


Pet  Birds 

{Continued  from  page  59) 

disp>osition  make  them  attractive 
pets.  W^hen  taken  young,  handled 
and  petted  frequently,  they  are  a 
source  of  endless  pleasure.  Such 
young  birds  become  very  tame,  can 
be  allowed  to  fly  around  the  room, 
learn  to  come  to  the  finger  when 
called  and  some  can  be  taught  to 
talk. 

Parrots 

A  parrot  is  one  of  the  most  in¬ 
teresting  of  all  household  pets.  His 
intelligence,  ability  to  talk,  and 
whistle,  and  his  beauty  of  plumage 
make  him  practically  a  member  of 
the  family.  If  the  parrot  is  pur¬ 
chased  when  quite  young,  there  is 
practically  no  limit  to  his  acquisi¬ 
tion  of  new  words,  new  phrases, 
and  new  tricks.  All  that  is  neces¬ 
sary  is  to  approach  the  cage  slowly 
and  repeat  over  and  over  the  same 
words  until  the  parrot  learns  to 
repeat  them.  Sometimes  it  is  ad¬ 
visable  to  cover  the  cage  so  that 
the  bird  will  not  be  distracted. 

There  are  many  species  of  par¬ 
rots  but  the  kind  found  in  homes 
are  the  African  Gray,  the  Panama, 
the  Cuban,  and  the  Mexican 
Single  or  Double  Yellow-head.  Any 
one  of  these  can  learn  to  talk  flu¬ 
ently.  Parrots  cannot  be  raised  in 
captivity.  They  are  captured  in 
the  nest  in  their  native  habitat, 
hand  raised,  and  imported. 

Owners  of  parrots  sometimes  for¬ 
get  that  the  parrot  is  a  bird  and 
should  be  kept  on  a  bird’s  diet. 
Remember  to  caution  your  parrot 
customers  against  feeding  their  pet 
greasy  table  foods.  Proper  diet  in¬ 
sures  longer  life.  Parrots  have  been 
known  to  live  for  a  hundred  years. 

Merchandise  Bird  Foods 

In  all  of  your  sales  and  merchan¬ 
dising  efforts  to  bird  owners,  be 
sure  to  emphasize  the  importance 
of  food.  Try  to  get  them  to  under¬ 
stand  that  the  secret  of  raising 
birds  and  developing  their  greatest 
possibilities  as  pets,  lies,  in  large 
measure,  in  diet.  The  controlling 
factor  for  gotxl  health,  fine  song, 
and  other  accomplishments  is  the 
food  the  bird  receives  day  by  day. 
Sell  your  customer  on  the  fact  that 
it  must  be  expertly  prepared  and 
scientifically  proportioned  to  form 
a  correctly  balanced  diet. 
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By  Leonard  F.  Mongeon,  Manager,  Traffic  Group 


Latest  on  N< 

HIRTY-EIGHT  stores  have 
recently  informed  us  of  the 
extent  to  which  they  follow 
the  practice  of  non-marking  mer¬ 
chandise.  Non-marked  merchan¬ 
dise  is  defined  as  merchandise  not 
physically  price  ticketed,  or  other¬ 
wise  marked  in  any  way  at  any 
time. 

Out  of  the  38  only  one  store  fol¬ 
lowed  the  practice  of  non-mark¬ 
ing:— Galoshes,  garden  accessories, 
shoe  trees,  toys— 

2  stores  non-mark  library  paste 
(boxed) ,  rubbers,  door  mats  (rub¬ 
ber)  ,  mucilage  (in  bottles)  and 
panties. 

3  stores  non-mark  brooms,  sun 
glasses,  face  lotion,  cocoa  mats  and 
collector’s  postage  stamps. 

4  stores  non-mark  artists’  sup¬ 
plies,  buttons  (on  cards) ,  garment 
hangers,  hardware  items,  insecti¬ 
cides,  lighting  accessories,  em¬ 
broidery  hoops,  and  stationery 
items. 

5  stores  non-mark  dog  food  (in 
packages) ,  fishing  tackle  items  and 
upholstery  accessories. 

6  stores  follow  the  practice  of 
non-marking  cleansers,  cutlery,  ho¬ 
siery,  lipstick,  shoe  paste,  preserves, 
notion  items,  measuring  tapes, 
toilet  articles. 

7  stores  non-mark  art  neetlle- 
work,  place  cards  (boxed) ,  absor¬ 
bent  cotton,  curtain  rods  and  fix¬ 
tures,  drapery  fixtures,  chromium 
flatware,  furniture,  paints,  writing 
tablets,  and  window  shades. 

8  stores  non-mark  shirt  collar 
bands,  golf  balls,  handkerchiefs, 
dress  shields,  drugs,  (bottled  and 
packaged) ,  refrigerators,  men’s 
shirts,  stair  pads. 

9  stores  non-mark  dress  fasten¬ 
ers,  tires  and  inner  tubes  (cartons) . 

10  stores  non-mark  dry  and 
storage  batteries,  films,  anci  silks, 
crochet. 

11  stores  non-mark  hairnets  and 
soft  drinks  (bottled) . 

12  stores  non-mark  razor  blades. 


)ii-Marking 

13  stores  non-mark  safety  pins. 

14  stores  non-mark  safety  razor 
blades  (in  packages)  knitting  need¬ 
les,  Christmas  ornaments,  and  table 
pads. 

15  stores  non-mark  cotton,  cro¬ 
chet,  flat  silverware  and  fruit  jars 
and  jugs. 

16  stores  non-mark  darning  cot¬ 
ton,  linoleum,  linoleum  paste,  pins 
(packaged)  and  sanitary  goods. 

17  stores  non-mark  knitting  cot¬ 
ton  (in  skeins)  and  needles  (pack¬ 
aged)  . 

1 8  stores  non-mark  groceries,  cro¬ 
chet  hooks,  shoe  laces,  and 
thimbles. 

19  stores  non-mark  blotters, 
chinaware  (op>en  stock)  and  glass¬ 
ware  (open  stock) . 

20  stores  non-mark  erasers  and 
facial  tissues. 

22  stores  non-mark  candy. 

23  stores  non-mark  pencils  and 
phonograph  records. 

24  stores  non-mark  cigarettes  and 
men’s  collars. 

26  stores  non-mark  patterns  and 
toilet  paper. 

27  stores  non-mark  electric  light 
bulbs. 

28  stores  non-mark  sanitary  nap¬ 
kins  and  notions  under  10^. 

36  stores  non-mark  soap. 

Policies  Summarized 

Ihe  information  shown  below 
outlines  store  policies  with  respect 
to  non-marking,  and  importantly 
supplements  the  list  of  non-marked 
articles  shown  above: 

21  stores  non-mark  items  used  for 
special  promotions  on  which 
price  changes  are  so  frequent  as 
to  make  re-marking  too  costly. 
25  stores  non-mark  special  pur¬ 
chases  of  large  lots  of  merchan¬ 
dise  that  are  bought  for  a  par¬ 
ticular  promotional  event,  and 
which  merchandise  is  easily 
identified  by  label,  appearance, 
or  distinctive  price.  In  such  in¬ 


stances,  merchandise  remaining 
unsold  after  the  event  is  usually 
individually  price  marked. 

24  stores  do  not  mark  items  selling 
for  less  than  10  cents. 

10  stores  do  not  mark  items  on 
which  price  tags  are  objection¬ 
able. 

18  stores  do  not  mark  nationally 
advertised  staple  merchandise 
with  standard  prices. 

28  stores  do  not  mark  furniture, 
refrigerators,  stoves,  linoleum, 
rugs,  in  warehouse  stock.  (Floor 
samples  are  marked.) 

*  *  * 

Postage  Rate  on  Books 

The  President  has  extended  his 
order  establishing  a  sf)ecial  post¬ 
age  rate  on  books  of  li/^^  a  pound 
until  the  end  of  the  present  Fed¬ 
eral  fiscal  year,  June  30,  1942. 

Legislation  has  been  introduced 
in  Congress  to  make  this  rate  per¬ 
manent.  The  .Senate  has  already 
passed  such  a  bill.  It  is  expected 
that  the  House  will  act  favorably 
in  the  near  future. 

*  *  * 

Furniture  Packing 

H.  DIETRICH,  Executive 
•  Vice  Chairman  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  American  Railroads, 
sends  us  the  following  suggestion 
pertaining  to  furniture  packing. 
May  we  suggest  that  you  follow 
these  recommendations  on  furni¬ 
ture  packed  by  the  store  for  de¬ 
livery  by  common  carrier  to  the 
store’s  customers,  and  whenever 
you  receive  damaged  furniture  in 
corrugated  containers,  and  these 
packing  recommendations  have  not 
been  adhered  to  ask  the  manufac¬ 
turer  to  comply  on  future  ship¬ 
ments. 

Transit  damages  to  furniture  are 
extremely  high.  Let  us  work  to  re¬ 
duce  them  to  a  minimum: 

“In  view  of  the  large 
amount  of  damage  to  novelty 
furniture  in  particular,  would 
it  not  be  well  to  bring  to  the 
attention  of  your  members  the 
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THE  MONARCH 
PIN  TICKET 


AHACHING  MACHINE 


prints 

ANV  ATTAj:Hf 
6  SIZBS  Of 
piR  tickets 


New  problems  arise 
in  every  store  in  the 
handling  of  merchan¬ 
dise  by  inexperienced 
clerks.  This  Monarch 
Pin  Ticket  Attaching 
Machine  eliminates 
the  possibility  of 
soiled,  illegible  tickets, 
or  tom  and  mutilated 
merchandise.  Each 
pin  ticket  is  printed 
and  attached  to  the 
merchandise  in  a 
single  operation.  A 
speedy  machine  for 
your  over-crowded 
marking  room. 

THE  MONARCH 
MARKING  SYSTEM  CO. 

Maia  Ofice  and  Factory: 

216  S.  Torrt-nce  St. 
Dayton,  Ohio 
Pacific  Coaat  Fact<»ry : 

1 120  Maple  Areone 

Loa  Angel  ea.  Calif. 

Canadian  Factory: 

3S8  Adelaide  Street,  V, 
Toronto,  Can. 


importance  of  closing  fibre 
boxes  in  such  a  way  that  the 
end  that  is  to  be  opened  will 
resist  approximately  as  much 
crushing  force— i.  e.,  will  take 
as  much  top  load  in  a  freight 
car  or  truck— as  the  end  that 
is  closed  before  the  article  is 
put  in  the  carton. 

Regulations  Reviewed 

“On  this  p>oint.  Section  4  of 
Rule  41,  Consolidated  Freight 
Classification,  says: 

‘Sealing  strips  must  be  two 
inches  or  more  in  width  and 
ends  must  lap  21/^  inches  or 
more  over  the  sides  or  ends  of 
box  and  must  be  firmly  glued 
to  all  surfaces  with  which  they 
come  in  contact,  except  that 
sealing  strips  used  on  the 
seams  made  where  the  edges 
of  the  outer  flaps  parallel 
hinges  of  the  inner  flaps,  must 
cover  the  entire  length  of  such 
seams.’ 

“Many  shippers  are  merely 
taping  the  center  seam,  i.  e., 
taping  the  outer  flaps  together, 
and  are  not  taping  the  edges 
as  required.  Where  the  center 
seam  only  is  taped,  and  the 
flaps  are  not  glued  or  stapled 
together,  the  end  of  the  box 
so  closed  is  so  weak  that  prac¬ 
tically  the  entire  weight  of 
packages  loaded  on  top  rests 
on  the  contents  of  the  box. 

“Bearing  in  mind  that  the 
weight  of  the  average  L.  C.  L. 
shipment  is  close  to  500  lbs., 
and  that  furniture  cartons  can¬ 
not  always  be  stowed  on  top 
in  a  car  containing  25,000  lbs. 
of  merchandise,  nor  on  top  in 
truck  either,  the  importance  of 
a  strong  closure  of  both  top 
and  bottom  of  a  fibre  box  be¬ 
comes  apparent. 

“For  the  best  results,  we  rec¬ 
ommend  that  flaps  of  both  top 
and  bottom  of  fibre  boxes 
containing  novelty  furniture 
(small  articles  easily  broken) 
be  stitched,  stapled  or  pasted 
together  over  entire  areas  of 
contact.  Wood  frames  used  in¬ 
side  or  outside  top  or  bottom 
of  box,  to  which  the  article  is 
suspended  by  straps,  usually 
furnish  adequate  rigidity. 
Therefore,  in  those  cases,  tape 


is  satisfactory  without  pasting 
flaps  together.  Where  flaps 
glued  together,  tape  applied  to 
edges,  and  turned  around 
corners,  furnishes  excellent 
additional  protection.” 


Research  Committees 

TWO  new  committees  have 
been  formed  to  fill  a  long  felt 
need  of  doing  research  on  various 
phases  of  receiving  and  marking 
work. 

The  personnel  of  these  two  com¬ 
mittees  is  as  follows: 

Committee  on  Marking 

Chairman,  Wm.  J.  Roddy,  Rec.  Mgr. 
Abraham  &  Straus,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Members:  J.  E.  Griffith,  Rec.  Mgr. 
The  Fair,  Chicago,  Illinois 

J.  F,  Van  Brocklin,  Rec.  Supt. 

R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.,  Inc.,  N.  Y.  C. 

W.  L.  Bullock,  Traffic  Mgr, 

Wm.  Hengerer  &  Co.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Howard  D.  Schaeffer,  Rec.  Mgr. 

The  Wallace  Co.,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

John  S.  Tocko,  Kerr’s  Dept.  Store 
Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma 

Harold  £.  Heath 
Sibley  Lindsay  &  Curr  Co.,  Rochester, 
N.  Y. 

Committee  on  Receiving 

Chairman,  S.  M.  Whisner,  Traffic  Mgr. 
Hutzler  Bros.  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Members:  H.  Werner,  Traffic  Mgr. 
The  Hecht  Company,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

J.  F.  Hurlbert,  Traffic  Mgr. 

Crowley,  Milner  Co.,  Detroit.  Mich. 

J.  P.  Moran,  Gen.  Traffic  Mgr. 
National  Dept.  Stores,  N.  Y.  C. 

H.  F.  Harder,  Rec.  &  Traffic  Mgr. 
Frank  Empsall  &  Co.,  Watertown, 
N.  Y. 

James  A.  Barry,  Ass’t  Store  Mgr. 

The  Shepard  Co.,  Providence,  R.  I. 

J.  F.  McCleery,  Traffic  Mgr. 

Joseph  Home  Company,  Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 

L.  C.  Tuttle,  Traffic  Mgr. 

Gimbel  Brothers,  Milwaukee,  Wis¬ 
consin 

These  Committees  are  at  your 
disposal  for  adyice  and  informa¬ 
tion  on  any  difficult  problems 
which  may  be' confronting  you. 
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An  Experiment  With  Self-Help  Training  Manuals 

{Continued  from  page  38) 


Table  5 

Length  of  Time  Allowed  for 
Study  of  the  Manual 


Number 
of  Days 
1 
2 

3 

4 


Number 
of  Employees 
11 
3 

12 

3 


Table  6 

Length  of  Time  Spent  by  Employees 
in  Studying  Manual 
Hours  Spent  in  Number  Reporting 

Studying  Manual  on  Hours  Studied 

2  3 

3  8 

4  5 

5  4 

6  7 

7  2 


From  this  table  it  appears  that 
24  of  the  group  spent  from  3  to  6 
hours  in  studying  the  manual, 
with  the  greatest  number,  8,  study¬ 
ing  3  hours.  An  average  for  the 
entire  group  shows  4.34  hours 
spent  in  study. 

Table  7 

Length  of  Time  Desired  by  Employees 
for  Study  of  the  Manual 

No.  of  Employees 


Number  of 
Days  Preferred 
1 
2 

3 

4 

5 

6 


Reporting 

Preference 

2 

7 

10 

7 

2 

1 


It  app)ears  that  there  was  a  defi¬ 
nite  feeling  on  the  part  of  those 
having  the  manual  one  day  that 
they  should  have  been  given  the 
manual  for  a  longer  period  of 
time.  Out  of  a  total  of  11  having 
the  manual  for  this  length  of  time, 
only  two  felt  they  had  had  it  suffi¬ 
cient  time.  The  greatest  number, 
10,  preferred  the  manual  three 
days  ahead,  however  of  the 
group,  that  is,  7,  stated  that  they 
preferred  the  manual  4  days  in 
advance.  The  average  number  of 
days  preferred  for  study,  based  on 
these  29  replies  was  3.10  days. 
Therefore,  it  appears  that  a  4  day 


assignment  would  have  met  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  majority  of  the 
group,  leaving  only  three  prefer¬ 
ring  a  greater  length  of  time. 

Replies  to  question  5  could  not 
very  well  be  tabulated,  but  it  can 
be  noted  that  7  expressed  a  defi¬ 
nite  preference  for  home  study  on 
saleschecks;  that  2  persons  com¬ 
pared  this  method  with  that  used 
by  other  stores,  and  preferred  the 
manual;  that  5  people  preferred 
this  method  to  the  classroom  meth¬ 
od,  although  no  mention  of  a  class 
had  been  made;  that  one  person 
compared  the  importance  of  the 
manual  to  a  text  in  school;  two 
stated  they  preferred  this  method; 
four  stated  they  found  the  manual 
clear  and  easy  to  follow;  and  8 
rated  the  manual  as  “good”,  “bene¬ 
ficial”,  or  “excellent.”  All  29  an¬ 
swers  were  favorable  to  the  self 
help  manual. 

[The  second  section  of  this  report  will 
appear  in  the  December  issue  of  The 
Bulletin]. 

Licenses  Required  for  Sales 
Into  Canada 

Retail  merchants  in  this  coun¬ 
try  have  expressed  interest  in 
the  order  issued  last  month  by  the 
Canadian  Wartime  Prices  and 
Trade  Board  to  make  the  impiorta- 
tion,  exportation  and  other  opera¬ 
tions  or  handling  of  clothing,  foot¬ 
wear,  foods,  and  feeds  subject  to 
license.  The  order  was  issued  for 
the  purpose  of  curtailing  consumer 
spending  and  conserving  steel,  and 
other  metals  and  materials  for  war 
uses. 

Included  in  this  order  under 
clothing  and  footwear  are  such 
articles  as  garments,  headwear, 
yarn  or  cloth  of  cotton,  linen,  wool, 
silk  or  rayon,  wool  or  cotton 
blankets,  fur  goods,  hosiery,  foot¬ 
wear  of  all  kinds,  and  boot  and 
shoe  findings,  and  it  applies  to  all 
who  buy,  sell,  store,  ship,  trans¬ 
port,  distribute,  or  otherwise  deal 
in  these  products. 

:  Among  those  specifically  men- 

f  tioned  in  the  order  are  retailers, 
i  manufacturers,  wholesalers,  job- 
[  bers,  importers,  exporters,  customs 
i  tailors,  shoe-repair-shop  operators, 
and  cooperative  buying,  market- 
f  ing,  or  selling  organizations.  The 


have  w*®** 

lamson 

K  S\HGVt  ' 

1  .k.t  kon4>»»  «" 


Retailers  everywhere  know 
G.  Fox  &  Co.,  of  Hartford,  Conn., 
one  of  the  fine,  old  names  in  the 
department  store  field.  A  store  that 
has  entrusted  its  reputation  for  fast, 
accurate  service  to  the  speed  and 
efficiency  of  Lamson  Tubes! 

For  36  years,  G.  Fox  &  Co.,  have 
used  Lamson  Dispatch  Tubes  to 
handle  sales  transactions.  And  to¬ 
day — in  their  beautifully  modern¬ 
ized  store  including  the  audition  of  a 
large  new  building — G.  Fox  &  Co., 
have  installed  66  more  Lamson 
Tube  Stations,  have  increased  their 
Lamson  service  points,  from  134  to 
200,  and  have  put  in  entirely  new 
central  tube  desks.  Today  every 
charge  sale  in  Fox’s  large  yearly 
volume  is  handled  over  Lamson 
Tubes,  and  65%  of  the  cash  sales 
are  handled  by  the  same  simple 
method.  In  addition  the  tubes 
handle  the  tremendous  volume  of 
mail  orders  and  telephone  orders. 

LAMSON  CORPORATION 
41 1  Lamson  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


One  of  threo  modern  central  tube 
desks  in  the  G.  Fox  store. 


LAMSON 
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Aid  04t  G4t  PnoLlem . , . 

Conserving  Wrapping  Supplies 
Under  National  Defense 

•  a  statement  of  the  problem  facing  all  retailers  in  regard  to  wrapping 
and  packing  supplies,  due  to  shortages,  increased  prices,  and  prop)osed 
industry-wide  changes  in  specifications 

•  a  recommended  program  for  retailers  for  supply  conservation.  How  stores 
can  minimize  unessential  wrapping  through  individual  action  and 
through  customer  and  vendor  cooperation. 

•  economies,  substitutions,  and  changes  in  method  reported  by  member 
stores 

•  gift-wrapping  restrictions,  with  examples  of  regulations  recently  adopted 
both  individually  and  collectively 

•  changes  simplifying  the  actual  gift-wrap  as  made  by  a  number  of  stores 

A  particularly  timely  and  helpful  report  on  what  stores  are  doing  and 
can  do  to  combat  supply  shortages  and  increased  wrapping  expense. 

Price— $1.00  to  members 

$2.00  to  non-members 

STORE  MANAGEMENT  GROUP 


Store  Management  Group 
101  West  31st  Street 
New  York  City 

Please  send  me  .  copies  of  “Conserving  Wrapping  Supplies  Under  National  Defense.” 

. Check  enclosed 

. Send  bill  . 

Signed  . 

Title  ' . 

Store  . 

City  . State  . . 

Make  checks  payable  to  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association.  New  York  City  stores  please  add  1%  sales  tax. 

i  ' 
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business,  and  all  that  one  has  got 
together  with  the  hard  work  of  40 
years  you  will  quite  understand 
what  a  blow  it  is  .  .  . 

.  .  .  One  feels  that  there  is,  in 
spite  of  all  that  is  around  us,  a 
great  deal  of  goodness  in  people, 
that  comes  out  in  such  a  time  of 
need  as  this,  and  it  gives  me 
courage  and  heart  to  look  up  and 
go  on  again,  doing  my  best  in 
my  little  way  to  help  someone  else. 

Yours  very  gratefully 
M.  J.  C. 


turnover. 


Harrow,  Middlesex 
A  M  writing  to  enquire  about 
your  War  Assistance  Fund. 

I  had  a  little  drapery  business 
in  St.  Leonards  on-Sea,  and  which 
I  had  great  hopes  of  making'  a 
success  of,  but  owing  to  the  war 
and  the  evacuation  of  the  popula¬ 
tion  I  have  had  to  close,  it  being 
hopeless  to  continue— and  so  have 
lost  my  livelihood— and  have  evacu¬ 
ated  to  the  above  address. 

I  am  a  member  of  your  institu¬ 
tion  and  would  like  to  know  if  I 
come  under  this  fund. 

Thanking  you— 

Yours  truly 

M.  T. 


order  does  not  apply  to  any  farmer. 

These  licenses  are  to  be  issued 
semi-annually,  and  beginning  De¬ 
cember  1,  1941,  no  fierson  men¬ 
tioned  above  shall  sell  to  any  pier- 
son  for  resale  any  of  the  commodi¬ 
ties  mentioned  unless  both  hold 
licenses  from  the  Board.  A  further 
impiortant  stipulation  is  that  the 
number  of  each  licensee  shall  be 
marked  on  the  sales  slip,  invoice, 
or  other  document  recording  the 
sale. 

-T.  L.  B. 


SHOWBLOn,  JR’S. 
INVITATION  TO  BUY 
WORKS  UKEACHARM 


How  to 

tie  a  string  to 
MRS.  R.'S  CREDIT 


So  often  you 
hesitate  to  grant 
^  certain  customers 

|.  unlimited  credit. 

L  Nowyoucan 

i  limit  their  credit 

^  like — in  a 

wjBIlW  dignified  way! 

9  i  Just  offer  Rand 

w  I  McNally  Budget 

W  Coupon  Books. 

Women  like  to  shop  with  budget 
coupon  books  because  they  save 
time  and  red-tape.  Records  show 
they  actually  stimulate  buying — but 
at  the  same  time  they  protect  your 
store  by  eliminating  over-spending. 

Retailers  from  coast  to  coast  are 
using  Rand  McNally  Budget  Cou¬ 
pon  Books  to  control  credit.  For 
full  particulars  write  Rand  McNally 
8C  Company,  Dept.  B-1 11, 536  South 
Clark  Street,  Chicago;  111  Eighth 
Avenue,  New  York  City;  125  East 
Sixth  Street,  Los  Angeles;  559 
Mission  Street,  San  Francicso. 


RAND  M9NALLY 

BUDGET  COUPON  BOOKS 


Will  you  please  accept  and  con¬ 
vey  to  your  Committee  my  grate¬ 
ful  thanks  for  their  kindly  help 
so  readily  given  at  this  time?  When 
one  has  reached  the  age  of  74, 
and  then  at  one  blow  loses  home. 


prominent  position  in  your  store. 
It  calls  every  customer’s  attention 
to  the  smart  assortment  of  Wrenn’s 
Embossed  Desk  Blotters  it  con- 

f  tains  so  emphatical¬ 
ly  that  volume  sales 
result.  Showblott,  Jr. 
costs  surprisingly 
little  to  install  .  .  . 
and  pays  for  itself 
with  a  single  stock 


WRITE  TODAY  for 
complete  informa¬ 
tion,  including  a 
sample  book  show¬ 
ing  the  attractive 
finishes  and  wide 
range  of  colors 
available  in  Wrenn 
Embossed  Desk 
Blotters. 

THE  WRENN 
PAPER  CO. 

MIDDLETOWN,  OHIO 


November,  1941 
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(^Continued  from  page  14) 

I  am  a  spinster  and  74  years  of 
age,  but  was  still  capable  and  able 
to  manage  my  business.  But  now 
am  very  much  afraid  I  shall  not 
be  able  to  start  another  business. 
I  have  put  in  a  claim  for  War 
Damage  for  £300. 

Yours  truly 

M.  J.  C. 


Makes  Your  Profits  from 


Desk  Blotter  Sales  Climb! 


•  Showblott,  Jr.  —  an  attractive 
streamlined  display  cabinet  with 
plenty  of  sales  appeal — merits  a 


TRADING  Ur 

JVIEANS 

SPEEDING 

UP! 

Right  now  the  "trad¬ 
ing  up”  trend  places 
a  premium  on  speedy, 
spot  deliveries  for 
your  store  or  shop. 
Get  fast,  economical 
service  for  anything 
you  order  by  instruct¬ 
ing  that  your  ship¬ 
ment  be  sent  by 
Railway  Express. 
Pick-up  and  delivery 
at  no  extra  charge 
within  our  regular 
vehicle  limits  in  all 
cities  and  principal 
towns.  Just  phone 

Railway 

Express 

AGENCY  INC. 


NATION-WIDE  RAIL- AIR  SERVICE 


Peru  Beckons  to  North 
American  Retailers 

(Continued  from  page  12) 
and  to  urge  the  government  of 
the  United  States  to  coopierate 
with  other  national  govern¬ 
ments  to  ascertain  the  piossibili- 
ties  of  financing  and  construc¬ 
tion  of  such  industries. 

3.  The  part  that  the  retailer 
would  play  in  the  germination 
of  such  industries  should  not  at 
any  time  require  financial  in¬ 
vestment.  The  retailer  would 
act  as  counselor  and  advisor  of 
government,  both  that  of  the 
United  States  and  whatever 
country  or  countries  might  be 
chosen  for  experimentation. 

4.  To  attempt  simultaneously  to 
experiment  in  a  number  of 
countries  in  the  setting  up 
of  manufacturing  enterprises 
would  probably  result  in  a 
dilution  of  initial  effort  and 
therefore  endanger  the  entire 
procedure. 

5.  Peru  seems  to  present  fewer 
problems  than  most  Latin- 
.Anierican  countries  and  to  offer 
more  advantages.  It  should, 
therefore,  be  seriously  consid¬ 
ered  as  a  logical  starting  point 
for  any  efforts  which  retailers 
might  feel  disposed  to  initiate, 
or  help  to  initiate. 

6.  Inasmuch  as  Peru,  like  every 
other  Latin-Anierican  country 
which  the  writer  has  seen,  can¬ 
not  easily  visualize  manufactur¬ 
ing  possibilities  nor  the  retail 
markets  which  may  develop. 


Inflation  in  Inventory 

One  of  to-day’s  important 
problems  is  the  high  valua¬ 
tion  of  inventories  and  the 
losses  that  will  ensue  when 
the  price  level  turns  down. 

A  1 2-page  bulletin  on  this 
subject  has  just  been  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Controllers’ 
Congress.  Copies  are  avail¬ 
able  without  cost.  Ask  for 
Inventory  Valuation— To¬ 
day’s  Important  Problem. 


there  is  need  for  a  guiding  hand 
to  initiate  the  studies— which 
should  benefit  both  the  Latin- 
American  country  in  which 
the  study  is  made  and  the 
United  States  retailer,  as  well 
as  furthering  the  Good  Neigh¬ 
bor  policy  of  the  United  States 
Government. 

7.  In  view  of  the  above  six  points, 
therefore,  it  is  suggested  that  a 
properly  organized  and  desig¬ 
nated  committee  of  competent 
retailers,  with  such  professional 
advice  as  is  necessary,  and  with 
the  possible  addition  of  a 
United  States  Government  rep¬ 
resentative,  contact  Mr.  Dasso, 
Peruvian  Finance  Minister.  If 
preliminary  negotiations  bear 
bear  out  the  facts  contained  in 
this  report,  such  committee 
come  to  Peru  prepared  to  stay 
here  for  an  appreciable  jieriod, 
and  make  preliminary  study  of 
the  situation  and  the  problems. 


Burroughs 

ELECTRIC  DUPLEX  CALCULATOR 


For  Sales  Audit 

Burroughs  Electric  Duplex  Calculator 
saves  thousands  of  recap  addings  by 
providing  individual  totals  and  grand 
total  in  one  run.  Electric  operation 
simplifies  the  work  and  safeguards 
accuracy.  Where  a  listing  sales  audit 
is  desired,  other  Burroughs  machines 
offer  the  fastest  known  method  of 
listing  ond  adding  amounts.  For  either 
listing  or  non-listing  work,  Burroughs 
machines  will  handle  the  job  with 
greater  speed,  ease  and  simplicity. 
BURROUGHS  ADDING  MACHINE  CO. 
6889  Second  Avenue,  Detroit,  Mich. 
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Meet  the  Model  Industry  Association 

ON  July  6,  1940,  there  was  formed  in  Chicago,  Ill.,  a  new  organization  to  be  devoted  to 
the  upbuilding  and  stabilization  of  a  growing  model  industry.  It  was  known  as  the  Model 
Industry  Association,  and  was  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  Illinois  in  September  of  that 
year.  Today,  its  membership  is  in  excess  of  150,  which  includes  manufacturers,  jobbers  and 
retailers  identified  with  the  scale  model  industry. 

Unlike  other  organizations,  the  Model  Industry  Association  is  interested  in  all  branches 
of  the  model  industry— airplanes,  race  cars,  miniature  motors,  boats,  railroads,  houses,  etc. 

Since  its  organization,  various  activities  have  been  taken  up  of  benefit  to  the  industry 
or  to  the  membership.  It  promptly  arranged  to  mail  monthly  Bulletins  to  the  members,  so  that 
they  might  be  kept  fully  informed  at  all  times  of  what  their  Association  is  doing.  It  has  pro¬ 
vided  a  credit  information  service  for  the  benefit  of  its  manufacturer  and  jobber  members.  It 
has  appointed  a  Problem  Committee  whose  function  it  is  to  study  the  problems  submitted  to 
it  by  the  members  and  render  a  considered  opinion  in  the  form  of  a  special  Bulletin,  with 
suggestions  for  the  correction  of  abuses  or  practices  complained  of.  Acting  upon  the  request 
of  certain  manufacturer  members,  it  took  prompt  steps  to  secure  a  preference  rating  on  alumi¬ 
num,  so  that  the  production  of  miniature  motors  might  be  continued.  It  has  secured  endless 
publicity  for  the  model  industry,  and  is  doing  everything  possible  to  stimulate  interest  in  model 
building,  and  therefore  to  increase  the  sales  of  the  several  types  of  members. 

In  July,  1941,  it  held  its  first  official  show  at  the  Hotel  Morrison,  Chicago,  Ill.,  in  which 
there  were  38  merchandise  displays.  The  first  annual  convention  was  held  at  the  same  time 
and  place.  It  is  proposed  to  hold  other  shows  once  a  year,  in  conjunction  with  the  National 
Model  Airplane  Championships. 

District  meetings,  called  by  the  four  vice  presidents,  are  held  at  intervals,  thus  giving 
members  an  opportunity  of  getting  together  and  discussing  problems.  Special  meetings  of 


the  Association  are  also  called. 

The  cost  of  membership  is  as  follows: 

MANUFACTURERS 

Doing  an  annual  business  of  less  than  $25,000  .  $  20  per  year. 

Doing  an  annual  business  of  $25,000  to  $100,000  .  50  per  year. 

Doing  an  annual  business  of  more  than  $100,000  .  100  per  year. 

JOBBERS 

Doing  a  business  of  less  than  $25,000  a  year .  $  15  per  year. 

Doing  a  business  of  $25,000  or  more  per  year .  30  per  year. 


Note— If  a  jobber  is  also'  doing  a  retail  business,  add  $5  to  above  ^ 

figures. 

RETAILERS 

Regardless  of  business  done  .  $  5  per  year. 

Most  manufacturer  organizations  do  not  accept  retailers  or  jobbers  as  members.  A  few  set 
up  a  separate  division  for  wholesalers.  But  dealers  are  welcome  in  the  Model  Industry  Associa¬ 
tion,  and  in  return  for  their  $5  dues,  they  receive  the  following: 

A  Certificate  of  Membership,  suitable  for  framing. 

A  decalcomania  emblem,  in  colors,  5  inches  diameter,  for  display  on  door  or 
window. 

A  personal  Membership  Card. 

The  right  to  use  the  emblem  of  the  Association  in  printed  matter  and 
advertising. 

All  of  the  above  provide  a  trade  influence. 

Applications  for  membership  should  be  addressed  to  Franklin  Butler,  Secretary,  Model 
Industry  Association,  307  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago,  Ill. 
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Making  Profits  Out  of  Model  Hobbies 

A  Manual  for  Installing,  Operating 
and  Promoting  a  Model  Hobby  Shop 
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The  Academy  of  Model  Aeronautics 


The  governing  body  for  model  aviation  in 
America  is  the  Academy  of  Model  Aeronau¬ 
tics,  a  division  of  the  National  Aeronautic  Asso¬ 
ciation.  It  is  a  non-profit  organization  made  up 
entirely  of  active  model  builders  and  leaders  and 
supf>orted  by  their  memberships. 

Main  objectives  of  the  Academy  are  to  ad¬ 
vance  model  aeronautic  progress  by  fostering 
scientific  research,  disseminate  the  information 
obtained  from  such  studies  and  encourage  com- 
p>etition  flying.  The  Academy  appoints  qualified 
contest  directors  to  conduct  sanctioned  competi¬ 
tions  and  thus  each  A.  M.  A.  member  has  a 
greater  opportunity  than  before  to  compete  in 
well  run  model  plane  meets. 

There  are  two  types  of  membership  in  the 
A.  M.  A.— competition  and  leader  membership. 
Ckimpetition  members  are  either  rubber  model 
flyers  paying  dues  of  50  cents  a  year  or  gas  model 
flyers,  paying  dues  of  $1  a  year.  Leader  mem¬ 
bers  hold  the  scientific,  administrative  or  indus¬ 
try  grade  and  pay  dues  of  $2  a  year.  Official 
activities  are  also  conducted  through  groups  rec¬ 
ognized  as  Academy  chapters. 


Rubber  model  competition  members  receive 
credentials  which  include  an  official  academy 
sporting  model  aviation  license,  the  distinctive 
bronze  academy  lapel  emblem  pin,  a  colorful 
duo-duty  emblem  decal,  and  a  personal  copy  of 
the  official  regulations  governing  the  flying  of 
model  aircraft  in  the  United  States.  Gas  model 
flyers,  in  addition  receive  a  set  of  decal  license 
numerals  for  their  models.  Leader  members  re¬ 
ceive  a  copy  each  month  of  “Model  Aviation”, 
the  printed  bulletin  of  the  organization,  as  well 
as  a  certificate  of  membership  suitable  for  fram¬ 
ing,  and  a  gold  academy  lapel  emblem  pin. 

The  A.  M.  A.  formulates  and  publicizes  na¬ 
tional  rules  to  govern  model  aircraft  eligible  to 
enter  sanctioned  competitions  and  the  method 
of  procedure  to  conduct  such  meets. 

The  Academy  offers  numerous  advantages  to 
members  as  well  as  a  great  service  to  model  aero¬ 
nautics  and  aviation  in  general.  Complete  in¬ 
formation  on  its  activities  is  available  from 
A.  M.  A.  headquarters,  at  the  Willard  Hotel, 
Washington,  D.  C. 


Air  Youth  of  America 


Air  Youth  of  America  is  a  national,  non¬ 
profit  organization  to  serve  and  prepare 
the  youth  of  America  for  citizen’s  parts  in  the 
national  aviation  program.  It  seeks  to  do  this 
through  encouraging  aviation  clubs  and  local 
activities  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  using  model 
airplanes  and  related  subjects  as  a  means  of  in¬ 
struction  for  youngsters  not  yet  old  enough  to 
fly  a  plane. 

The  organization  was  planned  and  founded 
by  Winthrop  Rockefeller.  Before  it  was  set  up, 
in  January  1940,  a  national  survey  was  carried 
on  with  the  assistance  of  the  United  States  Office 
of  Education.  It  showed  that  aviation  has  cap¬ 
tured  the  imagination  of  the  youth  of  America 
to  the  extent  that  more  than  a  million  and  half 
boys  and  girls  have  taken  up  the  building  and 
flying  of  model  airplanes. 

Air  Youth  of  America  helps  these  youngsters 
to  build  their  own  aviation  club  under  the  sp>on- 
sorship  of  some  local  civic  group.  Club  units 
consist  of  ten  to  thirty  members  under  the  in¬ 
struction  of  trained  volunteer  leaders.  The  pro¬ 


gram  begins  with  the  building  and  flying  of 
simple,  elementary  model  planes  and  proceeds  to 
the  more  advanced  stages  of  model  building  and 
participation  in  model  aircraft  contests.  Activi¬ 
ties  are  provided  for  those  whose  interests  ex¬ 
tend  to  aviation  radio,  engine  mechanics,  collec¬ 
tion  of  aviation  items,  study  of  the  weather,  etc. 
For  the  more  advanced  youth,  opportunity  will 
be  provided  for  projects  in  the  building  and  fly¬ 
ing  of  man-carrying  gliders  and  sailplanes. 

Sponsorship  of  an  Air  Youth  Club  may  be  pro¬ 
vided  by  a  community  organization,  recreation 
bureau,  school,  or  an  informal  group  or  single 
p>erson  who  is  well  known  and  respected  in  the 
community.  Department  stores  and  hobby  shops 
which  desire  to  sp>onsor  a  club  must  demonstrate 
a  constructive  interest  in  youth  activity  and  will¬ 
ingness  to  carry  out  the  year-round  program.  Air 
Youth  recommends  that  such  commercial  organi¬ 
zations  seek  the  co-sf)Onsorship  of  an  educational 
or  community  service  group  before  making 
application. 

Air  Youth  headquarters  are  at  30  Rockefeller 
Plaza,  New  York  City. 
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Foreword 

^ #  ^HIS  manual  is,  to  the  best  of  our  knowledge,  the  first  attempt  to  assemble 
X  under  one  cover  facts  concerning  the  five  major  classifications  of  the  model 
hobby  industry.  In  its  comparatively  brief  history  the  industry  has  already  reached 
an  amazing  degree  of  accomplishment,  way  out  of  proportion  to  its  small  begin¬ 
ning.  This  attempt  to  trace  the  development  of  its  growth,  with  due  consideration 
to  all  of  the  contributing  factors  must,  of  necessity,  present  a  somewhat  sketchy 
effort  reflecting,  as  it  does,  the  fast  moving  world  events  and  universal  public 
interest  that  rapidly  pushed  model  hobbies  into  the  spotlight  of  educational  and 
recreational  merchandise. 

The  industry  has  not  as  yet  developed  to  the  full  bloom  of  its  possible  achieve¬ 
ment  and  in  time  to  come,  perhaps  in  a  very  short  while,  this  manual,  viewed  in 
perspective,  in  the  light  of  subsequent  events,  may  appear  more  or  less  as  that 
first  miniature  train  layout  which  the  proud  designer  now  looks  upon  with 
tolerant  indulgence,  having  grown  in  experience  and  wisdom. 

This  manual  is  designed  for  department  store  executives,  model  hobby  shop 
managers,  owners,  and  salesmen.  Without  formality  and  with  no  attempt  at 
scientific  discussion  of  model  hobby  merchandise,  this  book  presents  in  what  we 
hope  is  a  simple  and  comprehensive  manner  the  conclusions  so  far  reached  by  lead¬ 
ers  in  the  industry.  These  conclusions  concern  merchandising  angles  in  buying 
and  selling  hobbies  that  have  proved  to  be  the  most  practical  and  profitable. 

W e  have  presented  briefly  something  of  the  background  and  history  of  the 
model  hobby  industry,  and  some  of  the  fundamental  reasons  that  have  brought  it 
to  such  a  high  point  of  public  acceptance.  Included  in  the  manual  is  information 
on  established  organizations,  and  other  agencies  quite  apart  from  commercial 
interests,  that  are  contributing  in  constructive  efforts  to  the  advancement  of  mode! 
hobbies. 

In  the  preparation  of  this  manual  we  are  indebted  to  the  willing  and  gener¬ 
ous  cooperation  of  model  hobby  manufacturers,  jobbers,  dealers,  trade  associations, 
consumer  publications,  and  trade  magazines.  W e  wish  especially  to  acknowledge 
and  express  our  appreciation  for  the  fine  spirited  assistance  given  by  the  organiza¬ 
tions  and  publications  listed  below : 

The  Model  Craftsman 

The  Model  Railroader 

Playthings 

Toys  and  Novelties 

Academy  of  Model  Aeronautics 

Air  Youth  of  America 

The  Model  Industry  Association 

If  the  Model  Hobby  Manual  yields  an  idea  or  two  which  helps  you  in  plan¬ 
ning  a  more  interesting  shop,  increases  the  distribution  of  hobby  merchandise, 
and  adds  profit  to  your  business,  we  shall  indeed  feel  that  our  efforts  are  rewarded. 

— Rollin  Williams 


Model  Hobbies  and 


Department  Store 


10,000  present  outlets, 
plenty  of  room  for 
department  stores 


A  unique  kind  of 
volume  buUder — the 
best  hobby  business 
months  are  January, 
February,  March 


Model  hobbies  are  still  a 
new  business  which  to  a 
considerable  extent,  is  be¬ 
ing  overlooked  by  the  department 
store.  If  not  actually  ignored  it  is, 
in  many  cases,  being  handled  as  an 
adjunct,  given  casual  consideration 
which  robs  it  of  individuality  and 
curtails  somewhat  its  profit  making 
possibilities.  It  is  estimated  that 
upward  of  10,000  retail  hobby  out¬ 
lets  have  sprung  up  in  the  country, 
the  existence  of  some  being  due  to 
the  department  store’s  lack  of  en¬ 
thusiasm  in  this  field.  In  view  of 
the  rapidly  growing  industry,  even 
10,000  present  outlets  leave  ample 
room  for  many  more  departments 
and  individual  shops. 

Sizing  Up  the  Market 

That  a  tremendous  demand 
exists  and  that  there  are  good 
profits  in  hobbies  no  one  ques¬ 
tions.  Since  1927  the  hobby  busi¬ 
ness  has  doubled  each  year.  Its 
turnover  is  at  least  six  times  a  year. 
Hobbies  carry  a  40  p>er  cent  dis¬ 
count  off  list,  with  an  average 
markup  of  66  2/3  j>er  cent.  An  ex¬ 
perimental  venture  in  the  retail 
hobby  business  was  started  in  New 
York  City  a  few  years  ago  by 


Charles  Penn,  publisher  of  “The 
Model  Craftsman.”  He  established 
two  shops  known  as  Hobby  Craft 
Stores  which  were  conducted  on 
the  laboratory  idea,  their  main 
purpose  being  to  study  the  hobby 
business  from  a  practical  point  of 
view,  to  stimulate  and  aid  other 
retailers,  and  to  demonstrate  what 
may  be  done  with  a  hobby  shop. 
The  business  showed  a  gradual 
yearly  increase  and  at  the  time  of 
its  discontinuance,  having  proved 
its  purp>ose,  he  had  pushed  it  to 
an  annual  volume  of  $50,000. 

There  are  plenty  of  good  reasons 
why  the  department  store  should 
maintain  a  model  hobby  shop  and 
give  it  every  opp>ortunity  to  realize 
its  great  potentialities.  In  the  first 
place  the  hobby  shop  is  a  traffic 
builder  of  peculiar  and  significant 
character.  It  does  an  active  twelve- 
months  business  and  appeals  to  a 
buying  minded  trade.  In  a  market 
survey  conducted  by  “The  Model 
Railroader,”  it  was  found  that  28 
per  cent  of  the  field  investigated 
sp>ent  yearly  between  $40  and  $80 
for  model  railroading  alone,  and 
that  6  per  cent  spent  over  $240. 

Cooperation  Is  Plentiful 

In  a  business  as  young  as  hob¬ 
bies  new  forces  which  promote  its 
interests  are  constantly  coming  into 
being.  In  its  comparatively  short 
history  one  association  after  an¬ 
other  has  been  formed,  each  con¬ 
tributing  to  the  advancement  and 
stabilization  of  the  business.  In 
practically  all  parts  of  the  country 
hobbyists  are  organized  for  better 
individual  work  and  more  fun 
through  group  operations.  Hardly 
a  month  passes  without  a  new 
local  club  springing  into  action 
somewhere.  In  addition  to  these 
agencies,  educational  institutions 
are  rapidly  coming  into  the  pic¬ 
ture,  taking  their  place  as  sjX)nsors 
of  one  hobby  or  another.  Right 
now  grade  schools,  high  schools, 
and  universities  have  started  model 


building  as  a  part  of  their  curricu¬ 
lum. 

Merchandise  Is  Simplified 

For  certain  reasons  which  seemed' 
logical  enough  at  one  time  the  de¬ 
partment  store  has  neglected  hob¬ 
bies.  In  the  past  it  was  necessary 
to  carry  an  almost  countless  num¬ 
ber  of  castings  and  small  parts. 
This  entailed  a  tremendous 
amount  of  detail  work  and  made 
inventory  a  headache.  This  is  no 
longer  true,  for  kits  have  been  de- 
velop>ed  with  fabricated  parts 
which  eliminate  this  undesirable 
feature.  Today  one  can  buy  a  loco¬ 
motive  kit  and  put  it  together  with 
a  screwdriver. 

With  the  development  of  mer¬ 
chandise  with  such  a  high  unit  of 
sale  as  miniature  railroading  and 
racing  cars,  department  stores  are 
showing  more  interest.  On  hob¬ 
bies  of  low  price  there  is  a  huge 
repeat  business  which  aggressive 
shops  are  finding  highly  profitable. 
Outside  of  airplanes  practically 
every  other  hobby  merchandise 
represents  an  adult  pursuit.  Model 
racing  cars,  railroading,  and  boats 
are  essentially  hobbies  for  grown¬ 
ups.  The  significance  of  this  is 
better  realized  when  one  considen 
that  50  per  cent  in  the  dollar  vol¬ 
ume  of  hobbies  is  sold  to  adults. 

Where  Do  Hobbies  Belong? 

This  fact  brings  up  the  question 
of  location  of  the  department  in 
the  store.  Some  hobby  depart¬ 
ments  now  in  operation  have 
grown  from  the  days  that  simple 
airplanes  were  sold  in  the  toy  de¬ 
partment.  In  spite  of  the  great 
advancements  made  in  manufac¬ 
turing  and  assembling,  the  hobby 
business  is  still  one  of  vast  detail, 
almost  too  much  to  heap  on  the 
shoulders  of  an  already  overworked 
toy  buyer.  To  put  across  the 
thorough,  comprehensive  buying, 
dramatic,  appealing  display,  and 
highly  specialized  selling  which 
this  merchandise  requires  in  order 
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Started  with  $500,  Polk’s  Model  Craft  Hobbies,  Inc.  in  New  York  now  grosses  an  annual 
average  of  nearly  $100,000  after  six  years  of  business.  Merchandised  with  skill  and  enthusi¬ 
asm,  the  Polk  success  is  evidence  that  there  are  profits  to  be  had  in  the  hobby  business 
if  the  department  store  will  care  enough  and  know  enough  to  do  a  bang-up  job. 


to  yield  the  decidedly  satisfactory 
profits  within  its  possibilities,  is  a 
job  for  one  man.  If  the  model 
hobby  department  is  to  be  located 
in  the  toy  department  it  should  be 
operated  as  a  separate  and  distinct 
unit.  Model  Hobby  Department 
should  be  listed  on  the  bulletin 
board.  While  it  may  be  under  the 
general  supervision  of  the  toy 
buyer  it  should,  at  least,  have  an 
active  head,  thoroughly  familiar 
with  hobbies,  empowered  to  man¬ 
age  the  department  and  held  re¬ 
sponsible  for  its  results. 

Smart  Merchandising  Needed 

Now  and  then  a  buyer  liecomes 
a  little  discouraged  about  hobbies. 
He  realizes  one  morning  that  he  is 
overstocked  with  a  certain  line  of 
merchandise  that  won’t  sell.  The 
reason  is,  there  are  new'  goods  on 
the  market  just  like  his,  only  vast¬ 
ly  improved.  Every  hobbyist,  too, 
knows  about  the  new  gtK)ds  in  his 
field,  and  you  couldn’t  sell  him  an 
obsolete  item  for  any  price.  So  the 
buyer  is  stuck.  This  is  what  has 
probably  caused  the  situation;  the 
buyer  had  insisted  upon  more  than 
40  per  cent  discount  and  in  order 
to  get  it  had  bought  a  quantity  of 
merchandise  larger  than  his  trade 
justified.  A  man  who  is  really  con¬ 
versant  with  the  hobby  business 
knows  that  40  |jer  cent  discount  is 


fair  enough;  he  doesn’t  overbuy 
because  he  knows  that  changes  and 
improvements  in  hobbies  come 
fast;  he  knows  that  it  is  good  busi¬ 
ness  to  buy  a  lesser  quantity  at  a 
lower  discount  and  realize  a 
quicker  turnover. 

This  same  wise  merchandiser 
who  knows  how  to  make  profits  on 
hobbies  never  allows  a  manufac¬ 
turer  to  spend  his  money  on  dem¬ 
onstrators  in  his  store  and  at  the 
same  time  fail  to  have  the  mer¬ 
chandise  in  stock.  Creating  busi¬ 
ness  and  not  being  prepared  to 
take  it  is  not  only  lost  motion  but 
lost  profits. 

This  merchandiser  looks  farther 
ahead  than  just  today;  he  knows 
that  profits  lie  in  people  as  well 
as  in  merchandise  and  he  is  always 
.  trying  to  cultivate  a  customer  for 
future  business.  He  doesn’t  make 
a  sale  just  for  the  purpose  of  mak¬ 
ing  a  sale;  he  knows  that  a  sale,  if 
it  is  the  wrong  sort,  will  lose  a 
customer.  That  is  why,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  he  will  never  sell  an  engine 
that  can’t  possibly  carry  the  type 
plane  which  a  starry  eyed  young¬ 
ster  has  just  picked  out  with  great 
expectations. 

Booms  in  “Dull”  Months 

Probably  one  of  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  factors  in  the  hobby  business, 
is'  the  fact  that  the  months  of 


January,  February,  and  March  are 
tops  in  this  trade.  It  happens, 
however,  immediately  after  the 
Christmas  holidays  most  depart¬ 
ment  stores  are  busy  with  depart¬ 
ment  reorganizations  and  inven¬ 
tory  and  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that 
these  months  are  a  natural  follow¬ 
up  of  the  Christmas  trade.  New 
customers  are  in  the  making. 
Thousands  of  children  and  grown¬ 
ups  have  been  given  their  first  kits 
and  are  enthusiastic  about  devel¬ 
oping  this  new  interest  with  added 
equipment. 

So  that  merchandiser  who  spends 
most  of  his  time  thinking  about 
hobbies,  and  knows  very  well 
about  January,  February,  and 
March,  has  a  fresh,  clean  stock  of 
the  newest  things  in  the  hobby 
field,  displayed  with  selling  appeal, 
very  soon  after  the  holidays,  ready 
to  catch  the  Christmas  money 
burning  holes  in  the  jackets  of  a 
million  kids. 

*  •  • 

Without  doubt  the  department 
store  is  best  equipf)ed  to  do  a  mer¬ 
chandising  job  with  hobbies.  It 
has  everything  the  job  takes.  Ap¬ 
preciation  of  the  opportunities  and 
the  needs  for  their  fulfillment  is 
all  that  is  required  .  .  .  that,  and 
the  application  of  merchandising 
methods  that  the  department  store 
knows  so  well. 
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Background  of  Model 


Hobbies 


Model  hobbies  satisfy 
the  desire  of  every 
man  ai^  boy  to 
tinker  with  something 


History-making 
trans-oceanic  flights 
started  model  airplanes 
to  popularity 


Model  hobbies  as  an  indus¬ 
try  are  only  now  begin¬ 
ning  to  crawl  out  of  their 
swaddling  clothes.  The  magnitude 
and  scope  of  their  future  challenge 
the  imagination.  The  basic  reason 
for  belief  in  their  enduring  quality 
finds  its  origin  in  that  creative  in¬ 
stinct  born  with  the  beginning  of 
time  and  planted  deeply  in  the 
heart  of  every  man,  woman,  and 
child. 

The  creative  instinct  is  one  of 
the  dominating  factors  of  human 
nature,  but  most  of  us  lack  the 
originality,  the  inventive  ability, 
and  technical  knowledge  to  really 
create  something  new.  With  mod¬ 
ern  kits  and  model  equipment, 
however,  practically  all  of  us  can 
build  miniature  reproductions  of 
masterpieces  of  engineering  genius 
and  artistic  j>erfection.  Making 
available  to  everybody  the  means 
of  model  building  and  op>eration 
brings  to  millions  of  boys  and  men 
an  opportunity  for  self  expression 
which  did  not  previously  exist. 

Craft  to  Industry 

Models  have,  of  course,  been 
made  throughout  the  centuries, 
but  model  making  never  gained 
the  proportions  of  an  industry 
until  a  few  years  ago.  Boats  date 
back  to  an  early  age,  being  the 


oldest  of  model  making  activities. 
In  the  fifteen  hundreds,  Michel¬ 
angelo,  who  painted  the  ceiling  of 
the  Sistine  Chapel,  carved  the 
David  and  the  Moses,  designed  and 
built  a  model  of  a  flying  ship.  This 
is,  perhaps,  the  earliest  recorded 
building  of  a  model  airplane. 

Aeronautics 

Airplanes  were,  in  fact,  the  first 
of  the  model  hobbies  to  capture 
the  imagination  of  the  public  and 
lay  the  foundation  for  an  industry 
that  has  expanded  to  tremendous 
proportions.  No  longer  ago  than 
1911  interest  in  model  airplanes 
began  to  be  apparent  in  a  small 
way.  A  few  pioneering  souls 
throughout  the  country  devoted 
their  efforts  to  experimental  de¬ 
signing,  building,  and  half-hearted 
selling.  Later  this  work  was  taken 
up  by  other  enthusiasts,  young 
hobbyists  who  had  the  vision  to 
see,  in  some  measure,  the  possibili¬ 
ties  of  aeronautics.  These  fellows 
were  laboring,  for  the  most  part, 
without  sufficient  capital,  carrying 
on  their  work  in  cellars  or  little 
shops  at  home,  trying  to  do  a  mail 
order  business.  Of  course  they 
wanted  to  sell,  but  they  were  more 
interested  in  the  scientific  angles 
of  their  endeavors  than  they  were 
in  merchandising. 

Inexperienced  in  advertising  and 
without  sufficient  regard  for  pack¬ 
aging  and  shipping  equipment. 


These  boys  are  building  the 
first  four  Air  Youth  elementary 
model  planes.  These  consti¬ 
tute  an  introduction  to  model 
plane  building. 


they  found  that  complaints  and 
losses  occurred.  A  direct  to  con¬ 
sumer  business  in  this  field  takes  a 
great  deal  of  money  and  the  meth¬ 
od  has  been  proved  unsatisfactory. 
The  size  of  the  individual  order 
does  not  justify  the  cost  of  making 
the  sale.  For  about  ten  years  the 
hobby  business  consisted  almost 
exclusively  of  model  airplanes.  At 
that  time  there  were  about  150  de¬ 
partment  stores  carrying  the  mer¬ 
chandise. 

The  first  real  impetus  in  model 
airplanes  came  with  the  spectacu¬ 
lar  trans-oceanic  flights  of  Lind¬ 
bergh,  Chamberlin  and  Levine, 
and  Kingsford-Smith  in  1927  and 
1928.  Almost  overnight  the  nation, 
especially  its  youth,  turned  air- 
minded.  In  succeeding  years  Wiley 
Post  and  Harold  Gatty,  Mn. 
Amelia  Earhart  Putnam,  Henry  T. 
Merrill  and  John  S.  Lambe,  Mik¬ 
hail  Gromoff,  Andrey  Yumasheff 
and  Sergei  Danilin,  Russian  avia¬ 
tors,  and  Douglas  G.  Corrigan 
made  aviation  history.  The  year 
1939  brought  the  Clippers:  the 
Yankee,  the  Dixie,  and  the  Ameri¬ 
can  flying  passengers  practically  all 
over  the  world.  Other  events  that 
stimulated  model  building  were 
the  development  of  the  air  mail 
service  and  passenger  routes,  army 
maneuvers,  and  Lieutenant  Com¬ 
mander  Richard  E.  Byrd’s  polar 
explorations. 

In  this  adventurous  and  history 
making  period  of  aeronautics  the 
business  of  model  making  became 
established  on  a  firm  basis  where 
it  stands  today.  Where  one  model 
kit  was  sold  previous  to  Lind¬ 
bergh’s  flight,  the  increase  in  sales 
afterwards  ranged  from  ten  to 
twenty.  Many  more  retail  stores 
became  conscious  of  the  tremen¬ 
dous  demand  existing  for  kits  and 
the  unit  of  sale  possibilities.  Ten 
cent  merchandise  came  on  the  mar¬ 
ket  about  1932  which  brought 
about  the  establishment  of  distri¬ 
butors  who  sold  stationers  and 
other  small  dealers.  As  airplanes 
developed  from  solids  to  flying 
models  the  ^unit  of  sale  increased 
and  small  stores  gradually  handled 
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higher  grade  merchandise.  At  that 
time  the  small  store  had  the  ad¬ 
vantage  because  it  was  better 
equipped  to  give  careful  and  con¬ 
siderate  attention  to  a  detailed  and 
highly  specialized  business  prac¬ 
tically  in  its  infancy. 

And  Still  More  Hobbies 

Following  the  boom  of  air¬ 
planes,  model  ships  came  into  their 
own.  The  humming  of  model 
scale  railroads  was  heard  in  thou¬ 
sands  of  American  homes  for  the 
first  time.  About  1935,  came  the 
model  gasoline  engine.  Then,  gas 
propelled  planes  and  later,  minia¬ 
ture  racing  cars  brought  the  unit 
of  sale  to  a  point  that  actively  in¬ 
terested  department  stores. 

Today  there  are  a  number  of 
large  and  stable  manufacturers  of 
model  hobbies.  The  annual  retail 
sales  in  the  model  hobby  industry 
have  been  variously  estimated,  12 
million  dollars  apf>earing  to  be  a 
conservative  figure. 

Recognition  of  the  important 
place  that  hobbies  occupy  in 
American  industries,  and  their 
educational  and  recreational  value 
in  the  development  of  the  best 
qualities  of  American  youth  is 
demonstrated  in  the  organized  and 
efficient  effort  being  made  to  pro¬ 
mote  hobby  interests.  The  Acad¬ 
emy  of  Model  Aeronautics,  estab¬ 
lished  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  in 
1934,  and  Air  Youth  of  America, 
located  in  Rockefeller  Center,  New 
York,  and  established  in  1940,  are 
described  elsewhere  in  these  pages, 
as  is  the  Model  Industry  Associa¬ 
tion,  organized  in  July  of  1940  and 
already  responsible  for  amazing 
progress. 


Model  Hobby 


Classifications 


Model  airplanes,  although 
essentially  a  juvenile  proj¬ 
ect,  are  designed  to  appeal  to 
practically  all  ages  from  six  to 
sixty.  Construction  sets  provide 
the  replica,  or  solid  plane,  which 
retails  from  10  cents  up  to  $2.50 
or  $3;  the  flying  scale  model,  which 
is  propelled  with  rubber  bands, 
selling  from  10  cents  to  $3.50;  the 
duration  flyer,  also  rubber  pro¬ 
pelled,  25  cents  to  $1.50;  and  gas 
models  selling  from  $1  up.  The 
ready  to  fly  planes  start  at  25  cents. 
Included  in  this  group  are  gliders, 
which  retail  from  5  to  25  cents. 

Buyers  of  this  class  of  merchan¬ 
dise  alone  represent  a  huge  mar- 


A  Saturday  morning  class  in  model  plane  building.  A  million  and  a  half 
American  youngsters  are  model  aviation  enthusiasts. 
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ket.  A  nation-wide  survey  of  youth 
activities,  conducted  by  Air  Youth 
of  America,  established  consider¬ 
able  factual  evidence  of  the  deep 
and  continuing  interest  of  youth 
in  all  phases  of  aviation.  Specifi¬ 
cally,  aviation  was  found  to  be  a 
leading  vocational  interest  of  boys 
in  primary  and  secondary  schools. 
As  an  outgrowth  of  this  interest, 
it  is  estimated,  nearly  two  million 
boys  and  girls  annually  build  and 
fly  their  own  model  planes. 

Practical  Uses 

A  survey  of  the  aviation  industry 
further  revealed  that  model  planes 
are  widely  used  by  aviation  engi¬ 
neers  and  pilots  for  study  and  ex¬ 
perimental  work,  that  many  lead¬ 
ers  in  the  development  of  aviation 
began  their  careers  as  model  build¬ 
ers,  and  that  most  of  tlie  aircraft 
manufacturing  companies  have 
their  own  model  building  depart¬ 
ments.  It  was  found  also  that  many 
young  men  who  win  recognition 
in  building  and  flying  model 
planes  are  engaged  as  workers  by 
the  aviation  industry.  The  build¬ 
ing  and  flying  of  model  planes  is 
widely  recognized  by  educators  and 
aviation  exp>erts  as  the  most  practi¬ 
cal  means  by  which  young  people 
can  study  and  master  the  funda¬ 
mentals  of  aviation. 

Since  airplanes  were  not  per¬ 
mitted  in  Germany  after  the  first 
World  War,  many  jieople  have 
wondered  how  she  trained  the 
huge  army  of  pilots  she  has  today. 
But  as  long  ago  as  1938  Germany 
had  a  million  boys  in  the  primary 
schools  building  model  planes. 
Over  100,000  were  in  gliding  and 
x)aring  camps.  Sixty-five  thousand 
were  being  trained  annually  for 
pilots  and  mechanics.  In  this  man¬ 
ner  Germany  built  up  an  aviation 
personnel  greater  than  that  of  any 
other  nation. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the 
present  war  England  has  organized 
the  Air  Cadets,  for  training  of  boys 
from  14  to  18  years  of  age.  Model 
planes  form  a  great  part  of  their 
activity  which  is  sponsored  under 
the  leadership  of  ofificers  of  the 
R.  A.  F.  Recently  Canada  has  also 
formed  the  Air  Cadets,  a  similar 
organization  with  officers  of  the 
R.  C.  A.  F.  to  guide  the  activities, 
a  principal  one  being  the  building 
and  flying  of  model  airplanes. 

Model  airplanes  were  the  first  of 


the  hobbies  to  be  actively  devel¬ 
oped,  spruce  and  pine  being  used 
at  that  time  in  their  construction. 

Later,  balsa  wood,  which  is  ex¬ 
tremely  light,  began  to  be  imported 
from  Central  America  and  when 
it  began  to  arrive  in  quantities,  in 
the  early  1920’s  the  business  really 
became  feasible. 

The  first  scale  model  airplane 
kits  were  produced  in  limited 
quantities  and  retailed  for  $4  and 
$5,  the  first  50  cent  kit  appearing 
about  1930,  w'hich  was  the  liegin- 


ning  of  the  lower  priced  units. 

Great  advances  have  been  made 
since  then.  Today,  infinite  pains, 
exhaustive  research,  and  engineer¬ 
ing  skill  enter  into  the  designing 
of  models.  Everything  is  made 
easy  for  the  young  hobbyist;  a  boy 
can  successfully  build  a  model  that 
will  p)erform  with  distinction.  The 
customer  gets  remarkable  value  for 
his  money.  This  is  why  model 
planes  of  recognized  merit  build 
an  enthusiastic  clientele  and  add 
profits  to  the  business. 


Engines 


IT  is  not  the  purpose  of  this 
manual  to  make  any  attempt  at 
scientific  explanations  regarding 
engines,  aviation  or  other  technical 
phases  embraced  in  the  manufac¬ 
ture  and  use  of  hobby  merchan¬ 
dise.  This  is  an  exhaustive  subject 
in  itself  and  has  been  comprehen¬ 
sively  covered  in  manufacturers’ 
literature  and  in  numerous  books 
well  known  in  the  hobby  field. 

It  is,  however,  our  purpose  to 
point  out  certain  fundamental 
facts  that  have  a  direct  bearing  on 
the  merchandising  of  hobby  goods 
and  may  be  translated  in  terms  of 
sales.  Salesmen  may  not  be  model 
gas  engine  experts  but  they  should 
have  an  understanding  of  its  basic 
principles  and  be  able  to  explain 
these  comprehensively,  for  mer¬ 
chandise  intelligently  sold  gives 
better  satisfaction  and  lays  the 
foundation  for  future  profitable 
business.  To  be  able  to  explain 
the  performance  of  the  two-cycle 
and  four-cycle  internal-combustion 
engines,  the  two  types  available  for 


Selling  the  right  engine  for 
the  right  plane  is  a  sales  funda¬ 
mental  in  model  hobbies. 


model  work,  gives  the  customer  a 
degree  of  confidence  in  the  sales¬ 
man’s  knowledge  and  genuine  in¬ 
terest.  He  should  thoroughly  un¬ 
derstand  the  selling  points  and 
know  why  most  experienced  hobby¬ 
ists  prefer  the  two-cycle  type  of 
power  unit.  Its  simplicity  recom¬ 
mends  it  for  planes,  cars,  and  boats. 
Being  small  and  reliable,  with  a 
minimum  of  valve  gear,  this  motor 
is  produced  in  weights  well  adapt¬ 
ed  to  the  demands  made  upon  it. 
While  the  four-cycle  type  of  engine 
is  somewhat  expensive,  the  two- 
cycle  retails  from  $6  to  about  $18. 

Conscientious  Selling 

Selling  the  right  engine  for  the 
right  plane  is  a  fundamental  of 
hobby  salesmanship  that  has  not 
always  been  observed.  There  seems 
little  excuse  for  this  because  the 
classifications  are  well  defined. 
Here  are  the  inter-combustion 
powered  model  classifications  as 
applied  to  model  aviation: 

Class  A— Models  using  engines 
having  up  to  and  including  .20 
cubic  inch  displacement. 

Class  B— Models  using  engines  of 
more  than  .20  cubic  inch  displace¬ 
ment,  up  to  and  including  dis¬ 
placement  of  .30  cubic  inch. 

Class  C— Mcxlels  using  engines  of 
more  than  .30  cubic  inch  displace¬ 
ment,  up  to  and  including  dis¬ 
placement  of  1.25  cubic  inches. 

The  power  of  these  miniature 
engines  is  remarkable.  They  de¬ 
liver  from  1/7  to  1/2  horse-power. 
They  operate  at  various  spe^ 
from  1,000  to  12,000  revolutions 
per  minute,  and  attain  a  speed  of 
40  to  50  miles  per  hour. 

Not  only  should  the  hobby  sales¬ 
man  iae  able,  to  discuss  fluently 
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Scale  Model 
Railroading 


Model  railroading  enthusiasts  have  been  growing  steadily  in  number 
since  the  introduction  of  packaged  kits  in  1936. 


and  with  accuracy  the  upkeep, 
operation,  and  care  of  gas  engines, 
but  he  should  have  the  faculty  of 
putting  into  his  sales  efforts  some¬ 
thing  of  the  drama  p)ortrayed  by 
the  hobby  itself.  The  engine  is  the 
vital  life  of  the  plane.  On  its  effi¬ 
ciency  depends  in  large  measure 
the  performance  of  the  flight. 
Speed,  flight  duration,  radio  con¬ 
trol,  and  craftsmanship  are  sub¬ 
jects  of  discussion  which  give  the 
salesman  opportunity  to  stimulate 
a  youngster’s  imagination,  be  of 
real  service  to  him  in  his  flying 
efforts,  and  create  desire  which 
means  additional  sales  and  more 
profit. 

It  is  important  to  remember  that 
experts  say  a  cheap  motor  won’t 
function  satisfactorily.  This  means 
dissatisfied  customers  and  loss  of 


business.  Sell  a  good  product  and 
explain  to  your  customers  that  a 
gas  motor  is  a  precision  machine 
and  should  be  treated  as  such.  It 
is  a  wise  plan  to  buy  motors  that 
are  guaranteed  by  manufacturers 
who  will  take  the  resf>onsibility  of 
standing  behind  them  with  an  un¬ 
failing  policy  of  making  good. 
Take  note  of  the  motor  manufac¬ 
turers  whose  p>olicy  it  is  to  sell  only 
through  established  trade  channels 
such  as  yours.  Motors  which  are 
factory  assembled  and  block  tested 
carry  a  written  warranty.  Educa¬ 
tional,  partly  assembled  kit  typ>e 
motors  can  also  be  purchased  from 
reliable  manufacturers. 

Thus  you  are  assured  of  satisfied 
customers,  the  growth  of  good  will, 
and  the  mounting  profits  on  an 
item  with  a  high  unit  of  sale. 


The  hobby  of  scale  model 
railroading  originated  in  Eng¬ 
land  about  fifteen  years  ago.  For 
the  next  ten  years  it  developed 
somewhat  slowly  in  this  country, 
most  of  the  material  being  sold  in 
individual  units;  some  of  it  was 
difficult  to  obtain  and  only  the 
hobbyist  of  real  mechanical  skill 
was  able  to  get  satisfactory  results. 
One  can  understand  a  store’s  re¬ 
luctance  at  that  time  to  stock  the 
merchandise.  It  was  not  until 
about  1936  that  packaged  kits  came 
on  the  market  in  a  decisive  way 
that  proclaimed  the  launching  of 
a  hobby  that  had  come  to  stay. 
Model  railroading  kits  are  so  as¬ 
sembled  and  packed  that  they  can 
be  handled  like  any  other  pack¬ 
aged  merchandise.  In  the  last  three 
or  four  years  sales  have  increased 
tremendously  and  there  is  no  long¬ 
er  any  doubt  in  the  minds  of  hobby 
shop  managers  concerning  the  ad¬ 
visability  of  carrying  and  pushing 
this  profitable  merchandise. 

Stock  Planning 

Its  active  months  are  October 
through  February,  when  your  most 
aggressive  merchandising  efforts 
should  be  made.  In  entering  this 
field  for  the  first  time  great  care 
must  be  exercised,  for  either  too 
small  or  too  large'  a  stock  is  fatal 
to  a  fast,  clean  turnover  which  ma) 
reasonably  be  exp>ected  under  right 
conditions.  Changes  and  new  de¬ 
velopments  come  fast  in  the  hobby 
field  and  the  danger  of  buying  too 
much  model  railroad  equipment 
from  too  many  manufacturers  is 
the  great  probability  that  much  of 
this  will  become  obsolete  before 
you  can  sell  it.  On  the  other  hand, 
a  small  investment  of  $50  or  $100, 
sometimes  suggested  by  enthusi¬ 
astic  salesmen,  is  entirely  inade¬ 
quate,  for  it  would  never  give  a 
shop  even  a  chance  to  build  up  a 
profitable  clientele. 

The  first  sound  step  in  starting 
to  sell  model  railroading  is  to  select 
one  or  two  nationally  known 
manufacturers  and  carry  a  repre¬ 
sentative  stock  of  their  merchan¬ 
dise  which  will  absolutely  supply 
the  requirements  of  your  customers 
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and  prospects.  Experience  has 
shown,  time  and  again,  that  this 
requires  an  investment  of  from 
$600  to  $800.  As  demand  grows 
you  will,  of  course,  increase  your 
stock  accordingly. 

Engineers  Not  Needed 

Scale  model  railroading  is  looked 
upon  as  a  scientific  undertaking 
and  regarded  by  some  as  more  diffi¬ 
cult  to  sell  than  some  other  lines. 
But  remember  that  the  scientific 
problems  have  to  a  great  extent 
already  been  worked  out,  and  in 
selling  kits  most  of  them  include 
everything  that  the  hobbyist  needs 
for  building  the  particular  piece 
of  equipment  for  which  it  is  de¬ 
signed.  Naturally  it  is  necessary 
for  the  salesman  to  know  the 
fundamentals  of  miniature  rail¬ 
roading,  to  advise  his  customer  on 
such  matters  as  layout,  train  con¬ 
trol,  maintenance,  and  suggest  ad¬ 
ditional  equipment  as  the  customer 
advances  in  his  hobby;  but  the 
salesman  does  not  have  to  be  an 
engineer. 

Scale  model  gauges  are  of  vital 
interest  to  the  new  model  rail¬ 
roader.  The  three  gauges  most 
commonly  in  use  are:  HO,  scaled 
31/2  millimeters  to  a  foot;  track 
gauge  is  16.5  millimeters  (slightly 
larger  than  ^  in.) .  OO  is  scaled  4 
millimeters  to  a  foot;  track  gauge 
is  19  millimeters  or  ^  in.  O  gauge 
is  scaled  to  \/^  in.  to  foot;  track 
gauge  of  \\/^  in. 

In  HO  gauge  a  scale  and  model 
railroad  layout  can  be  built  in  a 
4  ft.  circle,  OO  can  be  built  in  a 
414  ft.  circle,  and  O  gauge  can  be 
built  as  small  as  an  8  ft.  circle. 

Concerning  retail  prices  the  fol¬ 
lowing  approximate  figures  give  an 
idea  of  the  relative  costs  of  differ¬ 
ent  gauge  equipment:  prices  of 
kits  in  HO  range  from  $10  to  an 
average  price  of  $25,  and  as  high 


as  $65  for  some  of  the  locomotive 
kits.  Cars  on  an  average  in  HO 
are  $1.50  in  kit  form.  O  gauge 
equipment  is  about  twice  as  much 
as  HO.  OO  in  comparison  is  either 
equal  to  or  from  10  to  25  per  cent 
greater  than  HO. 

Advantages  are  claimed  for  each 
of  the  three  gauges.  Unquestion¬ 
ably  they  all  have  their  selling 
points.  A  statistical  survey,  made 
by  “The  Model  Railroader”,  based 
upon  replies  to  a  questionnaire 
sent  by  direct  mail  to  subscribers, 
produced  the  following  results  in 
the  matter  of  gauge  preference:  O 
gauge,  46.4  per  cent;  HO  gauge, 
30.8;  OO  gauge,  5.8;  other  gauges, 
3.;  two  or  more  gauges,  3.8;  no 
choice,  10.2. 

Other  interesting  and  significant 
information  was  brought  to  light 
by  the  same  survey.  It  showed  that 
most  model  railroaders  are  between 
the  ages  of  twenty  and  forty,  and 
that  there  are  more  semi-profes¬ 
sional  people  engaged  in  this 
hobby  than  those  of  other  occu¬ 
pations. 

An  Organized  Group 

Scale  model  railroading  is  going 
rapidly  ahead.  One  factor  that  is 
materially  promoting  its  interests 
is  the  National  Model  Railroad 
Association,  which  was  founded  in 
1935.  The  membership  represents 
men  who  are  intensely  interested 
in  the  hobby  and  who  work  effec¬ 
tively  for  its  advancement.  The 
organization  has  been  responsible 
for  a  great  deal  of  the  progress  in 
model  railroad  engineering,  having 
brought  about  standardization  of 
model  railroad  parts  and  supplies. 
It  has  cooperated  with  manufac¬ 
turers  in  setting  up  standards 
which  make  it  possible  for  cars  of 
various  manufacturers  to  run  suc¬ 
cessfully  on  the  same  track. 


Model  boat  building  is  the 
oldest  hobby  in  the  world. 
Great  museums  of  the  countries 
that  live  by  the  sea,  notably  Great 
Britain,  France,  Germany,  Hol¬ 
land,  Denmark,  Norway,  Sweden, 
Russia,  Spain,  Portugal,  and  the 
United  States  have  on  exhibition 
ship  models  that  show  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  maritime  history.  The  ad¬ 


venture,  romance,  and  hardihood 
of  the  times  are  reflected  in  these 
ancient  models  which  give  a  color¬ 
ful  picture  of  nations  struggling 
for  supremacy:  carracks  and  Vene¬ 
tian  trading  ships  of  the  15th  Cen¬ 
tury,  galleys  of  the  days  of  Louis 
XIV,  Church  ships  of  the  16th 
Century,  galleons,  18th  Century 
maltese  galleys,  ships-of-war,  fishing 


att5  OWslets 


and  In-Betweens,  too! 


Sno^ecUr 

PLAYTHINGS 


Boats 


THE  FUT-SELUNQ  HOBBY  UNE 


Start  •hr  young  with 

wood  model  assembly  kits  by  Strom-  - 
BecKer.  Remember  the  seven-year- 
old  buying  a  simple  wood  model 
kit  may  have  an  older  brother 
making  more  expensive  models 
and  a  hobby-minded  dad  who  says 
*'the  sky  is  the  limit”  when  it 
comes  to  hobby  fun.  StromBecKer 
wood  toys  are  fascinating  and  educa¬ 
tional  . . .  and  mighty  profiuble  too! 


it  Frcqacnt  additions  keep  the  Strom- 
BecKer  line  fresh  and  up-to-date. 
Write  for  current  folder  or  cataloa. 
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schooners,  clipper  sliips  .  .  .  truly 
the  days  of  “iron  men  and  wooden 
ships." 

The  Present  Market 

In  recent  years  the  lioliby  of  ship 
models  has  taken  f^rcat  strides. 
.Some  years  ago  it  was  of  interest 
mostly  to  students  of  naval  archi¬ 
tecture  and  a  comparatively  few 
maritime  enthusiasts,  while  today 
people  in  practically  all  walks  of 
life  are  showing  enthusiasm  for 
both  working  and  decorative 
models.  This  is  a  branch  of  the 
hobby  trade  that  offers  vast  oppor¬ 
tunities  and  carries  excellent  prof¬ 
its,  with  a  large  unit  of  sale,  espe¬ 
cially  with  motor  equipped  work¬ 
ing  models.  Decorative  ship  models 
have  always  been  more  or  less  in 
demand  by  the  public  because  such 
great  numhers  of  people  consider 
them  a  distinct  attraction  in  the 
home.  .Aside  from  any  great  his¬ 
torical  interest  associated  with 
models  of  old  ships,  this  tendency 
to  appreciate  their  decorative 
quality  is  on  the  increase. 

Boat  sales  start  actively  in  Oc¬ 


tober  and  continue  so  for  ten 
months.  The  well  stocked  hobby 
shop  will  show'  a  representative 
line  of  well  advertised  decorative 
models,  power  and  sailboats.  It  is 
also  necessary  to  carry  a  complete 
stock  of  fittings;  this  is  not  the 
troublesome  job  that  it  once  was 
because  some  manufacturers  are 
now  introducing  modern  methods 
of  merchandising  which  eliminate 
the  detail  work  of  stocking  and 
selling  fittings.  In  connection 
with  their  blue  prints,  ship  model 
fittings,  and  complete  construction 
model  sets,  they  are  bringing  out 
packaged  fittings  which  make  it 
unnecessary  to  thumb  through 
drawers  and  boxes  and  almost  end¬ 
lessly  count  out  small  parts.  Single 
units,  pairs  and  dozens  are  packed 
as  w'anted.  Cabinet  assortments  of 
decorative  ship  model  fittings  and 
sailboat  fittings  come  complete 
w'ith  display  boards  and  stock  cabi¬ 
nets,  and  are  said  to  cover  the  en¬ 
tire  range  of  requirements  in  ship 
model  fittings.  .All  fittings  are 
mounted,  showing  size,  part  num¬ 
ber  and  price,  to  correspond  with 


package  markings.  The  system  car¬ 
ries  with  it  an  automatic  inven¬ 
tory,  which  saves  much  time  and 
labor. 

Contests  and  Meets 

In  connection  with  the  promo¬ 
tion  of  model  boat  clubs,  races, 
and  meets,  manufacturers  and 
dealers  say  that  efforts  made  in 
this  direction  have,  for  the  most 
part,  been  unsatisfactory.  These 
affairs  do  give  a  certain  amount  of 
local  publicity  but  those  w’ho  have 
tried  it  consider  the  sales  residts 
inadequate  compared  with  the  ex¬ 
pense,  time,  and  effort  involved. 

Judicious  advertising,  good  dis¬ 
play  and  salesmanship  will  move 
this  merchandise  without  resorting 
to  unusual  methods.  Ship  model 
construction  sets  now  represent  a 
vast  variety  of  maritime  activity 
and  come  in  a  price  range  to  suit 
practically  all  classes  of  trade.  They 
retail  from  25  cents  to  .’$30. 

From  slave  ships  and  whalers  to 
luxury  liners,  model  construction 
sets  offer  a  wide  range  for  crafts¬ 
manship  and  an  amazingly  broad 


JlookiHa  FOR  A  NEW  LINE . . . 


Si 


FOUR  MODELS,  retailing 
at  $4.95  to  $12.95. 
Liberal  Discounts 


ROGERS’  MOTORS 

using  the  famous 


wit/t  BIGGER 


As  many  lines  are  being  swept  away  by  defense  needs,  the  Model 
Hobbies  . . .  especially  Model  Airplanes  . .  .  are  occupying  impor¬ 
tant  centers  in  the  largest  retail  establishments.  And  .  .  .  right 
out  in  front  to  attract  attention  and  interest  .  .  .  are  Rogers' 
Motors! 

Hobbyists  are  the  best  of  customers,  free-spenders  whenever 
their  own  hobby  is  concerned — and  when  you  give  them  the  kind 
of  merchandise  they  require.  Rogers  is  known  by  all  as  a  fore¬ 
most  authority  on  motors  .  .  .  and  in  the  largest  miniature  motor 
manufacturing  plant  in  the  world,  with  a  capacity  of  hundreds 
per  day,  they  are  turning  out  motors  that  set  the  standards  in 
the  field. 

Write  today  for  full  information. 


Uppers 


Molded  V-Alloy  MOTOR  CO. 


PHILADELPHIA 

PENNSYLVANIA 
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Air  Trails 

*Th«  World'*  Grootost 
MODEL  AIRPLANE  MAGAZINE 


YOUR  MONTHLY 
BUYING  GUlOE 
FOR  MOOEL  KITS 
MOTORS,  PARTS 
AND  ACCESSORIES 


LATEST  NEWS 
OF  THE  MODEL 
AVIATION  TRADE 


WRITE  FOR  SPECIAL 
SUBSCRIPTION  OFFER 


STREET  and  SMITH  PUB.,  INC. 

79  7th  Avenue  New  York  City 

*S8,500  Monthly  ClrculoHon  (ARC) 


field  of  historical  interest.  Fishing 
schooners,  river  sloops,  revenue 
cutters  are  only  a  few  with  roman¬ 
tic  sales  appeal.  Then  there  are 
the  privateers,  ships  owned  by  in¬ 
dividuals  in  the  early  years  of  the 
Republic,  when  the  government 
lacked  finances  and  commissioned 
ship  owners  to  ravage  enemy  ship¬ 
ping. 

Then  there  are  the  clipper  ships, 
famous  in  the  China  trade,  in  the 
golden  age  of  sail.  Equally  easy  for 
the  hobbyist  to  construct  are  the 
early  fighting  ships  of  the  United 
States.  The  U.  S.  frigate.  Constitu¬ 
tion,  “Old  Ironsides”,  for  example, 
still  proudly  waving  the  ensign 
where  she  lies  quietly  afloat  at  the 
Boston  Navy  Yard,  143  years  after 


she  was  built. 

It  would  be  an  excellent  idea  fw 
a  hobby  shop  to  capitalize  on  the 
publicity  of  a  motion  picture  that 
features  an  old  time  ship,  running 
in  a  local  theatre.  It  may  not  hap¬ 
pen  often  but  there  have  been 
cases.  The  whaling  ship,  Charles 
W.  Morgan,  for  example,  the  last 
of  the  famous  whalers  that  may 
still  be  seen,  has  figured  promi¬ 
nently  in  the  motion  pictures, 
“M  iss  Petticoat”,  “Down  to  the  Sea 
in  Ships”,  and  “Java  Head.”  A 
made-up  model  of  this  old  whaler, 
shown  in  the  window  with  a  card 
tying  up  with  the  current  picture, 
would  make  a  display  of  unusual 
interest  and  possess  a  timely  selling 
value. 


Racing  Cars 


The  racing  of  miniature  auto¬ 
mobile  models  is  America’s 
newest  sport-hobby.  It  started 
about  four  years  ago  when  mini¬ 
cars  were  first  designed  and  shown 
by  Los  Angeles  hobbyists.  The 
idea  was  received  with  enthusiasm, 
people  demanded  miniature  cars, 
manufacturers  started  their  pro¬ 
duction  and  a  new  hobby  was 
born.  Its  popularity  spread  with 
rapidity  throughout  the  country 
until  today  local  racing  clubs  are 
being  formed  practically  every¬ 
where.  Men  and  teen-age  boys  are 
going  into  this  hobby  with  a  de¬ 
termination  of  purpose  that  is 
creating  a  highly  profitable  busi¬ 
ness  far  too  important  for  hobby 
shops  to  ignore. 

Association  Activities 

The  widespread  interest  and 
rapid  growth  of  this  hobby  are  due 
in  large  measure  to  the  construc¬ 
tive  activities  of  the  American 
Miniature  Racing  Car  Association. 
Charles  Penn,  the  able  secretary  of 
the  association,  and  publisher  of 
“The  Model  Craftsman,”  devoted 
his  time  and  energies  to  pioneering 
this  new  sport-hobby.  In  an  ex¬ 
tended  coast  to  coast  trip  he  laid 
the  groundwork  among  hobbyists 
and  dealers  for  the  building  of  an 
enterprise  that  is  now  adding  to 
the  profits  of  hobby  departments. 

Miniature  cars  are  about  10  to 
18  inches  long  and  are  driven  by 
single  cylinder  gasoline  engines 


similar  to  those  used  in  model  air¬ 
planes.  Various  styles  are  avail¬ 
able,  with  bodies  and  frames  made 
of  many  materials,  including  wood 
and  cast  aluminum,  and  wheels 
with  solid  or  pneumatic  tires. 

These  cars  are  usually  marketed 
as  kits,  less  engine  and  fly  wheel. 
No  special  tools  or  equipment  are 
necessary  to  assemble  them  as  most 
models  have  all  machine  work 
completed.  Retail  prices  range 
from  $12  to  $30  for  kits;  assembled 
cars  may  run  from  $40  to  $50,  and 
up. 

Records  Are  Registered 

Speed  records  are  constantly 
changing.  These  are  officially  ob¬ 
served  and  recorded  at  races  regu¬ 
lated  by  rules  of  the  American 
Miniature  Racing  Car  Association 
which  has  representatives  through¬ 
out  the  country.  Not  so  long  ago 
a  speed  of  45  miles  per  hour  was 
considered  fast  going  for  a  modd 
car.  In  a  recent  race  car  meet  an 
all  time  high  cable  record  was 
made  in  the  quarter  mile  event  of 
87.12  miles  per  hour;  a  half  mile 
was  done  at  85.96  miles  per  hour. 
A  new  all  high  for  rails  was  set 
with  70.86  for  the  quarter  mile. 
Motors  are  being  improved  and 
car  designs  more  nearly  perfected. 
Those  close  to  the  industry  and 
the  sport  believe  that  before  a 
great  while  a  speed  of  100  mil® 
per  hour  will  be  attained. 
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The  very  fact  that  miniature 
racing  cars  are  new  indicates  that 
they  may  not  be  developed  into 
standard  construction  and  practice 
for  some  time  to  come,  but  ad¬ 
vancement  is  being  made  all  the 


How  to  Start 

a  Model  Hobby  Shop 


time.  Sales  are  made  not  only 
to  boys  over  twelve  but  to  amateur 
and  advance  hobbyists.  The  rac¬ 
ing  model  has  a  unique  appeal  in¬ 
asmuch  as  it  satisfies  the  American 
desire  for  competition  and  love  of 
speed  without  the  dangers  of  auto¬ 
mobile  racing.  The  comparative 
inexpensiveness  of  the  sport  also 
highly  recommends  it.  It  further 
makes  a  strong  appeal  to  hobby- 
'ists  who  have  mechanical  and  engi¬ 
neering  ability  for  the  possibilities 
of  these  little  speed  demons,  and 
even  their  possible  imperfections, 
are  a  welcome  challenge  to  the 
mechanical  genius  of  their  owners. 

Look  to  the  Future 

Miniature  cars  are  a  staple  item 
in  many  hobby  shops  today,  and 
those  close  to  this  branch  of  the 
trade  believe  they  have  come  to 
stay.  Further  improvements  are 
naturally  expected,  as  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  model  airplanes  and 
railroading  which  now  show  steady 
and  substantial  sales.  No  one 
familiar  with  the  history  of  the 
hobby  industry  expects  immedi¬ 
ately  a  tremendous  volume  of  busi¬ 
ness  on  miniature  race  cars.  But 
they  have  been  so  established  that 
a  healthful  and  sustained  growth 
seems  assured. 


The  premise  that  the  model 
hobby  shop  represents  your 
outlet  for  the  products  of  a 
profitable  and  growing  industry 
and  therefore  demands  the  dignity 
and  advantages  of  a  separate  and 
distinct  department,  not  only  in 
physical  aspects  but  in  administra¬ 
tion,  is  the  first  step  toward  its 
successful  operation.  Model  hob¬ 
bies  are  no  longer  a  side  line. 

Who’s  to  Handle  It? 

Location  of  the  department  in 
the  store  is  a  cpiestion  that  deserves 
serious  consideration.  Model  hob¬ 
bies  should  be  located  adjacent  to 
a  department  where  they  can  not 
only  function  freely,  independent¬ 
ly,  and  profitably  in  their  own 
right,  but  Avhere  they  serve  the  best 
interests  of  the  store  as  a  whole. 

Hobliies  are  a  great  traffic  build¬ 
er.  .Aside  from  the  toy  department 
other  more  or  less  logical  locations 
are  boys’  clothing,  sporting  goods, 
and  hardware.  Since  50  per  cent 
of  the  dollar  volume  in  hobbies  is 
sold  to  adults  it  appears  that  sport¬ 
ing  goods  is  the  only  other  depart¬ 
ment  under  consideration  that  has 
any  greal  appeal  to  men.  On  the 
other  hand,  airplanes,  a  juvenile 
item,  represent  80  per  cent  of  the 
volume  of  model  hobby  sales. 
Which  of  the  departments  men¬ 


tioned  is  most  in  need  of  building 
up  its  traffic?  I'his  matter  of  loca¬ 
tion  becomes  a  cpiestion  for  each 
store  to  decide,  l)ased  on  its  in¬ 
dividual  re(|uirenients  and  setup. 

The  propi  ietor  of  a  hobby  shop, 
or  the  man  in  charge  of  a  hobby 
department  in  a  big  store,  does 
not  have  lo  be  a  hobbyist,  al¬ 
though  he  must  understand  the 
hobby  fjusiness.  The  first  inde¬ 
pendent  hobl>y  shops  were,  in  most 
cases,  started  by  hobbyists  but 
there  is  a  growing  tendency  now 
for  business  men  of  merchandising 
ability  to  enter  the  field,  although 
they  have  had  no  previous  inclina¬ 
tions  to  follow  any  particular 
hobby. 

Space  and  Stock 

In  starting  a  hobby  shop  no 
space  less  than  10  feet  deep  by  25 
or  30  feet  long  should  be  consid¬ 
ered.  This  is  none  too  much,  for 
it  will  comfortably  accommodate 
only  three  or  four  customers  at  the 
same  time.  Six  make  quite  a 
crowd.  Some  departments  devote 
2,000  square  feet  to  model  hob¬ 
bies,  and  even  then  consider  them¬ 
selves  a  little  crowded.  There  will 
be  found  use  for  as  much  shelving 
and  as  many  showcases  as  the 
space  will  comfortably  take.  The 
question  of  display  is  given  con¬ 
sideration  in  the  chapter  on  “Ad¬ 
vertising  and  Display.” 

The  selection  of  merchandise  is 
one  of  the  most  important  jobs  for 
the  hobby  shop  just  beginning. 
There  are  four  points  to  which  the 
buyer  must  give  thoughtful  con¬ 
sideration  and  answer  to  his  en¬ 
tire  satisfaction.  The  first  point 
concerns  the  quality  of  the  mer¬ 
chandise;  will  it  stand  up  under 
hard  usage,  deliver  according  to 
claims,  make  profits  for  the  store 
and  build  good  will?  Second,  is  it 
well  advertised  and  are  hobbyists 
among  the  consuming  public  famil¬ 
iar  with  the  line?  Third,  how 
does  the  merchandise  stand  up 
against  competition?  And  fourth, 
can  the  buyer  get  it  fast  enough 
when  he  needs  it? 


-POLK’S 

The  Short  Cut  to  Over 
250  Supply  Sources 

DIRECT  FACTORY 
REPRESENTATIVES 


t 

MANY 

’XCLUSIVE! 


j  Planes 
I  Trains 
]  Ships 
<  Race  Cars 
I  Engines 
1  Supplies 

MAXIMUM  ECONOMIES : 

CENTRAL  BUYING 
BULK  SHIPMENTS 

The  specialized  requirements  of  department  stores — 
all  phases! — are  thoroughly  understood!  With 
this  foundation — based  on  broad  experience! — our 
facilities  have  proven  most  attractive  to  leading 
stores  from  coast  to  coast!  Regardless  of  annual 
volume,  reliance  upon  this  central  supply  source 
has  proven  most  practical  and  economical  solution 
for  achieving  maximum  profits. 

IMMEDIATE  DELIVERY 

From  Adequate  Stocks 
Gas  Engines 


Baycraft 

Bunch 

Cannon 

Elf 

Eorster 
Herkimer 
Hurleman 
Junior  Motors 
Microdyne 
Ohlsson  and  Rice 
Rogers  Motors 
Airplanes 


Aircraft 
Bay  Ridge 
Berkeley 
Burkhard 
Capital 
Cleveland 
Comet 
C  Z 

U  and  F 
Ideal 
Megow 
Modelcraft 


ott 

international 

Scientific 

M  and  M 

Stanzel 

Model  Associates 
Ritz 

Ship  Models 

Silkspan 

Smith 

Boucher 

Tuyler 

Fischer 

Volt 

Ideal 

Marine 

Xacto 

Marvel 

Railroads 

Selley 

American  Model 

Race  Cars 

Auel 

Beeman 

Dooling 

Dusenberg 

Ideal 

K  and  W 

Hiller  Comet 
Voit 

Lionel 

Mantua 

Midlin 

Accessories 

Paxon 

Picard 

Aero  Spark 

P  and  S 

Austin-Craft 

Roundhouse 

Bright  Star 

Skyline 

Burgess 

Varney 

Champion  Spark  W’althers 

General 

Westbrook 

New  Hobby 
Profit  Plan! 


Where  time  or  ‘operational’  factors  confine  Hobby 
Department  to  less  than  peak  profit  achievements, 
our  LEASED  DEPARTMENT  PLAN  offers  exception¬ 
ally  attractive  possibilities.  This  plan  wlU  produce 
maximum  departmental  trafflc  PLUS  sales  volume 
at  a  high  profit  ratio!  Complete  details  will  be 
furnished  upon  request;  By  a  principal-in-person  in 
Metropolitan  area  or  by  mail  to  distant  points! 
Your  HOBBY  DEPT,  should  be  a  top-producer  1 

VISITORS  WELCOME 

Personal  inspection  will  confirm  the  enormous  po¬ 
tentialities  in  weU-stocked,  efficiently  operated 
HOBBYLANDS.  Make  it  a  point  to  visit  POLK’S 
on  your  next  trip  to  New  York,  it  wiU  be  revelation! 

DAI  modelcraft 
■  ULA  O  hobbies.  Inc. 

The  Short  Cut  to  Over  250  Supply  Sources 

429  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York 

Between  33rd  and  34th  Streets 
Diagonally  opposite  Penn  R.  R.  Station 
2nd  floor  —  LOngacre  5-2434 


Nationally  advertised  hobbies 
create  public  acceptance  and  build 
a  definite  demand  on  which  the 
dealer  can  make  quick  sales  and  a 
good  profit.  Experienced  model 
hobby  dealers  have  found  that 
handling  nationally  advertised 
brands  puts  them  much  farther 
ahead  in  turnover,  profits,  and 
satisfied  customers  than  in  han¬ 
dling  unadvertised  merchandise  on 
w’hich  they  receive  special  conces¬ 
sions.  Progressive  manufacturers 
of  airplanes,  for  example,  put  them 
to  severe  tests  before  offering  them 
to  the  trade.  In  some  cases  they 
are  even  entered  in  competitive 
flights  to  determine  their  consumer 
reaction  before  going  into  produc¬ 
tion.  When  airplanes  are  easily  as¬ 
sembled,  fly  according  to  specifica¬ 
tions,  and  even  win  competitions, 
these  demonstrations  show  that  the 
experimental  work  of  nationally 
known  manufacturers  is  creating 
satisfied  customers  and  a  profit¬ 
able,  growing  trade  for  the  retailer 
who  handles  this  merchandise. 

Planning  Initial  Stock 

Nothing,  probably,  in  starting  a 
hobby  shop,  is  of  greater  impor¬ 
tance  than  the  judgment  shown  in 
placing  initial  orders.  Assortments 
of  initial  stocks,  designed  for  the 
department  store,  have  been 
worked  out  by  John  M.  Cloud, 
editor  of  “Playthings,”  in  coopera¬ 
tion  with  manufacturers  and  job¬ 
bers.  These  figures,  which  ap¬ 
peared  in  “Playthings”,  are  re¬ 
printed  here  with  the  permission 
of  that  publication.  For  an  initial 
investment  of  about  $350  the  fol¬ 
lowing  items  of  model  airplane 
merchandise  may  be  bought: 

PROPELLER  BLOCKS 


Units 

Unit  Total 
Retail  Retail 
Price  Price 

12 

l/iX3/g\6  . 

Ic.  $  .12 

12 

9/16x7^x7  . 

2c.  .24 

12 

3/^x1 14x8  . 

3c.  .36 

12 

^xli^xS  . 

.  4c.  .48 

6 

^xli4xl0  . 

.  5c.  .30 

6 

1x11/4x8  . 

.  6c.  .36 

6 

1x11/4x10  . 

.  7c.  .42 

SHEET  BALSA 

Units 

$2.28 

Unit  Total 
Retail  Retail 
Price  Price 

24 

1/32x2x36  . 

.  4c.  $  .96 

24 

1/16x2x36  . 

.  4c.  .96 

12 

3/32x2x36  . 

.  5c.  .60 

12 

1/4x2x36  . 

.  6c.  .72 

$3.24 

STRIP  BALSA 


Units 

Unit 

Retail 

Price 

Total 

Retail 

Price 

200 

1/I6sq.x36 

. l/ac- 

$1.00 

72 

1/16x1/4x36  .  . 

. */2C- 

.36 

48 

3/32sq.x36 

.  3  for  2c. 

.32 

48 

I^4sq.x36 

3  for  2c. 

.32 

24 

i/4sq.x36 

2c. 

.48 

48 

1/4x1/4x36 

2  for  3c. 

.72 

MISCELLANEOUS  MATERIALS 


Units 

6  Machine  cut  props  5" 
6  Machine  cut  props  6" . 


12  Sheets  Insignia 

12  Prop  shafts  . 

200  Ft.  1/^"  Flat  Rubber 
48  Sheets  Asst.  Tissue. 
10  Packages  Washers 
8  Pr.  1 "  Balsa  Wheels 
8  Pr.  134”  Balsa  Wheels 
36  Asst.  Music  Wire 

12  Sprayers  . 

24  Balsa  Knives  .... 


Unit 

Total 

Retail 

Retail 

Price 

Price 

5c. 

$  .30 

6c. 

.36 

5c. 

3.60 

lOc. 

2.40 

5c. 

.60 

10c. 

.60 

:  5c. 

1.20 

10c. 

2.40 

5c. 

.OB' 

Ic. 

.12 

y^c. 

1.00 

3c. 

1.44 

3c. 

.30 

5c. 

.40 

6c. 

.48 

2c. 

.72 

5c. 

.60 

10c. 

2.40 

$22.72 

Total  retail  value  of  materials  in¬ 
cluding  propeller  blocks,  sheet 
and  strip  balsa  and  miscel¬ 
laneous  items . $31.44 

In  the  following  listings  the  words 
“same  type  models”  indicate  that  dif¬ 
ferent  assortments  should  be  purchased 
when  the  same  retail  price  appears 
more  than  once.  For  example,  it  is 
suggested  that  the  model  airplane  sec¬ 
tion  should  have  a  total  of  48  gliders 
at  5c.  each— 24  should  be  of  one  type 
and  24  of  another,  (See  glider  listing.) 

SOLID  MODEL  KITS 


Unit  Total 

Retail  Retail 

Units  Price  Price 

48  Same  Type  Kits . 10c.  $4.80 

24  Same  Type  Kits . 25c.  6.00 


$10.80 


GLIDERS 

Unit  Total 
Retail  Retail 

Units  Price  Price 

24  Same  Type  Gliders .  5c.  $1.20 

24  Same  Type  Gliders  .  5c.  1.20 

96  Outdoor  Gliders . 25c.  24.00 


$26.40 


FLYING  MODEL  KITS 

Unit  Total 

Retail  Retail 

Units  Price  Price 

100  Same  Type  Kits . 10c.  $10.00 

36  Same  Type  Kits . 25c.  9.00 

12  Same  Type  Kits . 25c.  3.00 

12  Same  Type  Kits . 25c.  3.00 

16  Same  Type  Kits . 50c.  8.00 

24  Same  Type  Kits . 50c.  12.00 

24  Same  Type  Kits . 50c.  12.00 
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BOATS  (Confd) 


FLYING  MODEL  KITS  (Cont’d) 


24  Same  Type  Kits. 

. .  .  .50c. 

12.00 

24  Same  Type  Kits. 

.  .  .  .50c. 

12.00 

24  Same  Type  Kits 

. .  .  .50c. 

12.00 

24  Same  Type  Kits.  . . 

....50c. 

12.00 

12  Same  Type  Kits  . . 

. . .  .50c. 

6.00 

12  Same  Type  Kits 

. .  .  .50c. 

6.00 

8  Same  Type  Kits.  . . 

. .  $1.00 

8.00 

72  Assorted  Kits . 

.  .  .  1.00 

72.00 

6  Same  Type  Kits.  . . 

. .  .  1.00 

6.00 

24  Same  Type  Kits 

.  .1.50 

36.00 

8  Same  Type  Kits 

. .  .1.50 

12.00 

8  Same  Type  Kits 

1.95 

15.60 

8  Same  Type  Kits.  .  . 

.  .  1.95 

15.60 

8  Same  Type  Kits  . 

. .  1.95 

15.60 

2  .Same  Type  Kits  . 

1.95 

3.90 

$301.70 

GAS  MODEL  KITS 


12  Assorted  Ships  2.50 

2  Assorted  Ships  6.00 

2  Submarines  3.50 

4  Naval  Cannon  Field 

Piece  .  2.75 

2  Whale  Boats .  4.75 

2  Assorted  Ships .  5.50 

1  18th  Century  Revenue 

Cutter  .  7.00 

1  Tug  Boat  .  7.50 

1  Racing  Motor  Boat  7.50 
1  Grand  Banks  Fisher¬ 
man  . 10.00 

1  Submarine  Chaser  1 1 .00 
1  Slaver  Boat  12.00 


1  Fittings  Display  Board 
and  Complete  Stock 
Cabinet 


30.00 

12.00 

7.00 

11.00 

9.50 
11.00 

7.00 

7.50 
7.50 

10.00 

11.00 

12.00 


60.00 


Unit  Total 
Retail  Retail 


Units 

Price 

Price 

2 

Class  A  Kits . 

. $2.50 

$5.00 

4 

Class  A  Kits . 

.  1.00 

4.00 

4 

Class  B  Kits . 

.  2.95 

11.80 

2 

Class  C  Kits . 

.  3.95 

7.90 

2 

Class  C  Kits . 

.  4.95 

9.90 

2 

Class  C  Kits . 

.  5.95 

11.90 

$50.50 


MODEL  AIRPLANE  MOTORS 

Unit  Total 

Retail  Retail 

Units  Price  Price 

2  Class  A  Motors  $12.50  S25.00 

2  Class  A  Motors .  14.50  29.00 

2  Class  B  Motors .  7.50  15.00 

2  Class  B  Motors  6.95  13.90 

$82.90 

FINISHED  MODELS 
(Ready  to  Fly) 

Unit  Total 

.  Retail  Retail 

Units  Price  Price 

100  Same  Type  Models  5c.  $5.00 
48  Same  Type  Models  10c.  4.80 

24  Same  Type  Models  25c.  6.00 

96  Same  Type  Models  25c.  24.00 

$39.80 


The  total  retail  value  of  model 
kits,  motors,  and  finished  models 
amounts  to  $521.70,  The  kits  and 
the  materials  given  in  the  first  table 
together  have  a  retail  value  of 
$553.14.  It  is  impiortant  to  remem¬ 
ber  that  the  model  airplane  stock 
must  show  a  representative  variety 
of  models. 

The  following  suggested  stock 
for  model  boat  building  represents 
a  net  investment  of  about  $155, 
which  will  return  about  $265  at 
retail: 

BOATS 

Units 

48  Assorted  Ships ... 

144  Assorted  Ships ... 

18  Assorted  Ships.  . . . 


Unit  Total 
Retail  Retail 
Price  Price 

lOc.  $  4.80 
25c.  36.00 
$1.00  18.00 


With  an  investment  of  $650  the 
following  assortment  of  miniature 
model  railroading  stock  is  sug¬ 
gested  as  a  start: 

MINIATURE  RAILROADING 

Tracks  and  Materials  $150.00 

Scenery  .  50.00 

OO  and  HO  Gauge  Equipment  300.00 
O  Gauge  Equipment .  150.00 

Help  from  the  Jobber 

The  buyer  must  keep  uppermost 
in  his  mind  caution  of  over-stock¬ 
ing.  New  models  in  hobbies  are 
coming  out  all  the  time.  Every 
issue  of  the  model  magazines 
brings  in  the  hobbyists  by  the  hun¬ 
dreds  seeking  new  merchandise, 
new  parts,  new  gadgets.  No  shop 
could  keep  everything  that  these 
enthuiastic  hobbyists  seem  to  want, 
and  still  survive.  In  making  deci¬ 
sions  on  an  initial  stock  no  better 
advice  could  be  given  than  to  con¬ 
sult  your  jobber. 

In  the  major  cities  of  the  United 
States  there  is  at  least  one  jobber 
who  specializes  in  model  hobby 
merchandise,  quite  distinct  from 
the  toy  jobber.  Manufacturers 
have  worked  out  initial  assort¬ 
ments  starting  at  $25.  Jobbers  are 
not  only  familiar  with  these  but  in 
addition  they  are  equipped  to 
w'ork  w'ith  you  in  arriving  at  an 
assorted  stock  properly  appor¬ 
tioned  to  your  appropriation.  Be¬ 
cause  of  his  experience  the  jobber 
knows  best  what  will  sell  and  he 
has  everything  to  gain  by  guiding 
the  retailer  in  profitable  channels. 
If  the  jobber  really  wants  to  make 
a  steady  customer  out  of  a  new  re¬ 
tailer  he  will  never  oversell  him 
or  stock  him  with  lines  which  are 
difficult  to  sell  and  may  soon  be- 
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Skylin*  Idt  #601 — This  is  just  on*  oi  the  many 
popular  and  authentic  Skyline  kits  tor  O  gauge. 


SKYLINE 

^4e  jSed/  Kwuaam.  ^ame- 
in  Model  HcUUoad 

SCENERY 

When  it  comes  to  scenery — and 
remember  scenery  is  way  up  on  the 
list  of  the  model  railroader's  wants 
—Skyline  is  first  in  quality— value 
— consiuner-acceptance. 

By  providing  the  utmost  in  realism 
and  detail  Skyline  meets  the  de¬ 
mands  of  the  fussiest  scale  model 
hobbyist.  Here  are  authentic  replicas 
of  stations,  interlocking  towers, 
homes,  and  a  variety  of  other  rail¬ 
road  and  village  buildings  in  easy- 
to-assemble  kits.  Here  too  are 
gorgeous,  full  color  backgrounds 
depicting  rolling  farms  and  soaring 
mountains,  teeming  cities,  and 
peaceful  villages  . . . 

In  short  here's  everything  with 
which  to  build  a  railroad  empire 
in  miniature. 

National  Advertising 

8,997,942  hard-hitting  sales  mes¬ 
sages  appearing  in  Collier's,  Model 
Builder,  Model  Craftsman,  and 
Model  Railroader— the  biggest  na¬ 
tional  advertising  campaign  ever 
put  behind  a  model  railroad  acces¬ 
sory— are  telling  the  Skyline  story  to 
train  owners  in  2,999,314  homes. 
Here's  pre-seUing  with  a  bang. 
Write  today  for  catalog  and  details 
of  promotional  program. 

The  Skyline  Manufacturing  Co. 

713-715  Spring  Garden  Street 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Skyline  kit  #650 — Here's  one  of  the  many  authentic 
iight.oi-way  buildings  scaled  fox  OO  and  HO  gauges. 
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come  obsolete.  Dealing  with  a 
model  hobby  jobber  has  other  ad¬ 
vantages.  He  practically  serves  as 
the  shop’s  warehouse,  making  it 
possible  for  the  dealer  to  buy  in 
small  quantities  and  as  often  as  he 
wishes.  The  jobber  can  assist  in 
merchandising  and  cooperate  in 
model  hobby  promotions. 

He  can  also  Ik?  of  assistance  in 
connection  with  accessories.  In 
model  railroading  this  material 
goes  into  money.  True,  you  have 
fewer  customers  for  this  line  but 
once  a  person  starts  playing  with 
little  trains  he  goes  on  practically 
forever.  Treat  him  right  at  the 
start,  maintain  a  policy  of  quality 
merchandise  and  helpful  service 
and  you’ve  got  him  for  the  dura¬ 
tion  of  his  active  years.  Hobbies 
promote  the  sale  of  tools  and  some 
dealers  find  it  profitable  to  carry  a 
representative  line  for  hobby  ac- 

YOUR  Customers 
want  this  NEWS 


tivities.  This  is  a  convenience  for 
the  customer  because  you  provide 
everything  he  requires;  it  isn’t 
necessary  for  him  to  shop  around, 
and  perhaps  get  into  the  habit  of 
visiting  other  hobby  shops. 

Who  Are  Hobbyists? 

The  trend  of  customer  interest 
in  model  hobbies  is  shown  in  an 
interesting  analysis  made  by  the 
hobby  shop  of  The  Emporium,  San 
Francisco,  which  appeared  in  an 
article  published  in  “Toys  and 
Novelties,”  and  is  reprinted  here 
with  this  publication’s  permission; 

5%  Of  number  of  sales  transactions 
are  to  employees  of  other  depart¬ 
ments  in  the  building. 

5%  Are  to  girls  6  to  18  years  old  who 
like  to  do  model  planes  and  ships, 
as  well  as  the  boys. 

10%  Are  to  admiring  mothers,  grand¬ 
mothers,  aunts,  sisters  and  great 
grandmothers  who  explain  in  de¬ 
tail  how  “clever  this  boy  really  is.” 
Add  to  this  wives  who  want  to 
keep  their  husbands  home. 

10%  To  men  who  “buy  something  for 
the  boy”  to  make  for  themselves. 
10%  To  men  who  say  “I  want  this  for 
myself,  let  the  boy  shift  for  him¬ 
self.” 

2.5%  To  boys  six  years  to  eleven  inclu¬ 
sive,  most  of  whom  leave  cement, 
tissue  paper,  and  balsa  wood  shav¬ 
ings  all  over  the  house. 

35%  To  boys  from  12  to  18  most  of 
whom  intend  to  be  aviators. 


2%  Of  the  intake  money  value  total 
was  from  fellow  employees  in  the 
building. 

8%  From  the  little  chaps  six  to  eleven 
inclusive. 

20%  From  mothers,  grandmothers, 
wives,  et.  al. 

25%  From  embryo  pilots,  boy  scouts, 
ship  builders  and  railroad  build¬ 
ers  12  to  18. 

45%  From  grown  men,  with  or  with¬ 
out  children  as  an  excuse. 

In  your  decision  to  start  a  model 
hobby  shop  it  is  encouraging  to  re¬ 
member  that  many  influences 
point  to  its  probable  success.  Mer¬ 
chandise  is  being  improved  and 
gives  better  satisfaction;  people  de¬ 
mand  hobbies;  orgatiized  business 
effort  and  educational  forces  are  at 
work  promoting  their  interests. 
The  more  people  worry  about 
wars,  international  affairs,  politics, 
the  more  eagerly  they  turn  to  hob¬ 
bies  for  diversion.  Hobbies  are  rec¬ 
ommended  for  peojrle  who  are 
nervous  and  jittery  .  .  .  and  this -is 
a  nervous  and  jittery  age.  A  few 
years  ago  the  average  Mr.  John 
Doe  never  had  heard  of  a  psychia¬ 
trist.  Today  Mr.  Doe  knows  him 
as  some  kind  of  mental  wizard  who 
juggles  your  mind  into  better  per¬ 
spective  and  helps  you  see  that 
things  aren’t  so  bad  after  all.  The 
psychiatrist  says,  “Get  a  hobby”, 
and  he  says  it  often.  It  has  almost 
become  a  slogan  with  him.  Un¬ 
questionably,  in  the  last  few  yean, 
the  psychiatrist  has  sold  the  hobby 
idea  to  the  American  public. 


Advertising  and  Display 


SINCE  the  work  of  newspaper 
and  other  publication  adver¬ 
tising  of  the  department  store 
model  hobby  shop  lies  largely  in 
the  hands  of  the  store’s  efficient 
advertising  department,  the  hobby 
manager  is  relieved  of  many  details 
which  would  have  to  be  assumed 
bv  the  individual  dealer  operating 
his  own  shop.  Among  these  duties 
are  preparation  of  a  budget,  selec¬ 
tion  of  media,  checking  special 
time  rates  and  rebates,  preparing 
copy  and  layout,  and  checking 
business  and  inquiries  to  determine 
not  only  the  pulling  power  of  a 
certain  advertisement  but  the  re¬ 
turns  produced  by  the  publication 
in  which  it  appeared.  In  order  to 
get  the  most  out  of  advertising  it 
is  obvious,  however,  that  the  hobby 
manager  should  be  conversant  with 
these  various  operations  and  work 
in  close  cooperation  with  the  ad¬ 
vertising  department. 

While  hobbies  sell  the  entire 
year  round  their  most  active 
months  are  November,  December, 
January,  February,  and  March. 
Advertising  for  the  Christmas  busi¬ 
ness  is  always  a  paying  investment, 
and  sometimes  January  business 
exceeds  that  of  December.  Model 
hobbies  is  a  highly  specialized  busi¬ 
ness  and  advertising  minded  deal¬ 


ers  have  found  that  in  order  to 
pull  returns  from  display  advertis¬ 
ing  it  must  carry  illustrations. 
Quite  a  number  of  hobby  shops  in 
remotely  scattered  sections  of  the 
United  States  are  using  small  card 
space  in  hobby  magazines  of  tre¬ 
mendous  national  circulation. 
I'hese  advertisers  belie\e  that  there 
are  enough  subscribers  and  news¬ 
stand  buyers  of  these  publications 
in  their  respective  localities  to 
justify  the  cost  of  the  advertising. 

No  hobby  shop  manager  who  is 
pushing  his  advantages  to  the  limit 
will  fail  to  have  a  hand  in  the 
preparation  of  the  store’s  Christ¬ 
mas  catalog  and  make  every  effort 
to  see  that  his  department  is  well 
represented.  He  will  also  be  alert 
to  any  radio  opportunities  that  the 
store’s  policy  may  afford.  The 
hobby  shop  of  The  Emporium,  San 
Francisco,  did  a  radio  Pacific  Coast 
weekly  program  featuring  the  “Old 
Craftsman”  who  talked  entertain¬ 
ingly  of  model  hobbies,  gave  a 
great  deal  of  helpful  advice,  and 
dramatized  hero  stories  of  model 
makers,  starting  with  Benjamin 
Franklin.  In  one  year  this  program 
brought  over  10,000  letters  from 
enthusiastic  listeners. 

Dealer  Helps 

One  form  of  advertising  which 
shops  can  use  to  very  good  advan¬ 
tage  is  the  various  kinds  of  dealer 
helps  which  are  supplied  by  manu¬ 
facturers,  some  free  of  charge  and 
others  with  stipulated  orders  of 
merchandise.  In  general  these  in¬ 
clude  specially  prepared  displays 
which  not  only  help  to  sell  the 
merchandise  but  translate  it  into 
the  values  that  meet  the  human 
wants  and  needs  of  hobbyists. 
There  are  counter  and  wall  cards 
showing  airplanes,  ship  models, 
color  charts  and  the  like;  window 
streamers  featuring  new  models 
and  announcing  contests;  catalogs 
valuable  for  use  in  direct  advertis¬ 
ing;  folders  and  advertising  re¬ 
prints  which  may  be  mailed  to  cus¬ 
tomers  and  handed  out  over  the 
counter.  Aside  from  this  point  of 
sale  advertising  material  manufac- 


A  department  store’s 
weekly  radio  program 
brought  10,000  letters 
in  a  year 

Model  hobby  magazines 
and  exhibits  are 
important  media 

Educational  groups 
and  manufacturers 
offer  help  on  contests 


turers  supply  mats  for  local  adver¬ 
tising  purposes. 

Displays  and  Exhibits 

Displays  of  merchandise  outside 
the  shop  itself  are  a  means  of  ad¬ 
vertising  which  many  dealers  are 
prone  to  neglect.  Retailers  and  or¬ 
ganizations  outside  the  hobby  field 
are  particularly  susceptible  to 
model  hobby  exhibits,  considering 
them  attractive  features  with  con¬ 
siderable  public  appeal.  Progres¬ 
sive  hobby  shops  have  show’ii  their 
merchandise  in  all  manner  of 
places.  Advantage  should  be  taken 
of  every  opportunity  to  get  dis¬ 
plays  and  exhibits  in  such  places  as 
public  libraries,  museums  of 
science  and  industry,  restaurants, 
theatre  lobbies,  banks,  and  hobby 
show's. 

As  for  display  inside  the  store  all 
model  hobby  merchandise  should 
be  shown  available  for  inspection. 
Regardless  of  the  fact  that  hobby¬ 
ists  are  careful,  determined  buyers, 
they  are  at  the  same  time  greatly 
influenced  by  what  they  see.  Sug¬ 
gestion  plays  a  big  part  in  their 
buying  habits.  Glass  showcases  are 
of  vast  importance.  Everything 
should  be  properly  tagged,  labeled, 
and  priced.  To  sell  kits  most  ad- 
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rOR  THE 
WHOLE  FAMILY 


Marine  Model  Company 

ijRMTURE  Craft 

AUTHEAmC  COLONIAL  REPRODUCTIONS 


Top  winner  in  a  competition 
sponsored  by  Air  Youth  of 
America.  Donald  Coles  of  St. 
Paul.  Minn.,  was  awarded  a 
two-year  scholarship  at  the 
Boeing  School  of  Aeronautics. 


A  new  series  of  scale- 
model  kits  for  building 
realistic  miniature  re- 


IC«UiaLlC  UltUlALUlC  1C* 

-JjjSill.  productions  of  authen- 
tic  Early  American 


Jiobby  windows,  perhaps  to  a  dads  working  with  them.  Through 
greater  extent  than  any  other,  in-  this  father  and  son  window  display 
terest  practically  everybody  and  the  dealer  sold  more  than  25  gas 
they  exercise  a  tremendous  influ-  models, 
ence  in  creating  sales.  Displays 

should  be  changed  each  week  and  Post-Christmas  Volume 
as  far  as  possible  made  to  show  a  One  more  suggestion  on  window 
variety  of  hobby  merchandise.  It  displays:  There  is  no  more  impor- 
is  well  to  remember  that  a  moving  tant  time  for  the  installation  of 
attraction  in  a  window  catches  the  an  airplane  window  than  immedi- 
eye  of  the  preoccupied  passerby  ately  after  Christmas.  This  is  the 
whose  mind  may  be  wandering  in  time  that  youngsters  dash  out  to 
fields  far  removed  from  hobbies,  spend  their  Christmas  money,  and 
This  brings  him  back  to  present  it  doesn’t  take  them  long.  A  new, 
realities  with  a  pleasant  jolt,  start-  attractive,  and  appealing  model 
ing  in  motion  that  natural  curiosi-  airplane  window,  shown  the  day 
ty  which  is  often  the  first  step  in  after  Christmas,  will  materially  in¬ 
leading  to  a  sale.  crease  your  chances  of  getting  more 

The  father  and  son  idea,  in  the  than  an  average  share  of  this  post¬ 
promotion  of  model  hobbies,  has  Christmas  business.  At  this  time  of 
been  used  in  various  ways.  With  year  boys  are  faced  with  the  cold, 
this  in  mind,  one  hobby  dealer  tough  months  of  January  and 
decorated  a  window  which  sur-  February  when  a  great  many  days 
prised  even  him  in  its  excellent  will,  for  the  most  part,  have  to  be 
sales  results.  He  hung  a  50-inch  spent  indoors  where  they  must  pro- 
model  plane  in  the  window,  the  vide  for  themselves  some  shut-in 
appeal  being  made  to  men  who  activity.  This  is  the  time  that  they 
were  helping  their  young  sons  devote  to  energetic  building  of 
build  models,  although  they  them-  airplanes, 
selves  knew  little  or  nothing  about 
it.  These  men  would  stand  at  the  Contests 

window,  study  the  model,  get  fixed  Model  plane  building  and  flying 
in  their  mind  a  certain  operation,  contests  are  a  splendid  form  of  pro- 
go  home  and  show  the  boy  how  to  motion  which  is  being  considered 
do  it.  The  next  night  the  same  here  under  the  head  of  advertising, 
men  would  come  back  and  study  Conducted  by  or  participated  in 
another  feature  of  the  model.  This  by  a  hobby  merchant  there  is  no 
sort  of  thing  went  on  for  several  doubt  that  these  affairs  advertise 
days.  It  turned  out  that  these  men  his  shop  in  a  most  favorable  light, 
were  intensely  interested  and  give  him  an  immense  amount  of 
happy  in  explaining  the  plane  local  publicity,  interest  new  people 
construction  to  their  boys,  and  the  in  the  sport,  gain  new  customers, 
1  kids  were  thrilled  to  have  their  and  increase  business.  Many  hun- 


-  American 

i  furniture:  —  Bedrooms. 
■  -  k  Kitchens,  Dining 

•  Rooms,  Living  Rooms, 
tt.  Appeal  to  all  ages.  Just 
the  thing  for  planning 
new  rooms. 

Attractively  packed.  Complete  kit  ready  to 
assemble  lists  for  $1.00.  oe  the  first  to  offer 
this  different,  fascinating  hobby  to  your  trade. 
Full  information  about  FURNITURE  CRAFT, 
i  AMERICAN  INTERIORS  and  SHIP 
MODEL  KITS  on  request  to _ 


The 

EIVrYCLOPEDIA 

MODELLICA 


The 

Hobby 

Buyers’ 

Guide 


Yours 
for  the 
Asking, 
FREE! 


Onr  1,000 
ItsMS  for 
Model 
Builders: 

Planes, 

Boirts, 

Engines. 

Trains, 

Autos 

HOBBY  SPECIALTIES 

OF  OUR  DISTRIBUTION 

BLITZ  COILS— to  reUil  at  $1 
STUDIETTE — 1  pc.  Model  Carving  set — retails  for  50< 

WRIGHT-DAYTON  UNE 

Ready-to-lly  Catapult  Gliders  20<  to  25<  retail 
(Spanish  instructions  available  for  above) 


Charts, 
Graphs, 
Plans.  Data 
For  Buyers, 
Sales  Force 


ATMOS  Gas  Model  PROPS  2  &  3  bladed— from 
7”  to  24"  Retail  from  20<  to  $2.00 


A.  C.  Spark  Plugs  for  Model  Gas  Engines 
HO — 00 — 0  Gauge  Trains,  etc. 

Incl.  British  Hornby  &  Meccano  Lines 
Books,  etc.  from  Harborough  Pub.  Co. 

Inquiries  receive  prompt,  personal  attention. 


INTERIVATIOIVAL 

MODELS  CO. 

254  Went  55th  Street,  New  York 
Tel:  Circle  7-6255  Cable:  “INTERMODEL,  N.  Y.' 
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dreds  of  these  flying  contests  are 
held  every  year  and  they  are  con¬ 
stantly  on  the  increase.  The  high 
spot  of  the  season,  as  every  model 
fiver  knows,  is  the  National  Model 
Airplane  Meet  which  is  held  an¬ 
nually. 

An  occasional  contest  given  by  a 
hobby  shop  will  arouse  local  en¬ 
thusiasm  and  increase  store  traffic. 
In  promoting  a  contest,  how'ever, 
a  certain  amount  of  caution  should 
be  exercised,  for  it  is  possible  to 
spend  more  money  than  will  be 
equalled  by  the  profits  on  increased 
business.  Renting  an  airport,  en¬ 
gaging  paid  judges,  advertising  and 
other  organization  costs  can  be¬ 
come  an  expensive  undertaking. 

The  most  practical  plan  is  to 
enlist  the  cooperation  of  civic 
clubs  and  educational  groups  w’ho 
will  lend  their  aid  in  sjionsoring 
the  event.  Such  organizations  as 
the  .American  Legion,  the  Kiwanis 
and  Exchange  clubs,  and  the 
Junior  Chambers  of  Commerce  in 
certain  localities  have  enthusiasti¬ 
cally  supported  such  activities. 

Before  making  plans  for  a  con¬ 
test  it  is  a  good  idea  to  consult 


your  model  airplane  manufacturer, 
for  most  of  them  have  worked  out 
definite  programs  suited  to  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  local  dealers,  some 
even  cooperating  to  the  extent  of 
sujjplying  prizes.  Information  on 
the  conduct  of  contests  is  available 
from  various  sources.  Books  on  the 
subject  have  been  published.  The 
Academy  of  Model  Aeronautics 
has  prepared  manuals  on  how'  to 
run  contests  and  how  to  establish 
and  run  clubs.  Air  Youth  of 
America  is  prepared  to  cooperate 
with  any  organized  group  in  the 
development  and  conduct  of  flying 
contests  and  other  model  airplane 
activities. 

With  less  elaborate  plans  than 
necessary  for  flying  meets,  a  hobby 
merchant  can  organize  local  groups 
for  model  building,  assign  certain 
type  planes  according  to  the  ages 
of  the  boys,  and  interest  a  local 
organization  in  acting  as  sponsor 
and  judges  for  the  awarding  of 
prizes.  Model  building  logically 
leads  to  flying  contests.  Club  ac¬ 
tivities  are  an  important  phase  of 
the  model  hobby  dealer’s  promo¬ 
tional  and  advertising  work. 


BUILD  your  HOBBY 
DEPARTMENT  on  a 
FIRM  FOUNDATION! 


You  build  on  bedrock,  when  you 
build  your  hobby  section  around 
the  Comet  line!  Comet  enjoys  the 
widest  acceptance  in  its  field — it  is 
the  line  that  has  captured  the 
imagination  of  America's  model- 
builders,  and  built  and  maintained 
unprecedented  popularity  which 
makes  itself  felt  in  actual  SALES! 
Comet  is  NATIONALLY  and  CON¬ 
SISTENTLY  advertised! 

The  QUALITY  LINE- 
The  VALUE  UNE- 
The  COMPLETE  LINE! 

Comet  models  are  soundly  de¬ 
signed,  correctly  engineered  and 
consistently  sensational  perform¬ 
ers.  Comet  kits  offer  the  model- 
builder  the  greatest  possible  values 
— remarkably  complete,  rich  in  de¬ 
tail,  and  containing  only  the  finest 
quality  materials!  Comet  offers  a 
complete  line  —  everything  from 
penny  gliders  to  big  gas  models,  a 
complete  line  of  railroad  models, 
model  racing  cars  and  boats. 

SEND  for  CATALOG 

Ask  for  our  big,  complete  catalog, 
prices  and  other  information.  Cata¬ 
log  illustrates  and  describes  hun¬ 
dreds  of  models,  accessories  and 
supplies.  Our  long  experience  with 
successful  hobby  shops  in  every 
part  of  the  country  enables  us  to 
serve  you  better. 

COMET  MODEL  AIRPLANE 
AND  SUPPLY  COMPANY 

129  West  29th  Street.  CHICaoO 

B59  Sixth  Avenue,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


7  METAL  COVERED  MODEL  PLANES 
V  ^  SUPERIOR  IN  DESIGN  AND  WORKMANSHIP 


Ryan  ST— 3 
Luscombe — Silvaire 
Fairchild  M-62 
Grumman  F4F-3 
Bell  P39— Aircobra 
Northrop  A17A 
Boeing  307— Strato- 
liner 

Republic  2- PA — 
Guardsman 

Vultee  Vanguard  48A 
Curtiss  Hawk  36A 
Spartan  Executive 
Consolidated  PB-2A 

REAL  PLANES  IN  MINIATURE 

NATIONALLY  ADVERTISED- NATIONALLY  ACCEPTED.  AMERICA’S  OUTSTANDING 
LINE  OF  MODEL  PUNES  FOR  QUICK  TURNOVER  AND  INCREASED  PROFITS. 

Easy  and  fascinating  to  build  for  beginners  or  experts.  Com¬ 
plete  kits  of  the  finest  materials,  packed  in  colorful  boxes. 

Easy  to  sell,  creates  profitable  business  that  repeats.  Twelve 
Models,  one  for  every  price  range.  50  cents  to  $4.00.  Write 
for  samples  and  literature. 

CZ  MODEL  AIRPLANE  COMPANY 

3641-43  West  55th  Street  1488  Merchandise  Mart 

Chicago,  Illinois  Chicago,  Illinois 
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Model  Hobby  Salesmansbip 


A  ” hobbyist”  is  seldom 
the  best  salesman 


Hobby  customers  are 
seekers  after  perfection. 
Selling  them  requires 
infinite  patience 


Difficult  hobby  projects 
demand  skill. 

Don’t  sell  beginners 
projects  that  overtax 
their  ability 


For  some  time  there  has  p)er- 
sisted  in  the  hobby  field  the 
belief  that  the  ideal  type  of 
retail  salesman  is  the  so  called  re¬ 
tired  model  builder,  the  young 
man  who,  as  a  youngster,  was  an 
enthusiastic  hobbyist  and  with  the 
years  increased  his  scientific  knowl¬ 
edge  and  improved  his  craftsman¬ 
ship.  Investigation,  however,  proves 
this  theory  to  be  wrong. 

This  does  not  mean  that  there 
are  no  exceptions,  for  some  of  the 
smartest  and  most  prosp>erous 
hobby  shops  in  the  country  are 
piloted  by  men  who  always  have 
been  and  still  are  demon  model 
builders.  But  they  happ)en  to  be 
good  business  men  and  good  sales¬ 
men.  As  a  rule  a  good  hobbyist  is 
a  poor  salesman.  He  is  a  subjective 
individualist;  his  ideas,  actions, 
and  conclusions  are  too  often 
formed  on  personal  idiosyncrasies. 

It  is  quite  beyond  human  |X)ssi- 
bilities  for  a  person  to  master  all 
of  the  model  hobbies,  or  even  two 
of  them  for  that  matter.  If  such 
an  accomplishment  were  conceiv¬ 
ably  p)Ossible  he  who  achieved  it 
would  indeed  qualify  as  a  special¬ 
ist.  And,  as  you  have  been  told  so 


many  times,  a  specialist  is  one  who 
knows  more  and  more  about  less 
and  less.  The  dyed-in-the-wool 
hobbyist  is  usually  trained  in  one 
field,  has  fixed  ideas  and  a  preju¬ 
diced  point  of  view.  He  is  likely 
to  argue  with  customers  and  has 
even  been  accused  of  talking  down 
a  product  that  his  shop  had  for 
sale,  merely  for  the  reason  that  he 
had  given  his  heart  over  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  hobby  and  thoroughly  be¬ 
lieved  that  a  competitive  article 
possessed  vastly  superior  merits.  He 
spends  too  much  time  with  custom¬ 
ers  and  is  more  interested  in  the 
hobby  than  in  selling  the  merchan¬ 
dise. 

When  you  have  something  to 
sell,  the  old  rule  holds  good:  Get 
a  salesman.  An  intelligent  man 
with  a  pleasing  personality  and 
the  ability  to  sell  can  learn  enough 
about  model  hobbies  to  do  a  good 
job  in  this  specialized  field. 

Now,  if  you  can  get  a  man  versed 
in  the  model  hobby  field,  and  at 
the  same  time  a  qualified  salesman, 
then  you  are  indeed  fortunate,  for 
this  of  course  is  the  ideal  combina¬ 
tion.  In  seeking  the  services  of 
such  an  individual  you  may  find 
that  your  jobber  can  help  you. 
Some  hobby  shops  are  training 
girls  as  clerks.  The  managers  say 
girls  are  more  willing  and  easier 
to  handle  than  boys.  It  has  also 
been  hinted  that  since  girls  are  not 
expected  to  know  a  great  deal 
about  the  scientific  and  mechanical 
angles  of  hobbycraft,  embarrassing 
questions  are  avoided.  This,  how¬ 
ever,  seems  to  be  a  negative  ap¬ 
proach  to  the  problem. 

What  Knowledge  Is  Needed 

A  salesman  must  of  necessity 
know  what  he  is  selling.  He  should 
know  how  to  build  a  model  air¬ 
plane,  for  example,  understand 
how  to  balance,  it,  and  how  it 
should  be  test  flown.  He  should 
be  able  to  explain  why  it  flies. 
Accurate,  helpful  information  from 
a  salesman  will  win  the  respect 
and  good  will  of  a  hobbyist  and 
do  more,  p>erhaps,  than  anything 
else  in  bringing  him  back  to  the 
shop.  Very  often  a  sale  depends  on 


the  salesman’s  knowledge  and 
ability  to  answer  questions.  If  a 
customer  fails  to  get  the  informa¬ 
tion  he  wants  in  one  shop,  he  is 
more  than  likely  to  go  to  another, 
for  these  hobbyists  are  eager,  seri¬ 
ous,  determined  people. 

The  business  of  a  model  hobby 
shop  entails  a  tremendous  amount 
of  detail  work  and  its  sales  are 
made  mostly  to  people  who  are 
fundamentally  experts.  While  it  is 
true  that  models  are  sold  just  the 
same  as  any  other  merchandise  the 
fact  remains  that  the  people  who 
buy  them  must  be  handled  with 
special  care.  This  requires  on  the 
part  of  the  salesman  an  unusual 
degree  of  diplomacy,  tact,  patience, 
and  courtesy. 

Build  Goodwill 

If  a  man  purchases  a  pair  of 
shoes  that  turns  out  to  be  a  bad 
buy  he  doesn’t  start  a  whispering 
campaign  and  try  to  persuade  all 
of  his  friends  never  to  buy  that 
particular  make  of  shoes.  He  sim¬ 
ply  does  not  buy  it  again  him¬ 
self.  But  if  this  same  man  happens 
to  be  a  hobbyist,  and  buys  a  model 
that  turns  out  to  be  a  dud  he 
starts  the  grapevine  working  at 
white  heat.  He  tells  all  of  his 
hobbyist  pals  that  he  was  stuck 
with  a  certain  item  and  he  talb 
the  product  to  death.  He  makes 
progress,  too,  for  a  certain  sense  of 
brotherhood  exists  among  hobby¬ 
ists.  He  definitely  hurts  the  local 
sale  of  the  product  and  casts  dubi¬ 
ous  reflection  on  the  shop  that  sold 
it  to  him.  On  the  other  hand,  he 
is  generous  in  his  praise  of  mer¬ 
chandise  that  performs  according 
to  its  claims. 

Some  customers  will  spend  a 
great  while  in  your  shop,  mono¬ 
polize  your  time,  ask  innumerable 
questions,  take  measurements  of  a 
model  village  or  something  else 
and  go  home  and  make  it  them¬ 
selves.  But  you  have  to  be  patient 
and  courteous.  Remember,  this 
man  is  a  hobbyist.  He  is  really  a 
good  spender  when  he  gets  started. 
In  the  meantime  he  may  pay  your 
shop  several  visits,  wancler  around 
in  a  dreamy  sort  of  way,  looking 
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at  this  and  that,  getting  informa¬ 
tion  and  facts,  arranging  them 
neatly  in  order;  a  meticulous  con¬ 
sideration  that  finally  leads  to  a 
precise  decision.  \Vhen  the  urge  to 
buy  reaches  its  highest  level  you 
have  made  a  new  customer;  that  is, 
if  you  have  treated  him  with  sym¬ 
pathetic  understanding.  But  if 
your  endurance  has  been  too 
severely  taxed  the  result  is  that  the 
man  has  merely  gained  an  educa¬ 
tion  in  your  shop  and  spent  his 
money  in  another,  where  he  felt 
the  pleasant  warmth  of  hospitality. 

Put  Customers  at  Ease 
Many  customers,  in  starting  a 
hobby,  especially  model  railroad¬ 
ing,  are  inhibited  by  a  sense  of  self- 
consciousness.  They  are  interested, 
probably  fascinated  with  the  idea, 
but  they  can’t  quite  get  away  from 
I  the  notion  that  “playing  with 
i  trains”  is  a  juvenile  pursuit,  des¬ 
pite  the  fact  that  they  really  know 
better.  The  clever  salesman  can 
I  spot  such  a  prosjject  almost  imme¬ 
diately.  The  man  hovers  over  a 
train  display,  appears  a  little  re¬ 
ticent,  speaks  vaguely  of  a  nephew 
who  wants  to  be  an  engineer, 
fishes  for  an  Of>ening.  The  alert 
salesman  quickly  picks  up  a  piece 
.of  equipment,  say  a  scale  locomo¬ 
tive,  points  out  some  of  its  scienti¬ 
fic  features,  its  sprung  driving 
wheels,  perhaps,  or  its  intricate 
valve  gear.  Immediately  tension  is 
relieved,  the  customer  is  at  ease, 
the  subject  under  discussion  has 
to  do  with  things  scientific,  not 
toys.  The  matter  has  been  lifted 
out  of  the  realm  of  playthings  into 
the  dignity  of  mechanics  and 
science. 

Sell  with  a  Conscience 
Although  it  is  a  salesman’s  job 
to  sell  all  the  merchandise  he  can 
he  should  remember  that  oversell¬ 
ing  sometimes  loses  a  customer.  To 
sell  from  the  customer’s  point  of 
view  is  generally  a  safe  rule.  This 
begins  with  the  first  greeting  and 
approach.  If  the  customer  is  in  a 
hurry  the  salesman’s  manner 
should  be  brisk  and  business-like. 
If  he  is  taking  it  easy,  which  is 
more  likely  with  hobby  customers, 
the  salesman’s  attitude  and  ap¬ 
proach  should  be  in  harmony.  The 
!  greeting  also  should  be  suitable  to 
[  the  customer.  Every  salesman  of 
experience  knows  enough  of  hu- 
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SINCE  1911  -YOUR  BEST 
SOURCE  FOR  QUALITY 


IDEAL  AEROPLANE 
A  SUPPLY  COMPANY,  Inc. 


— PLANES 

- BOATS 

MODEL  R,  R, 
EQUIPMENT 

Writ*  Todcry  for  Your  Copy 
of  Our  Comploto  Cotuloguo 


36-30  W.  1«th  Sfroot,  Now  York 


man  nature  not  to  offend  by  an 
indifferent  attitude,  exaggerated 
politeness,  or  any  suggestion  of 
high  pressure. 

One  of  the  most  important 
things  to  remember  is  to  sell  with 
a  conscience.  Do  not  sell  a  project 
that  is  beyond  the  accomplish¬ 
ments  of  the  customer.  Your  talk 
with  him  concerning  hobbies  will 
give  you  an  idea  of  his  exjierience, 
his  craftsmanship,  and  something 
about  his  mental  capacity.  Con¬ 
sider  carefully  his  ability  and  sell 
him  something  well  within  his 
grasp.  This  practically  assures  suc¬ 
cessful  efforts  on  his  part,  stimu¬ 
lates  his  urge  for  creative  work, 
and  brings  him  back  eager  for  a 
more  difficult  project.  Overselling 
him  at  first  may  bring  discourage¬ 
ment  and  the  end  of  the  hobby,  as 
far  as  he  is  concerned,  which  is  one 
sure  way  of  losing  a  customer. 
Model  scale  railroading,  particu¬ 
larly,  should  be  sold  in  easy  stages. 

Model  Demonstration 

For  demonstration  purjX)ses  and 
the  interest  it  creates,  it  is  an  ex¬ 
cellent  plan  to  have  a  young  man 
building  models  in  the  shop  where 
customers  may  see  him  at  work. 
This  attracts  the  interested  atten¬ 
tion  of  many  people,  provokes 
questions  from  young  and  old,  and 
gives  the  young  model  builder  an 
opportunity  to  meet  and  talk  with 
the  public.  It  is  an  indirect  means 
of  breaking  him  in  for  a  selling 
job,  providing  he  shows  an  apti¬ 
tude  for  the  work. 

.Another  advantage  in  having . 
your  own  models  built  lies  in  the 
fact  that  you  are  assured  of  having 
built-up  models  for  display  pur- 


KEEPIN  Fin 


WITH  BERKELEY! 


The  0PM,  in  the  interest  of 
National  Defense  Education, 
has  granted  Berkeley  Models 
priorities  on  both  rubber  and 
gas  models.  Berkeley  is  do¬ 
ing  its  part  to  Keep  ’Em  Fly¬ 
ing  by  producing  models  that 
teach  real  arlation  funda¬ 
mentals.  Delirery  is  dellnite- 
ly  assured  on  all  Berkeley  kits. 

If  you  are  not  familiar  with 
the  Berkeley  line  write  for 
literature  and  proposition. 

Berkeley  Models,  Inc.,  are 
America’s  fourth  largest  pro¬ 
ducer  of  model  airplane  kits 
and  supplies  yet  our  line  Is 
limited  to  quality  merchan¬ 
dise  only.  No  5e.  or  lOe. 
models,  but  the  finest  line 
from  25e.  to  $15.00.  Only  in 
Berkeley  models  kits  can  you 
And  all  three:  Quality,  De¬ 
sign,  and  Engineering.  Over 
1500  dealers  stand  behind 
Berkeley  products.  Worth  In- 
restigating  by  any  progressire 
hobby  counter. 

BERKELEY 

230  Steuben  St.  Dept.  H.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Hobby  Billboard 


AIRPLANE  KITS 


Middle  West’s  Largest 
Hobby  Distributors 

Ace  Model  Airplane  Co. 

3149  Shenadoah  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Complete  Stocks  of 

A  irplanes — Railroads 
Boats — Archery — Stamps 
Race  Cars — Indian  Beads 
Gas  Engines  and  Supplies 
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your  name 
to  a  leader 


LIONEL  TRAINS 

Pictuiat  ei  tha  most 
amaiing  float  ei  trains 
Lienol  has  otsi  toUad  out 
on  tha  raUsI  Sand  ior  catalog. 

THE  LIONEL  CORPORATION 

15  East  86th  Strset,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


f)oses.  Demands  on  manufacturers 
for  built-up  models  have  been  so 
great  that  most  of  them  have  dis¬ 
continued  supplying  these  to  deal¬ 
ers.  Some  do  coopterate  by  supply¬ 
ing  a  kit  free,  or  at  a  low  price, 
which  the  dealer  can  have  made 
into  a  sample.  The  necessity  of 
these  displays  is  beyond  question. 
Some  model  hobby  shops  have 
found  that  it  is  worth  from  $5  to 
$15  to  have  a  good  display  model 
built.  These  are  undoubtedly  of 
great  value  in  helping  to  make 
sales.  It  is  estimated  that  fifty  p>er 
cent  of  the  sales  effort  is  eliminated 
by  showing  a  built-up  model  and 
explaining  to  the  customer  that  it 
represents  the  finished  product 
created  from  a  kit. 

Add-on  Sales 

Suggestion  selling  plays  a  big 
part  in  the  hobby  business.  The 
purchase  of  one  item  in  this  field, 
almost  any  item,  suggests  the  possi¬ 
ble  use  of  something  else.  Every 
good  salesman  knows  how  to  in¬ 
crease  his  sales  volume  by  this 
method,  but  with  hobbies  care 
must  be  taken  not  to  overdo  it, 
for  practically  every  customer  rep¬ 


resents  potential  business  that  can 
be  developed  into  a  worthwhile 
volume  if  he  is  carefully  handled 
and  wisely  directed. 

Manufacturers’  catalogs  consti¬ 
tute  another  means  of  making 
sales.  This  is  not  always  used  to 
the  best  advantage.  In  addition  to 
their  use  as  mailing  pieces  and  dis¬ 
tribution  over  the  counter,  they 
sometimes  help  to  make  a  sale  right 
in  the  shop.  Youngsters,  and  older 
people  too,  can  be  made  to  clearly 
see  the  selling  points  of  some  item 
as  illustrated  and  explained  in  a 
catalog.  Which  proves  once  more 
that  people  like  to  buy  from  pic¬ 
tures. 

The  idea  that  lies  back  of  the 
product  is  a  fundamental  of  sales¬ 
manship  which  ought,  always,  to 
be  kept  in  mind.  It  applies  to 
model  hobbies  with  peculiar  signi¬ 
ficance.  You  are  not  selling  mer¬ 
chandise  with  material  values  only, 
you  are  also  selling  sport,  reaea- 
tion,  mental  relaxation,  the  fun  of 
creating  something,  and  the  thrill 
of  seeing  it  work  .  .  .  the  life  and 
drama  so  closely  woven  in  the 
colorful  fabric  of  this  fascinating 
industry  known  as  model  hobbies. 


National  Hobby  Week 

IN  line  with  President  Roosevelt’s  recent  proclamation  urging  an  enlarged 
program  by  recreational  workers  to  improve  civilian  morale.  The  Hobby 
Guild  of  America  is  planning  an  extensive  campaign  on  National  Hobby 
Week  which  takes  place  in  the  Spring  of  1942. 

More  and  more,  people  are  turning  away  from  the  troubles  and  tur¬ 
moil  of  the  world  and  finding  solace  and  contentment  in  hobbies  and  other 
recreational  pursuits.  To  tie  in  with  this  trend.  The  Guild  has  adopted 
the  slogan,  “Get  Away  From  It  All— Get  a  Hobby!” 

Among  the  plans  for  National  Hobby  Week  are:  Newspaper  and  radio 
publicity;  cooperative  tie-ups  with  Hobby  Departments  and  other  depart¬ 
ments  of  department  stores;  etc. 

A  special  edition  newspaper  called  “The  Hobby  Rider”  will  be  pub¬ 
lished  for  free  distribution  by  department  stores. 

Several  types  of  Hobby  Shows  will  be  offered  to  department  stores, 
notably  “Hobbies  of  50  Famous  Americans”  and  an  entirely  new  type  of 
Hobby  Show  called  “The  Hobby  Museumette”  containing  selections  from 
the  National  Hobby  Museum,  New  York. 

If  any  further  information  is  desired  on  National  Hobby  Week,  it  is 
suggested  that  stores  communicate  with  the  Hobby  Guild  of  America, 
34  West  33rd  Street,  New  York. 
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The  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association 
presents  these 

PUBLICATIONS 

Dealing  with  Important  Problems  of  Store  Operation 

A  copy  of  most  of  these  publications  was  sent  at  the  time  of  publication 
to  member  stores  without  charge. 

Additional  copies  are  available  to  members  of  the  Association  at  prices 
established  to  cover  the  cost  of  preparation,  publishing  and  mailing.  In 
some  instances  these  reports  are  available  to  non-members  at  prices 
indicated  in  this  pamphlet. 

This  list  of  publications  of  the  National  Retail. Dry  Goods  Association 
does  not  include  Special  Bulletins  of  the  Association  dealing  with  impor¬ 
tant  current  problems  In  the  fields  of  legislation,  vendor  relations,  econo¬ 
mic  trends  affecting  retail  distribution,  etc.,  which  are  sent  regularly  to 
members  only.  These  Special  Bulletins  may  not  be  purchased  and  are 
reserved  for  the  sole  use  of  the  members  of  the  Association. 


CONTROL 


Th*  laloBc*  Sh««t 

A  periodical  issued  monthly  (except  July  and  August)  pre¬ 
senting  addresses  and  discussions  of  the  various  Local  (^n- 
trollers’  Groups,  results  of  limited  surveys  made  by  the 
Controllers’  Congress,  and  articles  offering  current  and  perti¬ 
nent  information  of  particular  interest  to  the  Controller 
and  his  assistants.  Subscription  to  members  SI. 00  per  year. 
Not  available  to  non-members. 

Balanc*  Sb*«t  Manual — Part  1 

Suggests  standard  practice  in  establishment  of  Reserves  for 
Depreciation  and  Bad  Debts.  Price  $2.50.  To  members  $1.00. 

Tk«  Study  of  Avorou#  Grots  Solo  Valuot  As  An  Aid  to  Morn 
Profitoblo  Morckandisinu 

Indicating  effects  of  increasing  average  sale  and  methods  of 
accompli^ing  such  as  objective.  Price  $1.00.  Free  to 
members. 

Doportniontal  Morcbanditing  and  Oporotinq  Rosults^ 

Annual  report  published  in  June  covering  previous  year's 
operations.  Gives  results  of  typical  departmental  operations 


as  well  as  goal  data  indicating  better  than  average  perform¬ 
ance.  Price  $5.00.  To  members  $2.00. 

Dopartmontal  Monthly  Stock-Sjles  Ratios — 1937 

An  important  contribution  to  the  materials  available  for 
budgeting  inventories.  Price  $2.50.  To  members  $1.00. 

Exponso  Manual- 

Classification  of  expense  items,  definitions  of  the  natural 
divisions,  presentation  and  exchange  of  operating  statistics, 
distribution  of  expense  (proration),  manufacturing,  work- 
r(K)m  and  service  departments,  leased  departments,  and  an 
index  of  expense  items  with  correct  account  numbers.  Price 
$10.00.  To  members  $3.00. 

Internal  Audit  Manual 

Discusses  various  procedures  requiring  internal  checking, 
the  auditing  processes  and  the  frequency  of  each.  Price 
$2.00.  To  members  75  cents. 

'A  rCTrint  for  particular  store  classification  sent  to  member  stores  in  that 
classification  without  charge. 

‘One  copy  mailed  free  to  medium  and  larger  volume  stores  upon  joining 
the  Association. 
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iRVMtory  Manial 

Describes  various  procedures  of  taking  inventory,  giving 
advantages  and  disadvantages  of  each.  Price  $2.50.  To 
members  $1.00. 

Operating  Resnlti  of  Department  and  Specialty  Stores^ 

Annual  report  published  in  June  covering  previous  year’s 
operations.  Gives  typical  and  goal  “total  store”  operating 
figures.  Prepared  by  the  Bureau  of  Business  Research,  Har¬ 
vard  University.  Authorized,  sponsored  and  financed  by  the 
N.R.D.G.A.  Price  $2.50.  To  members  $1.00.  10  to  99  copies, 
25%  discount.  100  or  more  copies,  40%  discount. 

Reasons  for  Bottor-Thon  Typical  Cnmnlative  Markon  in  Toilet 
Articles  and  Drug  Sundries  Department 

A  discussion  of  high  and  low  markon  factors,  with  special 
reference  to  this  Department,  based  on  a  limited  survey  of 
stores  (with  annual  sales  volume  from  $2,000,000  to  $5,000,- 
000)  whose  cuculative  markon  in  1938  was  better  than  the 
typical  or  average  performance  for  such  stores.  Price  $1.00. 
Free  to  members. 

Report  to  tho  General  Manager  from  Hie  Controller 

A  guide  to  the  preparation  of  a  management  report  of  a 
store  of  any  size.  Price  $2.50.  To  members  $1.00. 


The  Retail  Inventory  Method  in  Practicai  Operation 

A  concise  explanation  of  the  retail  inventory  method  accom¬ 
panied  by  illustrative  forms.  Price  $1.00.  To  members  50 
cents. 

Seasonal  Distribution  of  Sales — plus 

Report  of  monthly  distribution  of  1939  sales  by  departments 
according  to  Federal  Reserve  Districts  and  for  Country-as-j. 
Whole.  Includes  also  Trend  of  Yearly  Sales  1936-1939.  Price 
$2.50.  To  members  $1.00. 

Small  Store  Accounting  Manual' 

Outlines  a  method  of  accounting  based  on  the  Expense 
Accounting  System  approved  by  the  Controllers’  Congress. 
Particularly  directed  to  stores  with  annual  sales  of  $500,000 
or  less.  Price  $2.00.  To  members  75  cents. 

Workroom  Accounting  Manual 

Discusses  principles  involved  in  workroom  accounting,  the 
various  types  of  workrooms,  the  significant  features  of  the 
account  of  each  type,  including  suggested  forms  of  operating 
statements.  Price  $2.00.  To  members  75  cents. 

Year  Book  of  Retailing^ 

Proceedings  of  the  Controllers’  Congress  Annual  Conven¬ 
tion.  Price  $5.00.  To  members  $2.50. 


CREDIT 


Credit  Management  Year  Book,  Vol.  VIII — 1941  Edition 

Available  after  July  15,  1941.  Covers  all  major  retail  credit 
problems  such  as  installment  selling,  credit  department  ex¬ 
pense,  sales  promotion,  authotizing,  collections,  and  many 
other  phases  of  modern  credit  office  procedure.  Also  con¬ 
tains  a  resume  of  the  latest  developments  of  the  whole  con¬ 
sumer  credit  field  including  the  legislative  situation.  Much 
of  the  subject  matter  is  based  on  results  of  research  surveys 
and  is  indexed  to  facilitate  spot-checking.  The  book  con¬ 
stitutes  an  effective  management  tool  and  quick  reference 
guide  to  the  credit  executive  who  is  eager  to  increase  his 
value  to  the  store  organization.  It  is  conveniently  bound  in 
cloth  cover,  6  x  9  in  size,  and  contains  approximately  256 
pages  and  numerous  statistical  tables  and  illustrations.  Price 
$5.00.  To  members  $3.50.  A  few  copies  of  some  previous 
editions  are  available. 

Crodit  CarrmHt 

A  professional  information  service  issued  four  times  a  year 
for  the  guidance  of  credit  executives  of  N.R.D.G.A.  stores 
to  provide  them  with  more  immediate  access  to  the  research 
data  assembled  by  the  Credit  Management  Division.  Credit 
Currents  is  a  news  bulletin  containing  the  latest  information 
available  on  all  phases  of  the  retail  credit  operation  includ¬ 
ing  such  subjects  as  installment  selling,  accounts  receivable 
procedures,  authorizing  procedures,  collection  policies  and 
methods,  credit  sales  promotion,  public  relations,  legislation, 
etc.  Subscription  25^  per  copy,  $1.00  per  annum. 

Retail  Credit  Maeaal 

Contains  a  description  of  the  modern  department  store  credit 
office  covering  such  phases  as  credit  department  organization, 
functions  of  the  credit  manager,  layout  of  credit  office  and 
affiliated  departments,  credit  sales  promotion,  procedure  of 
handling  charge  and  deferred  payment  accounts,  and  other 
related  problems.  Price  75  cents.  To  members  25  cents. 

Aa  Imprevod  Credit  Autkoriiotieii  System'’ 

Price  $1.00.  Free  to  members. 


Better  Credit  Letters 

A  reprint  from  the  Credit  Management  Year  Book,  Vol.  Ill, 
containing  a  series  of  letters  used  by  a  member  store  for 
charge  account  promotion,  reviving  inactive  accounts,  charge 
account  collection,  and  deferred  payment  collection.  Pr^ 
pared  for  the  Credit  Management  Division  by  F.  J.  Fitz¬ 
patrick,  Director  of  Credit  Sales,  Kresge  Department  Store, 
Newark,  N.  J.  Price  $1.00.  To  members  25  cents. 

Consolidating  Credit  History  and  Authorisation  Roeords’ 

Price  $1.00.  Free  to  members. 

Getting  the  Most  Out  of  Aging  Analysis” 

A  description  of  methods  used  by  different  members  of  a 
group-owned  store  organization.  Contains  complete  outline 
of  how  to  make  an  aging  analysis  of  your  accounts.  Pria 
50  cents.  To  members  25  cents. 

Is  There  Any  Advantage  in  Postponing  Billing  During  DiffertH 
Periods  of  the  Year 

A  paper  based  on  a  comprehensive  survey  of  practices  pr^ 
vailing  in  regard  to  postponement  of  billing,  so  that  (a) 
purchases  made  during  the  last  few  days  of  one  month  are 
payable  during  the  second  month  following,  (b)  November 
purchases  are  payable  in  January,  and  (c)  August  purchases 
(furs)  are  payable  in  October.  Prepared  for  the  Credit 
Management  Division  by  Ben  S.  Wright,  former  Credit 
Manager  of  the  Lasalle  &  Koch  Company,  Toledo,  Ohio. 
Price  50  cents.  To  members  25  cents. 

Round  Table  Discussion  on  Accounts  Rocoivoblt  Practice” 

Consists  of  a  discussion  of  different  phases  of  billing  as 
brought  out  at  a  special  meeting  in  June,  1935,  Mid-Year 
Convention  in  Chicago.  Price  50  cents.  To  members  25  cents. 

The  Charga-Plate— An  Improved  Customer  Identification  SyttM* 

Price  $1.00.  Free  to  members. 

’A  rrarint  for  particular  store  classification  sent  to  member  stores  in  that 
classification  without  charge. 

’One  copy  mailed  free  to  smaller  volume  stores  upon  joining  the  Association 
’One  copy  mailed  free  to  division  members  at  the  date  of  publication. 


- L 
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OPERATION 

CoMcrviii?  Wrapping  Supplies  Under  National  Defense 

A  statement  of  the  general  problem:  a  recommended  con¬ 
servation  program  for  retailers;  specific  wrapping  and  pack¬ 
ing  economies  as  reported  by  members;  the  restriction  of 
gift-wapping  policies;  and  what  members  are  doing  to 
economize  on  gift-wrapping  supplies.  Price  S2.00.  To  mem¬ 
bers  $1.00. 

Supnrvisnd  Playrooms  for  Childron 

A  summary  of  a  survey  of  store  experience  in  providing 
supervised  playrooms  to  care  for  the  children  of  shoppers. 
Price  25  cents.  Free  to  members. 

Transfer  or  Shopping  Card  Systems 

A  description  of  store  practice  in  handling  transactions  in¬ 
volving  a  number  of  purchases  which  a  customer  wishes  to 
pay  for  at  one  time  or  have  sent  together.  Price  50  cents. 
To  members  25  cents. 

Trends  in  Compensating  Salespeople 

An  analysis  of  existing  wage-payment  methods  and  a  sum¬ 
mary  of  quota-bonus  and  commission  rates  in  64  major 
departments,  based  on  a  survey  of  254  stores.  Price  $2.50. 
To  members  $1.00. 

1938  Methods  in  Payroll  Economies 

An  analysis  of  methods  used  in  132  stores  to  reduce  payroll 
expense  by  (a)  eliminating  employees:  (b)'  restricting  or 
discontinuing  paid  vacations:  (c)  giving  time  off  without 
pay:  and  (d)  making  wage  cuts.  Price  to  members  25  cents. 
Not  available  to  non-members. 

Dismissal  Wages 

An  analysis  of  store  practices  in  giving  dismissal  notice  and 
paying  dismissal  compensation  to  regular  employees  when 
discharged  for  other  than  cause.  Price  50  cents.  To  members 
25  cents. 

Employee  Uniforms 

A  six-page  Buiietin  reprint  summarizing  a  survey  of  store 
policy  in  regard  to  employee  uniforms.  Describes  types 
of  employees  usually  uniformed,  store  practice  regarding 
original  and  maintenance  costs,  and  kinds  of  uniform  worn. 
Price  50  cents.  To  members  25  cents. 

Operation  of  Postal  Substations  in  Department  and  Specialty 
Stores 

An  analysis  of  the  experience  of  stores  in  providing  postal 
service  for  customers.  Price  $1.00.  To  members  50  cents. 

Wrapping  Supply  Manual 

A  122-page  printed  volume  presenting  and  explaining  the 
N.R.D.G.A.  standard  sizes  and  construction  specifications 
for  set-up  boxes,  folding  boxes,  corrugated  boxes,  corrugated 
rolls,  and  paper  bags;  the  merchandise  uses  of  these  sup¬ 
plies;  and  supplementary  information  on  the  scientific  pur¬ 
chasing  and  use  of  these  supply  items.  To  members  $2.50. 
Not  available  to  non-member  stores. 

Packing  Clinic  Procuudiugt.  1941 

A  verbatim  record  of  the  January  1941  Convention  session. 


including  a  discussion  of  1941  supply  problems,  savings 
through  salvage,  and  illustrations  and  descriptions  of  im¬ 
proved  packing  methods  displayed  at  the  Clinic.  Price  $2.00. 
To  members  $1.00. 

Packing  Clinic  Procuudingf,  1939 

Complete  proceedings  of  the  January  1939  Convention 
session,  including  discussion  of  an  effective  wrapping  and 
packing  program,  the  use  of  motion  pictures  in  training 
inspectors,  and  a  scientific  approach  to  the  wrapping  and 
packing  operation;  as  well  as  a  complete  write  up,  with 
illustrations,  of  changes  in  wrapping  method  displayed  at 
the  Clinic.  Price  $1.50.  To  members  50  cents. 

Packing  Clinic  Procaudings,  1938 

A  summary  of  the  February  1938  Convention  session,  in¬ 
cluding  speeches,  discussion,  a  scenario  of  the  moving  pic¬ 
ture  shown,  and  detailed  descriptions  of  the  old  and  new 
packing  methods  displayed  in  the  Packing  Exhibit.  Price 
$1.50.  To  members  50  cents. 

Rastaurant  Report 

.Analysis  of  the  organization  and  operation  of  department 
store  restaurants,  tearooms,  soda  fountains,  luncheonettes, 
and  cafeterias.  Emphasizes  practical  promotional  methods, 
purchase  controls,  accounting  procedure  and  training  pro¬ 
grams.  Price  $1.00.  To  members  50  cents. 

Store  Restaurant  Report,  1941 

A  complete  record  of  the  January  1941  Restaurant  Session, 
including  formal  talks  on  various  restaurant  problems,  and 
the  “Information,  Please”  session  on  food,  service  and  pro¬ 
motional  ideas;  together  with  supplementary  material  by 
the  Store  Management  Group  on  trends  in  1940  restaurant 
operation,  new  ideas  in  the  restaurant  field,  and  store  ex¬ 
perience  in  manufacturing  ice  cream.  Price  $2.00.  To 
members  $1.50. 

Restaurant  Procaadings,  1940 

A  report  of  the  January  1940  conference  of  restaurant  execu¬ 
tives,  including  four  prepared  talks  and  an  extensive  ex¬ 
change  of  store  experience  on  a  wide  variety  of  food,  operat¬ 
ing  and  promotional  problems.  Price  $1.50.  To  members 
75  cents. 

Restaurant  Sussion  Procuadings,  1939 

.A  complete  report  of  the  January  1939  session  including 
discussion  of  the  proposed  restaurant  operating  statement 
and  problems  in  connection  with  the  collection  and  inter¬ 
pretation  of  restaurant  statistics:  as  well  as  menus  and  pro¬ 
motions,  and  new  operating  methods  and  equipment.  Price 
$1.00.  To  members  50  cents. 

Restaurant  Session  Proceedings,  1938 

A  condensed  version  of  the  entire  discussion  at  the  meeting 
of  store  restaurant  executives  during  the  February  1938 
Convention.  Covers  such  problems  as  general  and  special 
restaurant  promotions,  menu  merchandising,  employee  cafe¬ 
terias.  expense  reduction,  and  serv'ice  and  operation  prob¬ 
lems.  Price  $1.00!  To  members  50  cents. 
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Management  &  Personnel  Proceedings — 1941 

A  record  of  the  speeches  and  discussion  at  the  June  1941 
Convention  sessions  of  the  Store  Management  and  Personnel 
Groups,  published  in  five  pamphlets: 

Volume  I— Personnel  Administration  under  National  De¬ 
fense.  Effects  on  Store  Personnel  Staffs— How  State  Employ¬ 
ment  Agencies  Can  Aid  Stores— Training  Problems.  Em¬ 
ployee  Grievance  Procedure— One  Store’s  Experience  with 
the  Five-Day  Week.  Price  $1.00. 

Volume  11— Improving  Customer  Services.  How  Service 
Managers  Can  Promote  Sales— Customer  Complaint  Preven¬ 
tion  Study— Controlling  Poor  Quality  Complaints— Tele¬ 
phone  Selling.  Price  $1.00. 

Volume  III— Personnel  Problems  Under  a  Tightening  Labor 
Market.  Panel  discussion  on  replacement  sources— handling 
wage  increases— changes  in  employee  work  schedules— job 
combinations— substituting  women  for  men— training  for 
skilled  jobs— effective  personnel  review  procedure.  Price 
$1.00. 

Volume  IV— Testing  As  An  Aid  in  Replacements.  U.  S. 
Employment  Service  Experience  in  Occupational  .Analysis 
and  Testing  for  Stores— Application  of  Aptitude  Tests  in 
Retail  Stores.  Summary  of  Current  Store  Experience.  Price 
75  cents. 

Volume  V— Gearing  Store  Operations  to  Meet  Increased 
Business.  Panel  discussion  on  charging  for  customer  ser¬ 
vices,  changes  in  compensation  methods,  simplification  of 
svstems  and  jobs,  and  controlling  workroom  costs.  Discus¬ 
sion  of  Warehouse  Operations,  including  remote  order-filling 
and  training  warehouse  employees  to  utilize  labor-saving 
devices.  Price  $1.25.  Group  Price  for  all  five  volumes— $3.50. 

Joint  Managamant  ProcMdings,  1940 

A  record  of  the  June  1940  Convention  sessions  of  the  Store 
Management,  Personnel  and  Delivery  Groups.  Speeches  and 
discussion  deal  with  such  subjects  as  employee  relations; 
operating  trends;  workrooms:  store  modernization:  experi¬ 
ence  rating;  interselling:  non-selling  training;  stabilizing 
employment;  delivery  problems:  and  accident  prevention. 
Price  $3.00. 

MaRagomoat  ProeoadiRgs,  May  1939 

Complete  proceedings  of  the  May  1939  Management  Con¬ 
ference  including  sessions  of  the  Store  Management,  Traffic, 
Delivery  and  Personnel  Groups,  and  all  talks  presented  at 
the  labor  Relations  Luncheon.  223  pages.  Price  $4.00.  To 
members  $2.50. 

Store  MoRagors'  News  iRlIotiR 

A  bulletin  for  management  executives,  presenting  news 
items  on  store  operating  methods,  systems,  promotions,  labor- 
saving  devices,  etc.  Issued  quarterly  to  subscribers  only  at 
$1.00  a  year. 


DELIVERY 

MaRHal  for  DRlivcry  Mor 

Handbook  for  delivery  men  containing  instructions  cover¬ 
ing  attendance,  appearance,  conduct,  responsibilities  and 
other  essential  factors  of  the  driver’s  and  helper’s  jobs,  with 
supplementary  information  on  safety,  and  recommended 
procedure  in  recording  of  accidents.  In  handy  pocket  sire 
with  provision  for  the  individual  store  to  insert  its  own 
name  on  the  title  page  thereby  identifying  the  manual  with 
the  store.  Price  50  cents— members  and  non-members. 

Parcel  Pott  DRiivRry  Policin 

The  summary  of  a  surv’ey  to  determine  general  policits 
followed  by  stores  in  shipping  customers’  purchased  mer¬ 
chandise  beyond  the  store’s  regular  maintained  free  vehide 
delivery  area.  The  practices  of  60  representative  stores  of 
varying  sizes,  located  in  different  sections  of  the  country, 
are  reported.  Price  50  cents.  To  members  25  cents. 

25tli  ArruoI  Ratail  DalivRry  AnociatioR  ConvcRtion 

Convention  proceedings,  Chicago,  1941.  Price  $3.00.  To 
members  $1.50. 

Retail  Dalivery  Survey 

Part  I;  Department  Store  Package  Delivery.  The  results 
of  a  study  conducted  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce 
at  the  suggestion  of  the  N.R.D.G.A.  Part  II:  Report  of 
Existing  Cooperative  and  Consolidated  Delivery  Servicei 
Information  on  practices,  methods  and  experiences.  Price 
$1.00.  To  members  50  cents. 

Packing  Clinic  Procuadingt  of  Annual  ConvuRtions — 

(See  "Management"  section.) 


TRAFFIC 

Manual  on  MurchondiM  Transportation 

1 84  printed  pages,  clothbound,  covering  proven  methods  of 
effecting  savings  in  transportation  charges,  transit  insurance 
costs,  etc.  Includes  valuable  information  on  what  a  store 
should  know  about  transportation  law;  how  to  detect  over¬ 
charges:  how  to  collect  full  damages  on  losses  and  breakages, 
etc.  Price  $3.00  per  copy. 

Manual  on  Rucuiving  Dupartmunt  Opuration 

84  pages  covering  Receiving  Department  functions.  Typical 
chapters  are  Equipment  and  Supplies,  Receiving  of  Mer¬ 
chandise,  Marking  of  Merchandise,  Basis  for  Distributing 
Receiving  and  Marking  Expense,  Selection  of  Personnel 
Price  $1.50  per  copy. 


PERSONNEL 


Th*  Rntail  Pnrsonnul  Priniur 

See  "Smaller  Stores,”  page  101. 

Stem  Vacation  Policios 

A  summary  of  the  policies  of  a  group  of  stores  on  paid 
vacations— both  summer  and  winter— for  employees  anti  ex¬ 
ecutives,  including  vacation  periods  given,  service  require¬ 
ments,  and  other  details.  Price  $1.00.  To  members  50  cents. 


Storu  Employmunt  Cempotition  with  Indnstry 

A  brief  resume  of  store  experience  in  the  employment  field 
under  the  National  Defense  Program  in  regard  to  applicants, 
resignations,  wage  increases,  new  employment  resources,  and 
coming  employment  markets,  f  Price  10  cents. 

Employmant  Dupartmnnt  Organixotion  and  Procudnru 

A  summary  and  analysis  of  the  employment  department 

_ ^ t  ' _ 
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oiganization  and  procedure  of  53  representative  stores. 
Forms  adapted  to  the  use  of  various  size  stores  are  repro¬ 
duced.  Price  $1.50.  To  members  75  cents. 

EnployM  Attitude  At  Affected  by  Initial  Personnel  Procedure 

A  report  particularly  valuable  in  establishing  sound  em¬ 
ployee  relations.  It  proves  that  ultimate  attitude  depends 
largely  upon  first  experience.  Price  $1.50.  To  members 
75  cents. 

Development  of  Personnel  Testing  in  Retaiiing 

An  analysis  of  the  reawakened  interest  in  tests  and  testing 
as  an  integral  part  of  sound  personnel  procedure,  and  de¬ 
tailed  description  of  tests  now  in  use.  Price  $1.50.  To  mem¬ 
bers  50  cents. 

An  Inventory  of  Your  Salespeople 

Part  I  of  report  on  Personnel  Reviews  and  Ratings,  illus¬ 
trated,  dealing  with  conduct  of  reviews  and  use  of  rating 
scales.  Price  $1.50.  To  members  75  cents. 

An  Inventory  of  Your  Non-Selling  Employees 

Part  II  of  same  report,  illustrated.  Price  $1.00.  To  members 
50  cents. 

An  Inventory  of  Your  Executives 

Part  III  of  same  report,  illustrated.  Price  $1.00.  To  members 
50  cents.  $pecial  Group  membership  price  for  Parts  I,  II, 
and  III-$1.00. 

Initial  Training  of  Salespeopie 

General  training  for  the  job,  specific  training  on  the  job, 
with  supplementary  schedules  and  lesson  outlines.  Price 
70  cents.  To  members  35  cents. 

Non-Snlling  Training 

Training  programs  for  twenty-five  different  non-selling  jobs. 
Price  $1.50.  To  members  75  cents. 

Training  for  Juniors 

Training  junior  employees,  promotional  courses  and  rating 
methods.  Price  $1.50.  To  members  75  cents. 

Extentivn  Training 

A  description  of  several  executive  training  courses.  Price 
$1.00.  To  members  50  cents. 

A  Training  Program  to  Roduen  Customer  Returns  in  Apparel 
Deportments 

A  plan  for  the  correction  of  selling  and  buying  habits  that 
lead  to  returns.  Price  75  cents.  To  members  40  cents. 

Coordination  of  Sales  Promotion  and  Training 

Ways  of  unifying  a  store’s  selling  front  to  the  public.  Price 
75  cents.  To  members  40  cents. 


Arithmetic  for  Retail  Training 

.A  recent  revision  of  the  now  standard  text  “.Arithmetic 
for  Executive  Training  Groups  in  Department  Stores.” 
Price  75  cents  each;  20  or  more  50  cents  each. 

Solutions  to  Problems 

The  answers  to  the  problems  in  the  above  manual.  Price 
50  cents. 

Manual  of  Furs 

Detailed  description  of  furs,  their  uses  and  their  care. 
Compiled  for  the  Personnel  Group  by  the  students  and 
faculty  of  the  Prince  School.  Price  25  cents. 

Kitchenware 

A  practical  course  in  the  selling  and  suggestion  of  every 
type  of  kitchenware.  Compiled  for  the  Personnel  Group 
by  the  students  and  faculty  of  the  Prince  School.  Price  50 
cents. 

A  Store's  Letters  to  the  Public 

.A  manual  of  letters  covering  typical  employment  and 
customer  service  situations.  Price  50  cents.  To  members 
25  cents. 

Monthly  Service 

.A  bulletin  sent  each  month  to  Personnel  Group  members 
of  record  containing  employment,  training  and  employee 
welfare  material  of  current  interest  to  personnel  executives. 
.Additional  subscriptions,  to  members  only,  $1.00  a  year. 

Directory  of  Troining  Films 

A  directory  of  films  available  for  use  in  training  employees 
on  merchandise,  salesmanship  and  operating  activities. 
Price  50  cents.  To  members  25  cents. 

Summary  of  the  3rd  Annual  Joint  Conference  of  Retailers  and 
Retail  Teachers — January,  1941 

A  record  of  the  joint  sessions  devoted  to  discussion  of 
activities  under  the  George-Deen  .Act  in  a  number  of  com¬ 
munities,  including  the  selection  of  teachers  and  teacher¬ 
training.  Price  50  cents. 

Proceedings  of  Mid-Year  Conventions 

See  “Joint  Management  Proceedings— 1940”  and  “Manage¬ 
ment  and  Personnel  Proceedings,  1941”  under  “Manage¬ 
ment.” 

A  Bibliography  for  Retailers 

.A  listing  of  important  books  and  reference  sources  on  all 
phases  of  retailing,  including  author,  publisher,  and  pub¬ 
lishers’  addresses.  Price  10  cents. 


MERCHANDISING 


Aging  China  and  Glassware  Stocks 

A  survey  covering  the  practices  of  aging  open  stocks  of 
China  and  Glassware.  (1941)  Price  $1.00.  To  members  25 
cents. 

The  August  Coot  Sale 

An  analysis  of  policies  and  practices  of  department  and  spe¬ 
cialty  stores  with  respect  to  August  sales  of  cloth  and  fur 
coats  (1941).  Price  $2.50.  To  members  $1.00. 

Basic  Ensemble  Color  Cards— Spring  and  Fall 

Issued  twice  yearly,  covering  official  color  forecast  of 


N.R.D.G..A.  Color  Coordination  Committee.  Shows  swatches 
of  the  basic  volume  colors  in  coats,  suits,  dresses,  shoes,  mil¬ 
linery  and  accessories.  Spring  card  issued  in  January;  Fall 
card  issued  in  July.  Price  $1.50  for  single  copies;  $1.()0  each 
in  lots  of  ten  or  more.  To  members,  75  cents  a  copy;  50 
cents  each  in  lots  of  10  or  more. 

Thu  Buyor's  Manual 

.A  merchandising  handbook  written  for  the  buyer  by  twenty- 
six  merchants  of  distinguished  reputation.  Can  be  used 
either  for  classroom  or  home  study.  Price  $3.50.  To  mem¬ 
bers,  $2.50  a  copy*,  or  $2.00  each  in  lots  of  10  or  more. 
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Sclliiig  the  Right  Sii«  !■  the  Children's  Wear  Department 

Survey  of  methods  used  by  department  stores  in  avoiding 
returns  due  to  selection  of  wrong  sizes  in  children’s  wear. 
(1940)  Price  $1.00.  Free  to  members. 

Compensation  of  Merchandising  Executives  in  Department 
Stores 

A  study  with  special  reference  to  the  adaptability  of  the 
various  methods  to  rapidly  changing  business  conditions. 
Available  only  to  principals  of  members  stores.  (1939)  Price 
$1.00.  Not  available  to  non-members. 


Cosmetics  and  Toilet  Goods,  Merchandise  Classifications  for’ 

Suggested  grouping  of  items  carried  in  cosmetics  and  toilet 
goods  departments  for  exchange  of  figures  and  for  selling 
and  display.  Free  to  members. 

Drapery  Department  Merchandising,  Survey  of 

Survey  made  in  cooperation  with  New  York  University 
School  of  Retailing.  Price  $1.00.  Free  to  members. 

Dress  Alterations— Causes  and  Costs 

Survey  of  causes  of  alterations  in  women’s  dresses;  costs  to 
manufacturer,  retailer  and  consumer,  and  suggestions  for 
minimizing.  (1938)  Price  $1.00.  To  members,  25  cents. 

Dresses:  Price  Zones  in  Women's  and 
Misses'  Business  and  Street  Dresses 

Analysis  of  price-zoning  and  markdown  practices.  Study 
made  in  cooperation  with  New  York  University  School  of 
Retailing.  Price  $1.00.  Free  to  members. 

Fabric  Identification  in  Rayon  Dresses 

A  study  of  the  attitudes  of  retailers  toward  identification 
tags  and  labels;  the  extent  to  which  they  are  furnished  by 
the  manufacturer,  left  on  or  removed  by  the  retailer  and 
demanded  by  the  consumer.  (1940)  Price  $1.50.  To  mem¬ 
bers,  50  cents. 

Grocery  Dopartmont  Merchandising,  Survey  of 

Study  made  in  cooperation  with  New  York  University  School 
of  Retailing.  Price  $1.00.  Free  to  members. 

Merchandising  a  High  School  Shop 

A  study  based  upmn  a  questionnaire  to  representative  de¬ 
partment  and  specialty  stores  and  the  work  of  a  committee 
of  buyers  and  representatives  of  the  industry.  (1941)  Price 
$2.00.  To  members,  $1.00 

Import  Opportunities  in  Latin  American  Handicraft 
Merchandise 

A  summary  of  essential  information  as  to  handicraft  mate¬ 
rial  available  for  export  to  the  United  States  from  Latin 
America.  (1940)  Price  25  cents. 


Men's  Furnishings  Sales— by  Classifications 

An  analysis  of  men’s  furnishings  sales  to  show  the  contribu¬ 
tion  to  total  departmental  volume  made  by  each  classifies, 
tion  of  merchandise  carried  in  the  department.  (1941)  Price 
$1.00.  Free  to  members. 

Merchandising  News 

A  digest  of  current  news  and  surveys  of  interest  to  the  mer¬ 
chandising  executive.  Issued  six  times  a  year,  subscription 
$1.00.  Not  available  to  non-members. 

Multiple  Pricing 

A  study  of  multiple  pricing  practices  in  department  stores; 
extent  to  which  multiple  prices  are  used;  effect  on  sales  and 
profits;  the  future  trend.  (Revised,  1941)  Price  $1.50.  To 
members  50  cents. 


Never-Out  Stock  List  Systems’ 

A  survey  of  department  store  practices  and  policies  in  set¬ 
ting  up  and  maintaining  basic  or  “never-out"  stock  lisa 
Price  $2.50.  Free  to  members. 

Piece  Goods  Departments,  Sampling  Practice  in’ 

Keeping  the  loss  on  customers’  samples  to  a  minimum  in  the 
piece  goods  department.  Price  50  cents.  Free  to  members. 

The  Retailer’s  Reference  Book  of  Federal  Trade  Commisiiei 
Rulings 

A  comprehensive  digest  of  FTC  rulings  and  orders,  prepared 
for  the  convenience  of  retailers.  Elaborately  indexed. 
Printed,  in  loose-leaf  form,  in  substantial  binder.  Price  $5.00. 
To  members  $2.00. 

Shirt  Department  Merchandising,  Survey  of 

Study  made  in  cooperation  with  the  New  York  University 
School  of  Retailing.  Price  $1.00.  Free  to  members. 

Silverware  Departments,  Locations  for 

Advantages  of  main  floor,  balcony,  and  upstairs  locations 
for  silverware  departments  in  department  stores.  (1939) 
Price  $1.00.  Free  to  members. 

Stamp  Departments,  Merchandising’ 

Survey  of  methods  used  by  department  stores  in  merchandis¬ 
ing  rare  and  foreign  stamps.  Price  $1.00.  Free  to  membeis. 

Staple  Stock  Records  Yield  Important  Dividends 

Description  of  a  system  in  actual  operation,  with  illustra¬ 
tions  of  forms  used.  Price  $1.00.  Free  to  members. 

Want  Slip  Policies  and  Systems 

A  survey  of  department  store  practices  and  policies  in  it- 
cording  and  analyzing  customer  wants.  Forms  and  pro¬ 
cedures  are  illustrated.  Price  $2.50.  To  members  $1.00. 


Increasing  the  Average  Sale  Labeling  Act  of  1939 

Survey  of  trend  of  the  average  sale  in  department  stores.  printed  form  punched  for  8i/Jxll 

Methods  of  increasing  the  average  sale.  Price  $1.00.  To  binder.  Price  10  cents  a  copy. 

members  50  cents.  lOne  copy  mailed  free  to  division  members  at  the  date  of  publication. 
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SALES  PROMOTION 


Rttailcrs'  Calendar  and  Promotional  Gnide 

32  pages  including  a  full  page  calendar  for  each  month  and 
the  important  promotion  statistics  on  the  facing  page.  The 
chief  promotional  days,  dates,  weeks  and  other  occasions 
noted  by  calendar  days,  and  also  listed  alphabetically.  Clear 
charts  of  periods  of  greatest  consumer  demand  for  all  im¬ 
portant  departments— also  promotional  suggestions  for  each 
month.  Issued  annually  in  November.  Price  $2.50.  To 
members  $1.50. 

100  Best  Ads  Brochnrt 

A  collection  of  very  unusual  advertisements  produced  in 
1940  by  advertising  people  in  retail  stores.  These  ads  were 
exhibited  at  the  N.R.D.G.A.  Convention  in  New  York  in 
January  1941.  .Among  them  are  the  28  prize  winners  in 


SMALLER 


Tht  Retail  Poftonnal  Primer 

A  working  manual  for  efficient  performance  by  the  person¬ 
nel  executive.  All  phases  of  the  personnel  job  are  covered, 
including  employment,  training,  etc.  There  is  also  a  section 
on  customer  relations.  The  approach  is  simple  and  basic 
so  as  to  be  easily  understandable  and  practicable.  Price  $2.50. 
To  members  $1.50. 

Simpllfiad  Salat  Promotioii  for  Rotallort 

A  guide  to  the  efficient  handling  of  the  basic  problems  of 
sales  promotion,  presented  in  simple  language  so  as  to  be 
easily  applicable  by  the  smaller  store  seeking  to  improve  its 
performance  in  this  field.  Price  $2.50.  To  members  $1.50. 

Sales  Aadit  Procednra  in  Smaller  Stores' 

A  study  of  sale  audit  methods  based  on  data  supplied  by  110 
stores  in  the  smaller  store  classification.  Price  $1.00.  Free  to 
members. 

We  Do  $100,000  CA  Small  Store  Self-Analysis P 

A  survey  of  its  own  operation  made  by  one  of  our  member 


the  omnibus,  institutional  and  specialized  departmental 
classifications.  Price  $2.50.  To  members  $1.25. 

Analysis  of  Publicity  Expenses 

The  Sales  Promotion  expenditures  of  more  than  185  stores 
in  seven  distinct  volume  groups,  each  group  reported  sepa¬ 
rately.  Additional  comment.  Published  annually.  Price 
$2.00.  To  members  $1.50. 

Radio  Transcript 

The  complete  transcript  of  the  Radio  “Information  Please” 
session  of  the  N.R.D.G.A.  Sales  Promotion  Division  in  Janu¬ 
ary  1940— during  which  experts  answered  all  the  questions. 
Price  $1.50.  To  members  $1.00. 


STORES 


stores  doing  an  annual  volume  in  the  neighborhood  of  $100,- 
000.  Price  25  cents. 


Dress  Department  Operation  in  Smaller  Volume  Stores 

A  detailed  study  of  the  operation  of  ten  stores  which  are 
doing  successful  jobs  in  their  dress  departments.  Price  $1.00. 
To  members  50  cents. 

Corset  Department  Operation  in  Smaller  Volume  Stores 

A  detailed  study  of  the  operation  of  sixteen  stores  which  are 
doing  successful  jobs  in  their  corset  departments.  Price  $1 .00. 
To  members  50  cents. 

A  Smaller  Store  Buying  Trip 

By  Bennet  Meyers.  Reprinted  from  the  May  1941  issue  of 
The  Bulletin  of  the  N.R.D.G.A.  This  consists  of  an  analysis 
of  factors  which  a  buyer  should  carefully  consider  prior  to 
and  during  his  visit  to  wholesale  markets.  One  copy  free  to 
members:  quantity  prices  upon  request. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Tbe  Bayer  and  National  Defense 

By  Lew  Hahn.  A  sixteen  page  printed  pamphlet  containing 
information  of  timely  interest  to  buyers.  Price  S  cents; 
quantity  prices  upon  request. 

The  Retailer  in  Defense 

An  address  by  Donald  M.  Nelson,  Director,  Supply  Priori¬ 
ties  and  Allocations  Board,  delivered  at  the  “Retailers  for 
Defense”  Dinner,  sponsored  by  the  National  Retail  Dry 
Goods  Association  at  the  Mayflower  Hotel,  Washington, 
D.  C.,  September  15,  1941.  One  copy  free  to  members; 
quantity  prices  upon  request. 

Sellinq  Wool  Products  Under  the  New  Wool  Labeling  Law 

By  Lew  Hahn.  This  pamphlet,  written  in  concise,  non¬ 
technical  language,  is  intended  for  the  use  of  salespeople 


and  others  selling  merchandise  under  the  Wool  Products 
Labeling  Act.  Contains  facts  about  the  law  with  which 
salespeople  should  be  familiar,  as  well  as  information  upon 
the  comparative  value  of  different  kinds  of  wool.  11  pages. 
Price  5  cents;  201  to  500  copies,  4  cents  each;  over  500  copies, 
$1/4  cents  each. 

War  Time  Price  Control  and  the  Retail  Trade 

By  Dr.  Jules  Backman,  School  of  Commerce,  Accounts  and 
Finance  of  New  York  University.  This  study,  conducted 
for  the  N.R.D.G.A.,  treats  of  the  experience  of  the  United 
States  with  price  control  systems  in  the  last  World  War,  as 
well  as  those  of  Great  Britain,  France,  Canada  and  Ger¬ 
many,  during  the  present  conflict.  48  pages.  Price  10  cents. 

‘One  copy  mailed  free  to  smaller  volume  member  stores  at  date  of  publication. 
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THE  BULLETIN 


THE  BULLETIN 

OfRcial  monthly  magazine  of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods 
Association.  Contains  editorials  and  timely  articles  on  sub¬ 
jects  of  vital  interest  to  store  principals,  controllers,  mer¬ 
chandise  managers,  buyers,  store  managers,  sales  promotion, 
personnel,  credit,  traffic  and  delivery  executives.  The 
Bulletin  is  mailed  each  month  to  members  of  record  of  the 
N.R.D.G.A.  and  its  Associate  Groups.  Additional  subcrip- 
tions  are  available  to  executives  in  member  stores  at  S3  per 
year. 

MERCHANDISE  SALES  MANUALS 

Pablisbcd  by  THE  BULLETIN  of  tbe  N.R.D.G.A. 

Price  75  coots  ooch.  To  mombort  25  coots. 

Baby  Doportoioot  Morckoodisiog  Mooool 

By  Beatrice  Judelle 

A  Now  Day  io  Boddiog  io  Doportoioot  Storos 

Solliog  Clocks  &  Wotekos 

By  Mary  Boyd  Wagner 

Cerrolotieo  of  Rogs,  Droporios,  Upkolstory,  Slip  Covers 

By  Helen  Painter 

Cersot  Solosweoioo's  Moouol 

By  Alice  Dowd 

Solliog  Peiotors  for  Effoctivo  Solliog  of  Cosoiotics,  Toilotrios 
ood  Drogs 

By  Ralph  Harris 


Mokiog  o  Bottor  Salosbook  io  Furs 

By  Max  Bachrach 

Mokiog  Profits  Out  of  Model  Hobbies 

By  Rollin  Williams 

Pot  Doportoioot  Moouai 

By  Arthur  Bennett 

Soiliog  Piooos 

Solliog  Photography 

By  Edwin  M.  Phillips 

Roody-to-Woor  Solos  Moouol 

By  Constance  Talbot 

Solliog  Sloop 

By  Frier  McCollister 

Stotiooory  Moouol 

By  Mary  Ellen  King 

Solliog  More  Toys 

By  William  West 

•  •  * 

The  Fur  Digest 

By  Max  Bachrach 

Published  by  the  Retail  Fur  Council 
Price  50  cents 
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rap^NCE  upon  a  time  two  Kids  lived  in  the  same 
Town  and  went  to  the  same  School. 

When  he  wanted  anything  George  Went  to 
It.  He  never  bawled  when  his  Milk  Bottle  slipped 
down  to  the  Foot  of  his  Crib.  He  followed  it. 

.\s  a  Boy  in  School  he  Determined  to  be  Class 
President.  He  never  let  anyone  forget  he  was  a  Candi¬ 
date.  Result,  he  was  elected. 

The  year  that  George  was  Twelve  he  decided  he 
wanted  a  Bicycle.  He  started  his  Build-up  the  day 
after  Christmas.  Every  day  he  reminded  his  Mother 
of  how  much  he  needed  that  Bike  and  at  night  he 
found  some  way  to  introduce  the  subject  into  the 
family  Discussion. 

Tom  was  just  as  anxious  to  Cop  that  Class  Presi¬ 
dency  as  George,  but  he  figured  all  the  class  Knew 
him  and,  if  they  Wanted  to  Elect  him,  they  would 
do  so.  He  got  used  to  addressing  George  as  “Mr. 
President.” 

Tom  likewise  wanted  a  Bike.  He  told  his  Father 
he  would  like  to  have  a  Wheel  and  he  confessed  to 
his  Mother  that  a  Boy’s  life  could  be  Much  Happier 
if  he  had  a  two-wheeled  Contraption  to  ride  around. 

You  can  guess  who  rode  a  Shiny  new  Bike  on 
Christmas  Day. 

You  bet  it  was  George!  Tom  never  did  get  a  Bike 
until  he  got  to  earning  and  paid  for  it  with  his  own 
Cash. 

The  years  passed.  The  Kids  grew  into  Manhood. 
Both  entered  the  Manufacturing  Business.  They  met 
with  Considerable  Success.  Both  Advertised,  but 
George  still  was  the  Go-Get-It  Kid. 

Eventually  a  National  Emergency  brought  Priori¬ 
ties  and  neither  could  get  Materials  for  their  Products. 

Tom  said,  “What’s  the  use  of  advertising  when  I 
have  nothing  to  sell?” 


George  said,  “The  Emergency  will  not  last  forever. 
Someday  I  will  want  my  Customers  back.  W'^hile  I  am 
busy  on  Government  work  it  will  be  easy  for  them 
to  forget  all  that  I  have  spent  Goodies  of  Cash  to  tell 
Them.  To  Protect  my  Investment  in  Advertising  I 
shall  keep  Right  on  Advertising.  When  the  Emergen¬ 
cy  is  over  I’ll  want  Customers— and  I’ll  have  them.” 

So  Tom  quit  advertising  and  saved  some  Thousands 
of  Dollars  but  the  place  he  had  filled  in  the  Trade 
Closed  Over. 

The  Emergency  passed  and  Tom  sent  his  Salesmen 
out  to  his  Old  Customers  who  said,  “Why,  we  didn’t 
know  Tom  was  still  in  Business.  We  are  buying  from 
George.” 

And  George  had  gone  right  on  Advertising  all 
through  the  Emergency.  He  Kept  his  Name  before 
his  Customers.  He  told  them  he  was  sorry  he  couldn’t 
supply  their  wants  right  then,  but— you  know— Uncle 
Sam  must  come  first!  He  told  them,  however,  he  and 
his  Organization  were  still  interested  in  their  Normal 
Business  and  were  Keeping  Right-up-to-Date  on  it. 
His  ads  made  those  Customers  long  for  the  Day  when 
they  could  have  his  Merchandise  again.  He  kept  re¬ 
minding  them  of  the  Quality  he  had  Established  and 
he  told  them,  and  The  World,  that  at  the  first  Oppor¬ 
tunity  he  would  be  right  there  at  the  Old  Stand  dish¬ 
ing  out  the  good  Old  Quality  again. 

When  the  Emergency  passed,  who  do  You  think 
got  the  Business? 

Yep— you  can  bet  your  very  last  Defense  Bond  on 
it.  George  was  There— the.  Boy  who  Advertised.  His 
Salesmen  said  there  was  no  Sales  Resistance  at  all. 

-H®*  zMOR^L: 

When  You  want  a  Thing  Keep  on  Going  After  it! 
Don’t  let  anyone  forget  what  you  want— and  Don’t 
Take  time  off  for  Hitler’s  Birthday. 
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^  ^important  decisions  in  the  retailing  as  well  as  the 
military  field,  are  based  on  authentic  FACTS.  Today, 
more  than  ever  before,  smart  retail  executives  need  the 
FACTS  on  sales  personnel  efficiency  and  integrity.  They 
know  guessing  on  this  vital  personnel  matter  costs 
American  retailers  $200,000,000  a  year.  If  you  have  no 
definite  plan  of  continually  securing  the  required 
information  on  your  sales  personnel’s  efficiency  and 
integrity,  you  are  guessing  and  paying  a  good  part  of 
this  enormous  toll. 

^  Unfortunately,  the  average  store’s  share  of  this  ter¬ 
rific  loss  doesn’t  show  up  in  the  sales  or  profit  figures, 
but  you  pay  it  just  the  same.  Salespeople  who  fail  to 
sell  customer  satisfaction  as  well  as  merchandise,  sales¬ 
people  who  fail  to  make  more  and  more  friends  for  your 
store,  salespeople  who  fail  to  record  store  transactions 
properly— every  such  failure  makes  a  new,  deep  inroad 
into  sales  and  profits. 

^  Just  as  thousands  of  leading  retailers 

are  stopping  payments  on  the  hidden  tax 

that  guessing  produces,  W illmark  can  help  A 

you  to  defeat  the  losses  suffered  through 

sales  personnel  inefficiency  and  irregularity. 


Through  the  unique  Willmark  plan,  in  effect 
twenty-five  years  in  thousands  of  stores  in  the  coul 
you  will  be  able  to  find  out  where  salescounter  in 
ciency  and  irregularity  exist.  You  will  be  in  a  posl 
to  track  down  the  sources  of  leakage  and  convert! 
losses  into  added  sales  and  profits. 

Take  the  first  step  in  the  sales  and  profit  proted 
plan  by  writing  NOW  for  your  copy  of  "WillnMuj 
Action.”  It  gives  all  the  details  and  it’s  free.  Noobligid 

Remember 

•  •  •  You  can’t  afford  to  GUESS  tod^ 
start  now  to  CHECK )/ the  Willmark  wd 


•I: 


